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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





Bxaminer ‘William Mason, Mus. Doc., A,C.M., 
s r 
eameeniamts / Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
Dudley Buck, resident 
Ibert Ross Parsons, lice- Presiden 
Alt R P I PB dent 
Harry Rowe Shelley, zd Vice-President. 
R untington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, /rincipal Operatic Dept 
John C Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director. 
The ret al of the Residence Department to the 
liate vicinity of Central Park increases 
s attractiveness as a home school 
Fi r rmat address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly inadrance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 








s Grand Opera Co., 


, New York. 


Pr i Donna Gustav 


Wa ngt Add 


GEORGE SWEET, 


st 2ist St 





OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


New York 


h Avenue, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
Hall, 57 st 


ths 
New York 


487 5t 





8TUDK & Musi and 7th Avenue, 


Dr. CARI/ MARTIN, 
| BASSO, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
15 East 17th Street, New York. 


Conceft, 
Stu 








Piano Virtuoso 


First Prize of the Paris Conservatoire Lessons 





in Piano Playing and Theory M. Falcke speaks 
English, German and Spanish Address, 165 
Avenue ‘ ctor Hugo, Paris 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 

Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 


Violoncellist. 


Can be secured for Concert s, Musicales and a 
limited number of Pu this season. Apply for 
Dates, Terms, &c., t« M, AX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York 
Mr. C. W HI’ T NE Y G ‘OOMBS, 

Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and 
Organ. Hours at Residence : 50 West 55th Street) 
122 to 1, Studio: 49 West 20th Street (Church of 
the Holy Communion , New York 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
513 West Ei d Ave., near 90th St 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 


Con ert, 


Stucio 


Hardman Hall, 5th Avenue and 19th St, 


New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 


eived for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Co 


Pupils re« 
tic =» ertoire 


mposition, Analysis and 


Theory of Interpretation, 
A. }]. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis, Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 





wer'’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Lock Box 976, CHICAGO 


V. LACHMUND, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
and Lectures 


(from omp< 
Language. & 


Mr. CARL 


at the 
Theory 


Professor 
for Piano, 





EMILIE BENIC DE “SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


-ARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
me a of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser 
rano would acce pt 3 the direction of a choral society. 

23 East 14th Street, New York. 


SIGNOR C 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
SPE ast 87th Street, 


-ISIDOR PHIL IPP, 
Pianist, 
Teaching October 1. 
Paris, France. 


TEACHER, 
New York. 


Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


) ) _ 
PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the * Violoncello School,” 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


published 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 
CHAS. HE RBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 


Orato 
Studio, 


rio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction 

Particular attention to the Erglish language in 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 

Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 

Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 

123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO 


song. 


Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Delle Sedie, 

Lyric 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


Pupil of Signor E 
Teacher of Singing 
Vocal and Physical Developmeiut. 


and 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
torio and Opera 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 





JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 


Will also a limited 


number of pupils 


accept Concert Engagements ; 
Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BE CKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 

1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 

19 East 14th Street, 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 

Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


New York. 





Mrs. Ri A’ rCL IFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 
LANPERTI. 


Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 

CHURCHILL 


Specially recommended 
spere. London 


MAYER, 


by William Shake- 


VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P. 
to 3 P. M. 230 West 59th Street, New York. 


HEL ENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 

















Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 
= — — — ———————— —— 
| 
GUSTAV HINRICHS, | 
: VocaL Stupio; Opera a SPECIALTY. 

124 East 23d St., New York City. 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 
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Miss ALICE G ARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 35th Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The eethe rington, 
1 Parks avenue, 


New w York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street, 


Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
New York. 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert-Oratorio and Vocal 


Address % 27 Union 1 Squi are, 


MURIO-CELLI, 





Instruction. 
» Ne w York, 





MMe. 
Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, 
Address: 145 West 82d Street, 
TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


Address from December 15 care of THE 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York. 


PAUL 


MUSICAL 


WM. H. 
TENOR 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapid Deve a nt and C st et Education of 
the Voice 23 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is fhe oa to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Vio.in Virtuoso. 


given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 24d Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives jncirection in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OVPERA,.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


New York. 








Lessons 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artis(s un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue 


Reception Hours: 1to3 P.M 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, Vienna Austria 
WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 


Studio: 











Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


_| PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square ), 
RICHARD T. PERC se 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music ‘Hall. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 
BRUCKHAUSEN, 

Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
. B. Mills. Will receive 








CARL 


Concert Pianist. 
School, of Joseffy and of S 











engagements and pupils. 
294 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 


Studios: Morristown, jJ., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, 





New York 


CLARE NCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
$250. 
Pask, MN. W.. 





Board per year, 
Terrace, Regent’s 
London, England. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
For terms and dates apply to 
Addison F. Andrews, Musical Manager, 
1s East 22d Street, New Y« 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teache1, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


19 Portland 


ork 








LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


higher art of Piano- 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Halil Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 

vous Instruction, 

5 East 18th Street, 


and 7th Ave. 


New York, 


Mrs. GERTRU DE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, New Vork 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


Lampert! Autuority (Elder). 

Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima 
Donna of the principal opera houses of the world. 
Instruction from foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teache TS. 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 54, Stamford, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. seeameer® = d on application 
» West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 

Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1. 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue de Pois- 
son, Paris, until September 
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“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
{a existence.” 





“*The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


LLL LLL LLL LL ANA AA ANA 


Claciers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


tice Clavier 


aa 


‘*DgAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 
During Julyand August. Send for circular giving 
articulars 
Address. 36 East 2ard Street, New York. 
MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, ore 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street. New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday. Thursday and Saturdav. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 























Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Masic. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Sanp ror CaTALoGus. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . - Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, . . . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S$. EB. JACOBSOHN, . . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUH, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. E 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time 

Tound ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. § Founpen 1880. 


America's recognized authority on Lampert. 
Hts accompanist and under teacher, with specta/ 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
nd pines everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Agency Founded HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany: Berlin’ m Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip. 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno.d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem. 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in aj] branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Lan, 8, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp. 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ess 


Eg. EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
ando valuable information. will be sent rrez on 
application 





ISAAC [COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WooDS, 
$26 and 427 East Eighth St., East River, 


For ac- 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Seheel), 


DRASDYDAN, GEHRMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Dee,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Musi¢ Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of S P Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tue Musicat Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ. Director, 
School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL wutic rertormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed, 














COLOGNE-ON-THH-RHINE. 


THEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. a 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental Goamites all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
ools. 


second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition 
The Vocal School is divided into two qnetions-40} cancart ing and (4) operatic singing. There is a’so a 
subjects there are classes for Jtalisn, German, 


training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Ss Term es April 1; Winter Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
litzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and bistory of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20 ; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon {rem 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 


ach act Co 
G NewYork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 

















DRESDEN, 
3 GERMANY, 











Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSCN’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO * Musical Strings, o 
PLAYING. Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
Ra Ay NEW YORK, 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION, 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Pian», four hands (only Original Edition). 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music te 
be sentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 


Barim W., Am CARtssap 19. 





$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receies of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the Americana 
Reprint Edition is $s. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


UTSCHE LIED” (The Ger 


“DAS D 
ks (containing 107 songs) at 756. 


man Song) four 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORE. 





Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 


each. 
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THE SCHIMMEL, & NELSON PLANO CO.:” 


MInwN. x 


FARIBAUIT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


New York. 


shaved. 
Foot East roth Street, 





ESTABLISHBD 1840. 





J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 
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F. MUEHLFELD & CO. 
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First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 
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E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 





manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 
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HE ‘‘ Tribune” has until recently held its peace on 
the subject of German opera next season. Last 
week it printed a short editorial, which we reproduce, 
but without comment, as it seems to turn the 
whole matter into ‘‘Under Which King—Seidl or 
Damrosch.” We opine that Wagner is the goal; how- 
ever, let us read how the music editor of the ‘‘ Trib- 
une” views the situation: 

The announcement that Mr. Walter Damrosch, having received 
subscriptions for his Wagnerian opera scheme aggregating $12,000 
and a promise to meet losses up to $10,000, will to-day start for Eu- 
rope to engage artists, is not comforting to many lovers of Wagner 
or of German opera. In fact it is more calculated to fill them with 
consternation than joy. How can German opera be given on such 
a financial basis? If the full sum of $22,000 were paid in now, with 
the understanding that it was to be expended in “staging” one work 
(say ** Die Gétterd4mmerung "’), and that acorresponding sum should 
be forthcoming for each of the other operas on the list, and that then 
singers were to be engaged worthy of the name, the dramaand stage 
furniture, it might be possible to look upon the enterprise with equa- 
nimity, at least—if not as one likely to produce good results, at least 
asone likely to do only a minimum of harm. But the statement 
shows only too plainly that the scheme is capable of nothing better 
than such makeshift representations as were given in the season just 
ended, and whose faults were covered by the cloak of charity. 

The plan is deplorable. It violates every principle for which Ger- 
man opera stands as distinguished from old-fashioned Italian opera. 
It can have only one result, which will be to discredit German opera 
and postpone the period of its restoration to the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Intelligent and sincere lovers of Wagner’s 
dramas, who know how difficult and costly is the task of producing 
works like ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan’’ and “ Die Gétterdim- 
merung,” should not sanction such hazardous experiments as Mr. 
Damrosch is contemplating. In all the turmoil and confusion of talk 
which followed the announcements of Damrosch and Seidl, there was 
only one plan proposed which had reason and good sense on its side. 
Had the subscriptions united reached $100,000, they might have been 
turned over to Messrs. Abbey and Grau as an inducement to organize 
a German company in connection with that which will give perform- 
ances in French and Italian next year. 

Suchan argument would have been irresistible, for the subscrip- 
tion would have been larger than that obtained for the French and 
Italian season, so brilliantly closed a short time ago, and with the 
house in their hands, with all its servants, furniture and business ap- 
paratus, it might have been possible to produce German opera in the 
style exacted by the term in the sense that it has come to have, and 
to do so profitably. But independent of Messrs. Abbey and Grau, not 
cven $100,000 would bea safe basis for a season of forty performances 
of German opera. What hope, then, is there for a season of sixteen 
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performances on a subscription of $12,000 and a guarantee against 
loss up to $10,000? Unless we are to have “scratch” performances 
by singers waiting for engagements in this country, more than sub- 
scription and guaranty will have to be deposited to secure contracts 
with artists. 

There is no haste about the return of German opera. What we 
need is not opera in the German language, but opera with the Ger- 
man artistic spirit. Eventually the requirement will be that the 
language used be the language of the country: but, meanwhile, the 
important things are adherence to artistic standards, devotion to 
lofty aims, insistence upon honesty of purpose, and a repertory 
which shall be dramatic in fact and not merely in pretence. 





THOMAS 1N CHICAGO. 

HEODORE THOMAS closed his season on Sat- 
urday night, May 12, concluding the series of 
Chicago orchestral concerts at the Auditorium at a 
great financial loss. The programs were as a gen- 
eral thing of the usual standard of excellence and 
constructed upon the inimitable plan of the great, 
old leader, whose taste .and artistic balance are the 

admiration of our musical world here. 

However, judged from a New York point of view, 
the present Thomas Orchestra is crude, coarse and 
rough in tone, and is not homogeneous. There is 
discernible an absence of equipoise, and this is dis- 
tributed unevenly, the brass at one time and the 
strings at another overpowering the balance of the 
orchestra. There is wanting in it a finish which we 
here are accustomed to, and which we demand in 
the very first place when we attend orchestral con- 
certs. 

In observing Mr. Thomas’ work for several weeks 
we also noticed that he has lost his verve and his 
animated attack. The Ninth Symphony was slovenly 
played on Saturday, May 5, and, with the exception 
of the presto movement, it had no inspiring mo- 
ments. TheSaturday before Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Sym- 
phonie Pathétique,’ given for the first time in Chi- 
cago, was also dragged and pulled through with effort 
and without the exhibition of any interest in the work. 
To have given it here in such fashion would have re- 
sulted in a fiasco, whereas the work was favorably 
received when it was given here. 

If Mr. Thomas proposes next season to give us 
such careless performances as we heard recently in 
Chicago he may as well determine that his New 
York career will close disastrously. We must have 
finish here, and we want repose and artistic elabora- 
tion of delicate points in Beethoven and down to 
Tschaikowsky’s works, as much in orchestras as in 
individual performers. We have become accustomed 
to this, and so will Chicago whenever it will have 
rival orchestras in whom the competitive spirit must 
naturally bring about more attention than the Chi- 
cago orchestra appears to be paying to its work. 








VERDI'S “ FALSTAFF.” 

HE correspondent in Paris of the Berlin ‘‘ Courier” 
has an interesting article respecting Verdi and 
the production of his ‘‘Falstaff” at Paris. No one 
would take Verdi, he writes, as older than sixty ; his 
tall, slender figure is not bowed one inch under his 
weight of eighty-one winters, and time has bleached 
not thinned his hair. In his old age he presents a 
picture of noble manhood which irresistibly attracts 
all hearts and moves all handsin welcome. ‘“ Fal- 
staff” has been produced months ago everywhere 
except in Paris and London; Milan, Genoa, Rome, 
Venice, Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, all have seen it, the 
score is known to all lovers of music, and little there- 
fore is left for a critic of the Paris performance to say 

except to record the applause given to the work. 
‘Arrigo Boito, with a bold metaphor, says, ‘For 
fifty years Verdi has been carrying himself on his 
shoulders.’ Certainly for fifty years he has not ceased 
to work, and to work at his own development. At an 
age when most composers repose on their laurels he 
surprised the world with a new creation, a new con- 
fession of artistic faith. In ‘Aida’ he broke with the 
traditions of the Italian school and adopted the theo- 
ries of Richard Wagner—the Wagner of the second, 
not the last period—as far as his nature allowed him. 
He began to adapt his music to the action, not to the 
virtuosity of the representatives, as his early practice 
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was; he sacrificed all superfluous lyric parts to do jus- 
tice to dramatic logic, ‘Aida’ isin Verdi's career a 
revolution and an advance. Can we say that ‘Fal- 
staff,’ which claims to be the comic antistrophe to that 


en P | lyric tragedy, has placed the composer a stage 
a large European Edition during the 


further on his new path? I cannot think so. 

‘‘The Wagner principle, by which the score is only 
the musical illustration of the progressive action, is 
systematically carried out only in the first of the six 
scenes of ‘Falstaff.’ Only the first half of the first 
act presents itself as a dialogue, free from interpo- 
lations, fioriture and repetitions, as a continuous 
recitative in the style of—— Not quite! I was going 
to write in the style of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” but for this 
comparison one essential is wanting, Wagner's in- 
spiration. Unfortunately it is wanting to all those 
who profess themselves Wagnerians and strive to 
imitate his ‘unending melody.’ The great secret of 
the Master of Bayreuth was that he really found 
melodies to fill a whole act, that every single phrase, 
every word, every syllable, apparently independent, 
gave the musical expression befitting the action, the 
situation, the moment, while yet every tone was 
harmoniously developed out of its predecessor till the 
whole act, when complete, lay before us a perfect 
symphonic picture. This secret the master has 
taught to none of his professed pupils ; with them the 
‘unending melody’ is merely endless disharmony ; 
the parts may be admirable, but there is lacking, 
alas! the spiritual bond. So is it with Verdi's at- 
tempt to present in his first act the character of 
‘* Falstaff” in Wagner’s manner. 

‘‘After this he has at once abandoned the attempt. 
The second part begins with the quartet of ‘ Alice 
Ford,’ ‘ Meg Page,’ ‘Mrs. Quickly ’and ‘ Nanette Ford,’ 
as Boito names them, which is lively and joyous, im- 
itating with comic reality the chatter of geese or wo- 
men. Atthe first performance Mesdames Grandjean 
(what a charming ‘ Alice!’), Chevalier, Delna and 
Landouzy had to repeat this bit of bravura. Still 
more effective was the grotesque salutation, ‘ Ex- 
cellence, Révérence,’ with which ‘ Mrs. Quickly ’ intro- 
duces herself as the messenger of love to the fat 
bellied ‘Celadon.’ Verdi has given to the two words 
half a dozen bars as solemn as church music, which 
Delna (‘ Mrs. Quickly’) gave with ceremonious and 
serious archness. 

‘“‘This bit of pantomime and the salutation motive 
return twice more in the fourth and fifth tableaux, 
always with increased comic effect. Critics in Paris 
call this a ‘leitmotive,’ but that is either exaggeration 
or ignorance. The brilliant number of the score is 
‘Falstaff’s’ little aria in the fourth tableau, the 
song in which the fat knight tells the fair ‘Alice’ about 
his life as a page: ‘Quand j’étais page du sire de 
Norfolk.’ So begins the air which Maurel had to 
sing twice on the night of the general rehedrsal and 
thrice on the first night. Maurel, who created the 
role, interprets it with magnificent verve and a splen- 
did, well schooled baritone voice. Carvalho has to 
pay him and the firm of Ricordi 1,500 frs. honor- 
arium each night. 

‘Of course the director of the Opéra Comique, 
anounced eight days before the premitre that the 
house was sold out; but enthusiasts who looked like 
good payers could buy in the refreshment room as 
many parquet seatsasthey liked for 400 frs. apiece. 
How many were sold I do not know, but certainly the 
public were left to the last moment under the delu- 
sion that Verdi would conduct on the first evening. 
Instead of so doing he modestly hid himself in the 
back of a box till the applause of the public after the 
grand, fugue-like ensemble of the sixth tableau called 
him to the stage. Three times he advanced with 
Maurel and Delna to the prompter’s box to bow his 
thanks. Thatewas all the paying public saw of the 
city’s guest, We pressmen had the privilege, two 
days earlier, of observing the old gentleman from 
the balcony of the second tier, as he sat all alone in 
the parquet. 

‘‘During the first act he remained in the background, 
then advanced to the middle of the hall, and saw the 
two last tableaux from the second row of seats. ‘ All 
alone’ is not quite correct, for behind him, in the 
shadow of the baignoire, sat his wife and Mrs. Car- 
valho; on one side was Director Carvalho with 
Ricordi, and before them Arrigo Boito, with the score 
open on his knee, turning with an air of satisfaction 
to the master whenever Maurel or Delna gave a 
passage effectively. At the end of the general re- 
hearsal there was a charming scene. Verdi advanced 
with outstretched hands to Capellmeister Danbé and 
addressed his thanks to the musicians, On the stage, 
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where the curtain had again gone up, all the singers 
stood applauding; while from the first and second 
tiers, occupied by the representatives of the press, 
came a storm of applause. 

‘‘Verdi at first did not recognize that this ovation 
was meant for him. When Carvalho told him, he 
bowed and tried to escape, but the calls and clapping 
checked him. Midnight was long past, yet no one 
moved either from the balcony or the boxes, and the 
ovation lasted full ten minutes. It arose from per- 
sonal sympathy more than from zthetic satisfaction; 
it was meant for the composer, not the composition.” 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 

HE note of this latter end of the century, indeed 
T the characteristic note of the entire century, is 
the personal one. We find it in painting; never was 
subjectivity carried to such lengths in verse before, 
and in music the exploitation of personality is a 
truism, and this includes a Richard Wagner as well 
as any long haired virtuoso whose principal stock in 
trade is his personal magnetism. The point of view 
in criticism is personal, and Mr. Brunetiére is vainly 
striving to stem this torrent in Paris. If a man 
models a statue he manages to inject into it some 
personal idiosyncrasy, so that the critics exclaim: 
‘‘Ha, that is Rodin, surely.” In music, creative mu- 
sic, we are deluged with it, and it seems as if the 
Greek-like impersonality of the classic composers 
was indeed a thing of the past—a lost art. The sym- 
phony as a form of musical expression has become 
too much of a hamper to our modern tone heroes. 
The freer the form the greater the capability for per- 
sonal expression; the easier temperament may re- 
veal itself, and at any cost. 

We have never been the upholders of convention- 
ality, and have ever decried the deadly petrifaction 
of some of the older forms; but nevertheless the law 
and order party have much to argue in its favor when 
it cries aloud at the abuse of the personal element in 
art. Of the virtuoso we will not speak at length. 
While at its highest development, reproductive art 
can be placed nigh unto creative work, yet there is a 
dividing line, let Oscar Wilde argue ever so subtly as 
to the function of criticism. The personal equation 
in the virtuoso is a foremost factor; without person- 
ality he is apt to become a metronomic echo, a mere 
pendant to the robe of tradition, a voice lacking fluid- 
ity and authority. 

Personality carries the day in reproductive art, 
granting of course a moiety of reverence in the in- 
dividual ; but in creative art this overplus of the ego, 
this enormous striving for the expression of personal 
peculiarity, has reached the point at which the deep, 
underlying principles of art are ruthlessly swept 
aside and hysteria is the dominating factor. 

We need but glance at latter day music and see 
what extravagances are tolerated for the sake of in- 
dividuality. Mascagni, for example, does the most 
commonplace things with his material, but he man- 
ages to obtrude his profile into his work ; his feverish- 
ness is mistaken for the true Promethean fire, and he 
is put on a tripod and every musical syllable that 
falls from his lips is listened to as oracular. Some- 
how the oracle has been worked to death lately, for 
we find several of his fellow students outstripping 
him in the race. Leoncavallo has infinitely more to 
say, Puccini is more versatile, and Pizzi has more or- 
chestral skill. But Mascagni was first in the field 
with his personality, and he filled the public gaze 
even to the detriment, temporary though it was, of 
two such men as Verdi and Boito. 

In Germany we find the brilliant Richard Strauss 
attracting attention to his musical canvases by their 
gaudy tintings, by the trick of clewer handling of 
motifs, in a word by the ‘‘How” and not by the 
‘*What.” In the background looms the somewhat 
shadowy, because impersonal, figure of Brahms, a 
great musical thinker, a man who is not endowed 
with the glib tongue of some of the younger men, but 
who has nevertheless the Olympian manner. When 
he speaks the ground trembles, for he has some of the 
magic of Beethoven, but then he lacks personal charm, 
and consequently is not the favorite of the concert 


room. But after you have clambered up the rugged 


and forbidding slopes of his music you will find in 
secret crannies the sweetest flowers, strangely per- 
fumed, but without the intoxicating musk-like odor of 
the artificial growths in the musical hothouses down 
below. 

There are higher peaks in the chain of musical 
mountains than Brahms, but a wholesome, bracing 





air sweeps his heights. His is ng conservatory of 
half-whispered sentimentalisms. He is impersonal 
in his symphonic works, yet curiously intimate in his 
songs. Strauss—Brahms, there you have the ex- 
tremes in schools ; and it is easy to prophecy that the 
sturdy power of the Hamburg master will outlive the 
skyrocket brilliancies of the younger man. 

We need not controvert the fact that a great indi- 
viduality is the underlying essence of a great work 
of art. Without personality music would lack the 
savor of charm, variety, strength. 

But that this same personality should be obtruded 
at every turn, that personal mannerism should dis- 
turb the proportion, symmetry, balance and form of 
a symphonic work is to ask too much. The older 
ideals of purity of outline, exquisite finish, correct 
values are not to be lightly passed over. Beauty in 
music is an aim, and to those who answer that touch 
is greater than beauty, we reply that they cannot be 
differentiated. 

There are some themes which musical art at least 
should not touch. Degas, by virtue of a peerless 
technic, may give us pleasure when he paints the 
back of a poor old washerwoman. Now, the back 
of this labor-worn creature is not a beautiful sight in 
nature, but as seen by Degas and interpreted for us 
on his canvas it becomes a genuine art product. But 
we do not believe that washerwomen’s backs should 
be considered in the realm-of music. Music is the 
most ideal of the arts, yet the most real. This 
Schopenhauer very accurately pointed out when he 
grouped all the other arts in the representative 
class ; while music he alone called a presentative 
art. 

The washerwoman’s back is getting into music, and 
it is the composer of personality who is trying to force 
it there. Wagner has been accused of making ugly 
music, fer se, when he puts into the mouths of ‘‘Mime”’ 
or ‘‘ Alberich,” ‘‘Fafner” or ‘ Fasolt,” certain utter- 
ances. But these utterances are ever characteristic 
and truthful. Indeed Wagner it was who with all his 
sweeping license, formulated the idea that art has its 
boundaries, and that dramatic-musical art was re- 
stricted to the expression of certain subjects. The 
myth, Wagner declared, was only fit for treatment in 
the music-drama., 

It is an age of technical feats, but the technic is the 
technic of destruction and not of construction. Weare 
tearing down, not building up; but it behooves us to 
pause amid the smoke of crumbling art works, and 
ask whether we can rebuild edifices as worthy. We 
are well saturated with the cant phrases of the ultra 
school of self propagandists. We know that individ- 
ualism is their war cry and their shibboleth. In- 
dividualism is the salt of art, but evolution in art 
has not been a thing of a day ora year. A fanatical 
mob may destroy in a few hours the precious treas- 
ures of the Louvre, and then we might be told that 
the act was a personal expression of liberty, that the 
individual should not be cramped. 

The huge cathedral of tone which has been slowly 
building since the advent of man in the tertiary, or, 
if you insist, the quarternary geologic period, is not 
to be overturned or replaced by any works of recent 
years. Each composer adds his mite, a Chopin com- 
poses an exquisitely fashioned freize, while a Bach 
invents that Gothic arch in tone—the fugue. A Beet- 
hoven builds the lofty dome, yet the structure will 
never be completed. We are complacently told that 
the work of some petty sculptor of grinning gargoyles 
is the end-all and be-all of the art—that he has 
said something new and has wreaked his personality 
in the attempt. There is nothing new; all is the de- 
velopment, the evolution of a primal idea. Bach 
builded on others, Beethoven builded on Bach and 
Brahms builded on Beethoven. The apostles of the 
shriek in music will not, perhaps cannot, realize this ; 
so we see them sweep away the grammar of tone and 
attempt to replace it by the wild versification of im- 
maturity. 

The most sacred thing is our personality. It must 
be treated reverently. But license must not be mis- 
taken for liberty. The truly free mind, the emanci- 
pated man and woman (to use the prevailing phrase 
of the hour), know the limitations that hedge about 
us all. By his limitations we know the master, sang 
the great German poet, and is not Goethe’s own life 
a magnificent example of an exuberant personality 
controlled by culture? Why is it the truly great ones 
of this earth give us in their work something of the 
elemental repose that we find in nature? We get the 
ground swells of passion, of pain, of pathos; but as 
the tides are controlled by a superior force, so the 
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superb energy of genius is controlled and driven into 
channels of beauty. 

But not so with the disciples of the exploitation of 
self in art. To be sure we cannot all be Beethovens 
or Goethes, but we can emulate, even in an infinites- 
mal degree, the supreme repose, the devotion to the 
loftiest art ideals, the nobility of expression, and, 
lastly, the sinking, the abandonment of the petty 
selfish side of our personality. The apostle of the 
shriek in music believes otherwise, and so for a time 
we are dinned by his shriek. But then his penny 





whistle is soon swallowed in the cosmical music of a 
master—and thus do such schools appear and vanish. 
The personal equation in music is important; but 
temperament is a very good servant and a very bad 
master. Never forget that life is short and art is 
long, and to reverently study the masterpieces of mu- 
sical art will force upon one the consciousness of the 
grandeur and beauty of the work of those who have 
gone before. 
Rk. STRAUSS’ ‘‘'GUNTRAM.” 
LESIMPLE, who seems to write with knowl- 
A. edge, says of the new opera to be given at 
Weimar: ‘‘ The composer is not only, like Wagner, 
his own librettist, but his style is that of the ‘ Nibel- 
ungen Ring’ and ‘Tristan.’ Once more, at last, an 
operatic poem with an ethical basis. The founda- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s philosophy—Compassion and 
Renunciation—forms the groundwork of the enthrall- 
ing action. There is a grand swing in the poem, 
which awakens the deepest interest and retains it to 
the end. In contrast to the contents of most operas 
nowadays, from which all idealism is excluded, we 
have in ‘Guntram’ an action which presents what is 
noble and sublime in the soul of man, and which en- 
nobles and illumines. Add to this the powerful mu- 
sic which Strauss can write, and we have to expect 
an artistic whole. a work that will mark a period in 
the history of opera,” 





The Death of Mrs. Krehbiel. 


The many friends of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel the music critic 
and writer will be saddened to hear of the death of his wife. 
She died last Thursday at the Women’s Hospital. Mrs. 
Krehbiel has been an invalid for some years, but her death, 
while not altogether unexpected, was a shock to her family. 
Our sincere sympathies are tendered to Mr. Krehbiel in his 
bereavement. Mrs. Krehbiel was buried at Birmingham, 
Conn., last Sunday. We quote the following from the New 
York ‘* Times”: Mrs. Krehbiel had for many years a wide 
reputation as a writer, and during her life was associated 
with several publications. Her maiden name was Helen 
Virginia Osborne. She was born at Birmingham, Conn., 
and received her school training in Castleton Seminary, 
Vermont. She also studied at Vassar College. 

Before her college days were over she became assistant 
editor of ‘‘Wood’s Household Magazine,” published at 
Newburg, N. Y. From the outset Miss Osborne showed both 
literary skill and capacity as a manager. She edited ‘‘ Gol- 
den Hours,” a magazine published at Cincinnati under the 
auspices of the Method'st Episcopal Church. 

In the midst of her editorial work, Miss Osborne wrote 
short stories for ‘‘ The Independent,” which became very 
popular for their sweetness and gentle humor. She won 
further reputation by the department in ‘* The Cincinnati 
Weekly Gazette,” which she conducted for many years, 
called ‘‘ The Rockery,” and which was signed ‘ Rolling 
Stone.” Miss Osborne was greatly beloved by children, and 
worked for their interests. 

In 1877 she was married to Mr. Krehbiel, who was then 
musical critic of ‘‘ The Cincinnati Gazette.” Mrs. Krehbiel 
was an accomplished musician. She was organist for the 
Washington Square Methodist Episcopal Church till Janu- 
ary 1 last, when she became ill.” 

May she rest in peace! 


Hans Mueller.—The Emperor of Germany has ap- 
pointed the writer on art and music, Hans Mueller, first 
permanent secretary of the Academy of Arts, Berlin. 


Luisa Le Beau—At the ninth Symphony concert 
at Baden Baden the orchestral introduction and an air 
from the choral work, ‘‘Hadumoth,” by Miss’ Luisa 
Adolpha Le Beau, was produced ; it is described as a very 
remarkable work, the scenes being taken from Scheffel’s 
‘‘ Ekkehard,” and effectively arranged. The piece contains 
many admirable lyrics and dramatic passages, the soli are 
well written, and the choruses, especially a masterly double 
chorus, striking. The success of the performance of these 
excerpts led to a general desire for the production of the 
whole work, and it is stated this will take place next 
winter. Miss Le Beau's choral work, ‘‘ Ruth,” which has 
been repeatedly given in Germany, is to be given soon in 
Holland. 








A Communication from Hard 
Scrabble. 


HARD SCRABBLE, Kan., May 1894. 

My Dear Musical Courier: 
a many years I have been a reader of mu- 

sical journals ; some of the happiest recollections of 
earliest childhood are connected with Brainard’s ‘‘ Musical 
World” and the ‘‘ American Art Journal;” the former 
magazine was a favorite in our community until Liebling 
began to write for it; he thinks he is so smart, and I am 
glad that he has discontinued his tiresome articles ; in his 
place we now read the sensible and well digested utter- 
ances of Krum, Lombard and Landon. The ‘* American 
Art Journal” holds its own with the ‘‘ Christian Observer” 
as asafe family paper; I wish you would quit poking fun 
at it; your ‘‘Raconteur” in particular may well adoptthe high 
moral attitude which it represents, and give Ibsen and the 
rest of that ilk a long rest. For several years the ‘‘ Etude” 
has been sent to me complimentary, and I freely confess 
that it about realizes my ideal as to what a musical journal 
should be. Mr. Presser unselfishly invites everyone to send 
him their choicest thoughts, provided they are sent free of 
charge ; he is even willing to have you send him interest- 
ing clippings which may have escaped his own scissors. 
his ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” is a perfect repository of 
vast learning, from which anyonecan readily get $25 worth 
of instruction for $1.50 subscription. Before reading the 
‘*Etude” I was inclined to be giddy and foolish, but it has 
really acted on me asa moral sedative. Who could pos- 
sibly resist the lessons conveyed in Landon’s ‘‘ Don’ts” or 
the delightful hints given in the ‘‘ Letter Box?” Surely 
the homage of one, even so humble as I, must be gratifying 
to such truly great men as Landon, Presser and Tapper. 
I used to read Karl Merz’ ‘‘ Hints for the Million,” which 
an irreverent and scoffing would-be wit dared to call 
‘‘Hints by the Million,” with perfect unction, and value 
them as highly as Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy” and 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘These works occupy an honored 
place in my little library; it is the moral precepts of such 
men that we country teachers look for in our musical 
journals, besides the sheet music, which we readily dispose 
of to our pupils. 

My own musical experience may be of some interest and 
perchance something of a warning to others. Like the 
late Bettina Walker, whom I met in Berlin, I have more 
reason to be proud of what 1 aimed at than of what I 
actually accomplished ; at the age of three I could repro- 
duce any tune that was played in the street (if within ear 
shot) by the itinerant hand organ; at five cruel parents 
forced me into the weary career of a concert pianist, and 
at nine I had tastedall the pleasures which public success can 
True, my sphere of action had been confined 
Indian Ter., and Arizona (I shall 


bestow. 
to No Man's Land, 
never forget that night at Tombstown when the cowboys 
kept shooting at my, earrings while I played Tausig’s ar- 
rangements of the ‘*‘ Irish Washwoman” in Kunkel’s Royal 
Edition) ; but I had within me that craving for more ex- 
tended fields, which had to kind friends 
placed the means at my disposal, and through the editor of 
our county paper I secured letters to the State Department 
at Washington. When I applied fora passport to Europe 
the official, after looking at me, said that I would not need 
any, they would know me anywhere. I shall never know 
whether this was intended as a compliment. Our State 
senator gave me a card to Queen Victoria and some Conti- 
nental potentates, who, he had no doubt heard of 
him, and one fine morning I found myself leaning over the 
rail of an Atlantic greyhound eastward bound. I wastravel- 
ing incognito, and proposed to take the callous and petrified 


be satisfied ; 


said, 


old fogies in Europe unawares. 

Berlin was my first stopping place ; while there I made 
the important discovery that piano playing was considered 
only a secondary matter, and that without a method you 
were lost. Miss Fay’s ‘‘ Music Study in Germany” had 
partly prepared me for such a state of things, and I soon 
became reckless and went in for method. The strangest 
thing was that the piano players, like Mdszkowski and 
Barth, had no method, but Deppe and Raif did have one 
real bad. I soon became discouraged and went to Vienna ; 
there matters were still worse; the Leschetizky method 
was being taught by proxy, and very few ever escaped it 
alive ; a visit to Leipsic revealed much the same state of 
things as at Berlin ; Zwintscher has taken the place of 
Plaidy, and Reinecke is too busy to pay much attention to 
his piano pupils. Stuttgart suited me better; all they ask 
of you there is to play silently, without producing a tone, 
for five or six hours a day during the entire first year ; if 
by that time you are not a hopeless lunatic they have great 
hopes of teaching you a Clementi sonatina by the time you 
graduate. 

Meantime my money had dwindled to almost nothing ; I 
had found that all the players had no method, and, vice 
versa, the ‘‘ methodists” could not play. I was (forgive 
the bold simile) like the ass between the two bundles of hay. 

‘The playing of such people as d’Albert, Carrefio and Rosen- 
thal filled me with disgust, for I knew fully well that their 
performances were simply the result of great natural 

ability, coupled with prodigiots work, and that they could 
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not probably tell me the name of a single muscle. How 
they would have quailed before such men as Horace 
Clark and Kelso, Jr., who can tell them just exactly what 
is taking place inside of their arms, while they are simply 
delighting an audience ! Of course I laid my own want of 
success to the utter incompetency of Continental teachers. 
I had also ascertained that our State senator was not 
known in Europe, and utilized the small remnant of my 
fortune for a return ticket to America in the steerage. I 
returned to Hard Scrabble and continued my investiga- 
tions independently. I tried everything, the Dactylion 
and Manumeter, the Logier and Bohrer Hand Guides, the 
Sickner Hand Rest (which is well named), the Technicon 
and the Virgil Clavier. My hands are fast becoming 
hardened and callous with the prodigious work done. 

About that time my attention was called to two new 
Chicago publications, the ‘‘ Music Review” and ‘‘ Music.” 
I sent for sample copies of both (they never cost anything), 
and was delighted with them. In this connection I want 
to mention for your own good that THe MusicaL Courter 
would have a much larger circulation in our community if 
it would recognize the musical profession and the clergy 
more in the way of complimentary copies. 

A thorough study of the reports of essays read at various 
meetings of musical State associations had, I thought, fully 
prepared me for the heaviest literature, but I freely confess 
that the two above mentioned magazines made extraordi- 
nary demands upon my mental activity; even Geo. Wil- 
son's ‘‘ Musical Year Book” had seemed comparatively 
easy reading. 

I felt that the only thing to do was to be nearer that vor- 
tex of musical thought. I nevercould hope to fully com- 
prehend the writings of Cady, Kelso and others; but might 
I not dare to sit at their feet and learn to gradually grasp 
their meaning ? No sooner thought than done. A Fabius 
Cunctator in thought, I am when once aroused a very Napo- 
leon in action. I packed my grip and went to Chicago, 
where my experiences proved of the most varied kind. I 
determined to call on the principal teachers before making 
my choice, and having been inundated with complimentary 
tickets to all the college and conservatory concerts, selected 
them first. When I asked for Dr. Ziegfeld I found a long 
line of ‘applicants for free scholarships waiting ; I was 
finally ushered into his presence. He asked me if I had 
solved his prize puzzle in the ‘‘ Inter Ocean,” and when I 
confessed my ignorance told me that nothing could be done 
for me, but said I could take a five minute lesson from 
Koelling, a seven minute lesson from Falk, a three minute 
lesson from Schiller, and then two minutes from him. 
Somehow I did not fancy being cut upin that way and 
went to the Auditorium. I had always thought that I would 
fancy Sherwood ever since I saw that Mason & Hamlin 
poster representing him as leaning on the Auditorium 
Building. 

Mr. Sherwood was very polite and sympathetic; he 
thought my perceptive faculties had never been properly 
trained as far as touch and variety of tone were concerned 
and seemed disappointed when I told him that I only con- 
trolled seven different shades of pianissimo. Mr. Cady, in 
the same building, seemed positively hurt when I applied 
for piano lessons ; as far as I could comprehend, he pre- 
ferred symbols to music ; to him music is erroneously heard. 
He very kindly informed me that I had to find the true re- 
lation of all the activities to the idea, and then the rest 
would take care of itself; nothing easier; the 13, 14, 15 
puzzle seemed mere child's play to this clear proposition. 
I ventured to suggest to Mr. Cady that I should like to 
adapt his idea as to symbolism to the payment of my tuition 
to him, and that as long as he taught symbolism instead of 
music he would very likely appreciate the fitness of receiv- 
ing his remuneration in some symbolic way instead of hard 
cash, as, according to his theory, a greenback was no more 
to be regarded as money than the music we hear as music. 
Nothing seemed fairer to me; but he evidently had not the 
courage of his convictions or did not care to have them 
tested to that extent, for he declined to see the matter in 
that light. I then hied me hence to Kelso. I liked his theory, 
which, as far as I could make out, reduced the whole prob- 
lem of piano playing to the generation of heat, which he 
claims is the direct cause of the muscular movement ; the 
more heat the more muscle. How unique andsimple! Let 
all pianists get up enough steam and nothing more is 
needed. And then what a saving of fuel in winter, when 
the surplus heat can be thrown off for fuel purposes ! 

My heart beat madly when I was ushered into the pres- 
ence of Mr. Mathews, a most kindly and genial personality, 
with whom I felt instantly at ease. I had read his ‘‘ How 
to Understand Music” and asked him what he meant by 
‘* perfect musical content.” He said that he felt it whena 
term of instruction had been paid in advance, and the 
pupil was obliged to leave town so suddenly as to be pre- 
vented from asking for a refund of the money. His terms 
were so reasonable that I decided to sample him at once, so 
I took one lesson then and there. He advised me at once 
only to practice with two fingers at a time, never more nor 
less, and gave me Liszt’s Rigoletto Fantasie. I asked 
him to play it for me, but he said that he was out of prac- 
tice and could not devitalize his arms sufficiently to play 
that first awful cadenza in double sixths. 
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I had seen a great many tracks leading into a building 
opposite, and found that both Mr. Seeboeck and Mr. Lieb- 


ling occupied offices within. Mr. Seeboeck was teaching 
his expression class, and so I waited until he finished ; he 
received me kindly and asked me to play for him; before I 
could remove my gloves, he, however, had seated himself 
at the piano and played for me four portraits, two concer- 
tos and eighteen etudes, and showed me how far he could 
stretch his hands without dislocating his fingers; I also 
heard the greater part of his two operas ; truly a wonder- 
ful genius! He then told me that he liked my playing very 
well. I descended in the elevator to Mr. Liebling’s studio. 
I was fast losing my trust in human nature, but my worst 
fears were destined to be realized here ; he was busy teach- 
ing, but affably invited me to be seated ; I did not like his 
interrupting a lesson so readily to talk to a stranger ; he 
evidently considered the pupil who was playing the bird 
in the hand, and my personality as temporarily reposing in 
the bush and worth gunning for. My musical antecedents 
did not seem to interest him very much, although I wanted 
to tell him all about myself; in fact he did not invite con- 
fidences ; even my European study failed to impress him ; 
he handed me acircular stating his terms, and when I in- 
formed him that I was hardly prepared to put the matter’ 
on a purely commercial basis, he at once seemed to lose his 
urbanity ; his face assumed a strained, faraway, tired 
look, and simply murmuring something that sounded like 
‘‘invariably in advance.” he bowed me out of doors. 

I had heard of Mr. Harrison M. Wild, and in spite of the 
discouragement incidental to my last experience, deter- 
mined to look him up. Mr. Wild is a double header and 
was teaching the organ on that day at Unity Church, while 
causing the ‘‘ piano idea” to shoot the rest of the week ; in 
contrast to Mr. Liebling, he made me wait until he had 
finished the lesson he was then giving ;-I thought it poor 
policy, as, being sure of the one pupil he should have been 
more anxious to get new business. I told him that I was 
perfectly willing to add the organ to my other accomplish- 
ments, if he could recommend me to a lucrative post at 
once ; he did not think that he could consistently do that, 
and held out so little hope that I saw at once there was no 
use in pinning my faithon him. When I asked him how 
he could expect his pupils to pay him unless he helped them 
tomakealiving, he coolly retorted that he wastoo busy mak- 
ing his own to permit of trying to make their’s at the same 
time ; an insinuation that I thought it only fair to have 
him refund my street car fares to the North Side and back 
met a prompt refusal. I had also expected tocall on Chris- 
tian Balatka who, I understood, has the strongest touch in 
theworld, but my experiences had been too sad ; I was near- 
ly heart broken and so I abandonéd the idea. 

By this time I had made up my mind to the bare, hard 
and tough reality ; all these men taught music simply as a 
business and acted on the principal, ‘‘ No pay, no play.” 
Truly a terrible state of affairs, which determined me to 
study with no one but to learn by observation. My mail 
brought me every day complimentary tickets to all the 
school concerts, and so I could hear most of the performers 
gratis, and by observing their bad habits improve my own ; 
the only drawback to the complimentary tickets consisted 
in the fact that about 10,000 tickets seemed to have been 
sent out for admission to a hall which only seats 1,500, 
necessitating a disbursement of 50 cents to secure seating 
accommodation. Well I couldstand it. Ienjoyed the musical 
season in Chicago so much; the next morning after each 
concert I used to read the musical criticisms in the papers 
to find out what a fool I had been in liking the performance 
of the preceding night ; and then whenever I was tired out 
with light and pleasing music I would attend one of the 
Thomas Popular Concerts and experience a healthy re- 
action. 

Mr. Klauser also kindly came down from Milwaukee to 
tell us all about his septonate ; he was a little too deep for 
me, but I think that a vigorous course of Browning and 
Horace Clark will enable me to live up to him after a little 
while. 

Much of my time was spent in reading, and you may 
imagine my utter surprise when in the last number of the 
‘*Music Review” I found Cady sailing into Mathews in 
great fashion, as I had always looked upon both as being a 
unit on all occult and abstract questions. Mathews quotes 
Mason as saying that when practicing such pieces as the 
Schumann Toccata you must not stop when fatigued, but 
must continue—on the principle that when a man gets out 
of breath while running he will regain it by running still 
harder. Well, Cady complacently tells him that when a 
pupil got tired while playing a Chopin etude to him, all he 
had to do was to explain to the pupil the musical content 
and spirit of the work, and lo! the miracle was accom- 
plished. A cold, unfeeling world in reading the state- 
ments of both will avail itself of the Delsartean method of 
expressing disbelief by either placing the tongue in one 
cheek or pulling down a lower eyelid. The fact that I 
once upon atime (before I studied method) played both 
works, I suppose places me at a serious disadvantage in the 
practical discussion of the question, and in fact debars me 
from an intelligent participation in the same. 

Both gentlemen enjoy the enormous advantage of know- 
ing nothing about the practical workings of a composition 
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of such technical magnitude; hence they can discuss it 
without any prejudice incidental to such trifling considera- 
tion as personal study; in fact I have heard it doubted 
whether either of them could read the piece; the Toccata 
involves a stretching of the hand and constant use of the 
weaker fourth and fifth fingers ; there is undoubtedly a de- 
gree of tempo and force at which the student can probably 
play it from the first. In my crude and untutored opinion 
this degree should be made the starting point, increasing 
both velocity and force so gradually as to preclude fatigue ; 
whenever the latter is engendered, nature seems to say: 
‘Stop a little; enough for this time ;” gradual repetition 
enables one to thus finally master the whole piece; this is 
the way in which everybody who mastered the Toccata had 


to go to work, and there is positively no other way, and no 
amount of analysis or musical content will take its place ; I 
have found that you may know all about a piece and yet 
not be able to play it. It would be cruel to ask either 
gentlemen why, with their complete mental grasp of the 
subject, and in fact of everything pertaining to piano play- 
ing, they yet cannot play the simplest selection ; they are 
probably too busy formulating their theories, and prefer 
trying them on the dog (vulgo pupil) first. 

"Let everyone sail under true colors at least ; those who 
disdain teaching the piano as such should say so, and leave 
the work to those who can practically illustrate what they 
claim to do for and with others. It seems just a bit like re- 

ceiving money under false pretenses to accept pupils who 

cali to learn to play the piano, and then ride your own 
hobbies at their expense. 

in the last number of ‘‘ Music” Mr. Lang’s sensible con- 
densation of the possibilities of piano playing to hammer 

and pedal is used asa symposium of the expression of a 

number of writers, who were invited to air their views ; but 

instead of discussing the question proposed most of them 
either beat about the bush or grind their own little ax in 
public. ‘The pedal has been properly and separately marked 
for several years by Sgambati, on a separate line, long 
before innovations were made, which look more like the 
marking of a sick man’s temperature or the comparative 
state of the wheat market than a necessary adjunct to 
musicteaching. First it was claimed that nobody could play 
legato; now it seems that nobody uses the pedal correctiy. 

When one goes to a hospital it seems as though the whole 

world is sick ; thus with music teaching nowadays, it seems 

a wonder that anybody plays acceptably in the face of the 

endless difficulties presented and faults to be overcome. 

The Chicago public are ungrateful ; when a well-known 
artist gave a ‘‘ special contribution to the musical season in 
the form of three concerts” it seemed to make no deeper 
impression than his usual run of school concerts, where he 
plays so well and talks so well ; pretty much the same peo- 
ple were there, and a general conservatory air surrounded 
the whole proceedings; artists do become restive while 
teaching for schools, especially when the name of the school 
is printed in type twice the size of the name of the artist. 

Would not it be in better taste to avoid the making of spe- 

cial claims on the program and let the execution of the 

The public will be quick to find out 

the extent of an artist's répertoire without being 


same speak for itself ? 
especially 
told by him what he thinks about it himself. 

Since my return to Hard Scrabble I have decided to at- 
School in the 
It will be cheap for cash. 
a weak re-hash of Weitzman’s* History of Piano Music” 


tend Presser’s Normal City of Brotherly 


Love Fillmore, who prepared 
will be there ; Landon will tell of his Grand Rapids’ suc- 
cesses, Frederic Root will bring a brand new vocal method 
from Europe, differing from the many he practiced while 
here, and pupils will fairly revel in technic and touch. I 
suppose you will be there, and want to meet you. I am 
not averse to a pleasant supper, if served above ground. 
and if you desire to meet your correspondent personally, 
you will recogn:ze me by a boutonniére of pinks worn on 
the left shoulder a la Bernhardt. 
at Sarony’s, but to avoid any possible mistakes, would like 


I have seen your picture 


you to wear a geranium leaf in your button hole. 

When we meet I shall want you to.answer some ques- 
whether Kunkel’s ‘‘ Pedal Method” 
without Schmitt’s 
his catalogue are 


tions—for instance, 


written Hans 


the 


have been 
book, and whether all 
credited to the actual composers ; whether 


wrote to Laketree that a man who would transpose Beet- 


would ever 
pieces in 


suelow really 


hoven's Ginth symphony ought to be placed either in a 
lunatic asylum or a penitentiary ; whether Floersheim is 
banting so as to fight Moszkowski on even terms; how 
Slivinski happened to run afoul of the Chicago ‘‘ Evening 
Post's’ scribe ; whether Professor Doremus has given his 
testimonial to the two finger exercise, and whether Horatio 
Parker felt flattered by the rendition of his last work by the 
Apollo Club. 

Ta-ta. Remember the pinks and the geranium leaf at 
Philadelphia. Sincerely yours, 

WILHELMINA NICHTSNU1Z, 

Lock Box 4000, Hard Scrabble, Kan. 


Mr. Eyre.—Mr. Alfred J. 
after careful consideration, to retire from the duties of 


Eyre has been compelled, 


organist and accompanist at the Crystal Palace, London, a 
post he has occupied for the last fourteen years. 


| 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Zippora Monteith. 
RS. Zippora Monteith, whose picture is given 
in this issue, is an American by birth, and began her 
career by taking the prima donna soprano roles in various 
opera companies, in which by virtue of her remarkable 
voice and dramatic gifts she met with the greatest success. 
She has lately returned from a very successful trip to 
England, where she was heard to advantage at many of 
the principal concerts and oratorio festivals both in London 
and the provinces. Soon after her arrival in London she 
received very flattering offers to take the leading soprano 
réles with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, but Mrs. Mon- 
teith preferred concert and oratorio work, her pure, noble 
voice and dramatic intensity being particularly suited to 
oratorio singing. She was everywhere favorably received 
and her great compass, flexibility and power, combined 
with purity of intonation and a remarkable distinctness of 
enunciation, won for her many flattering criticisms, 
which were richly deserved, some of which we append 


Royat Cuyorav Society, Roya, ALBert HALt.—‘Enijan.” 


Miss Monteith, who sang the principal soprano part, made great 
success by means of her artistic and devout reading of the music al- 
lotted to her. Her voice is of pure and musical quality, and her 
method of vocalization showed the result of good and careful train- 
ing. Her delivery of the air “‘ Hear ye, Israel,"’ was given in a man- 
ner which was at once natural and unaffected.—*: Morning Post,” 
London, January 23, 1890. 


music was sung by Miss Monteith, an 
American singer of remarkable power. Her voice is pure in quality 
and she sang with very considerable dramatic power. The trying 
‘Hear ye, Israel,’’ was well and thoughtfully sung ; the singer is evi- 
dently earnest and conscientious, and her performance on the whole 
was extremely successful.—The London “ Times,” January 23, 1890. 
i 

““Miss Monteith made a decided success in the trying opening solo 
in the second part, and throughout enhanced by much artistic taste 
the beauty of a sympathetic soprano voice.”—‘*Musical World,” 
January 25, 1890. 


The principal soprano 





SHEFFIELD CHORAL UNION.—‘‘ MEssIAH.” 

Miss Monteith, who was new to a Sheffeld audience, is an Ameri- 
can, and a vocalist of exceptional ability. The soprano recitatives, 
beginning with ‘“ There were Shepherds,” were given with extraordi- 
nary effect, and prepared the audience for the very brilliant singing 
of “Rej« 
wards, and in which the lady proved herself to be a thorough artiste. 

3ut her Hindelian instincts were completely manifested in “I know 

that my Redeemer liveth,’’ a more perfect or effective rendering of 
which air we do not remember to have heard of late. Notwithstand- 
ing that a firm set was made against encores previously, one in this 
case was irresistible, and the devotional air was repeated with, if 
possible, m ore beautiful effect.—‘‘ Daily Telegraph,’ December 26 
1891 


pice Greatly,’’ which was listened to almost immediately after- 


NOTTINGHAM SACRED HARMONIC SocIEty. 

Miss Monteith came as a stranger, but has left a lasting impres- 
sion on the audience. She has a clear, full, powerful voice, that 
without any apparent effort penetrates to the furthest parts of the 
hall ; and while capable of doing the fullest justice to the music, 





sang with the earnestness and feeling that should characterize all 
those who attempt to interpret these heirlooms of the world. 
Nottingham “ Daily Express,’’ March 22. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 
St. Louis CHorat Socrety.—‘‘ CREATION.” 

Miss Zippora Monteith, the soprano, was heard for the first time, 
and every expectation was realized. She has a charming voice, pure» 
clear and sweet in quality, of ample range and power, every note is 
St. Louis 


true and musical, and she sings with ease and expression. 


* Post-Dispatch.” 


Apo._o Cius, Boston. 
especially on the higher 
** Journal.”’ 


Miss Monteith’s voice is strong and pure, 
notes. It is an agreeable voice to hear.-—-Boston 
CECILIAN SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, ‘‘ St. PHAUL.” 

Miss Monteith has a beautiful volce, a pure soprano of ample vol- 
ume and lovely quality, true, even and well poised. She has more- 
over a good oratorio style, singing with great simplicity and with a 
very clear enunciation, and her recitatives as well as her two short 
arias were given with admirable taste and feeling.—‘ Philadelphia 
Times.”’ 

While abroad Mrs. Monteith married an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Percy Fischel, who, while not a professional 
singer, is a musician of ability, and possesses a fine voice. 
He is her manager, and has already booked many valuable 
engagements for the coming season. Mrs. Monteith has 
an extremely large repertory, and has the advantage of 
being a remarkably quick study, being able to master new 
roles in a few hours’ notice. Her début in London was 
made with the Royal Choral Society at Albert Hall, before 
an audience of 12,000 and she possesses many valuable 
testimonials from Sir Joseph Barnby and other prominent 
musicians. 

Mrs. Monteith has accepted the position as solo soprano 
at Grace Church, in thiscity, having had many offers from 
choir directors, and the church is fortunate in having se- 
cured the services of so valuable an artist. She has a 
pleasant studio at 17 East Sixteenth street and has taken 
a limited number of pupils, and makes a specialty of in- 
struction in oratorio, having studied the same while in 
London with Alberto Randegger, and she is particularly 
fortunate in imparting to her pupils her own pure style and 
perfect tone production. She has a great charm of manner 
and a fine stage presence, and readily wins the favor of 
the audience. 

The principal musicians of Boston were recently charmed 








with her singing and unanimous in the opinion that her 
voice was fuller and richer and had improved greatly since 
her stay in London. 


Joseph Bennett as a Wagner 
Prophet. 


Editors Musical Courier: 

@ the May number of the London “Musical 
Times” Mr. Joseph Bennett prints the following note 

over his signature : 

Only two of Wagner's works were performed during the recent 
opera season in Chicago. Sir Augustus Harris leaves the master’s 
later music severely alone this year. The forthcoming performances 
at Bayreuth are to be the last for some time. Does the world demand 
breathing space? 

The undeniable intention of this note is to convey the 
impression that there is a reaction against Wagner ; that 
Americans, English and Germans are tired of him and 
want a change. 

Now, Mr. Bennett may possibly not know any of the 
reasons why only two of Wagner's operas were given in 
Chicago—the fact, for instance, that the mad scene in ‘‘ Lu- 
cia” was substituted for the last act of ‘‘ Tannhduser.” But 
he does know that when Sir Augustus Harris brought over 
to London, two years ago, a competent German opera 
company, to produce Wagner's operas, he found it neces- 
sary to give twenty performances (almost all Wagner’s) in 
place of the six originally contemplated. He also knows 
that the French-Italian company engaged by Sir Augustus 
Harris cannot do justice to ‘tthe master’s later music "— 
has in fact never tried it, and that the Wagnerian critics 
all advised Harris to avoid Wagner unless he could bring 
over again a complete German company. 

All this Mr. Bennett knew, and he must have also known 
what the London critics are constantly referring to, and 
what the directors of the Crystal Palace concerts in London 
have recently declared officially, viz., that it was their ex- 
perience that ‘‘ Wagner's music draws a larger audience at 
the present time than that of any other composer.” 

Furthermore, when Mr. Bennet wrote that note he must 
have known that the reason why Cosima Wagner intends 
to pause a few years in the Bayreuth festivals is not be- 
cause of a lack of interest (the sale of seats has been as 
brisk this year as ever), but because of a lack of available 
singers. When the news regarding the festivals was given 
to the press Mrs. Wagner expressly gave that as her rea- 
son ; she wants to train a new set of singers, obedient to 
her wishes. 

Again, Mr. Bennett must have seen the statistics from 
the ‘‘ Bayreuther Taschenkalender,” of 1894, printed long 
ago in all the musical papers, showing that Bayreuth is 
simply a speck in Wagnerian Germany, and that the num- 
ber of Wagner performances from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 
1893, was 1,047, or an increase of 227 over those of the pre- 
ceding operatic year. Does this look like ‘‘demand for 
breathing space”? 

Once more, can Mr. Joseph Bennett, editor of the London 
‘* Musical Times,” and musical critic of the ‘‘ Telegraph,” 
have been ignorant of the facts that at Milan the only pay- 
ing opera this season has been the ‘* Walkiire,” which was 
given so often (twenty times) that the subscribers had to 
protest against the managers, and that in Paris more than 
a third of all the performances given at the Grand Opéra 
last season (seventy out of 205) were devoted to Wagner? | 
refuse to believe that Mr. Bennett can have been ignorant 
of these facts. If he was he ought not to be a musical 
editor. Yet ignorance can be his only defense against the 
charge of misrepresentation. 

I would not have wasted so much ink on Mr. Bennett's 
absurd and misleading note were it not that it illustrates 
one of the most extraordinary and comic phenomena in the 
history of music. In my ‘‘ Wagner and His Works” I have 
devoted half a dozen chapters to the ‘‘ Critical Prophets,” 
showing that these funny fellows began to prophecy about 
fifty years ago that Wager’s music was about played out. 
They have kept it up ever since—half a century! Of 
course, if a man has no sense of humor you cannot club it 
into him ; but would it not be well for Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer & Co. to edit Mr. Bennett’s notes? 

However, we ought perhaps to forgive him on account 
of his age. He is sixty-three years old, and has been a 
prophet of Wagnerian collapse somany decades that a cure 
of the unfortunate habit must be well nigh impossible. 
The index of my Wagner biography shows that I had to 
refer to his prophesies and other vagaries twelve times. 

Henry T. Finck. 





Munich.—The announcement that the first capell- 
meister of the Munich Court Theatre had received the 
title of ‘‘General Music Director” requires some explana- 
tion. The above title had always been the designation of 
the first capellmeister, and had only been abbreviated into 
‘‘General Director” in common parlance and for convenience. 
Now, to avoid all misunderstanding, the full title, General 
Music Director, will be borne by the present actual capell- 
meister, Herrmann Levi, while Possart will retain the 
designation of ‘‘General Director.” Thus all possibility 
of mistake arising from two officials of the theatre bearing 
identical titles will be obviated. 
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HE 
without an r the thinner concerts and concert au- 
diences are growing, and to tell the truth some of the con- 


nearer we are coming to the months 


certs that do take place are, like oysters and horse-radish in 
the months without an r, fast becoming unpalatable. Still 
there were some exceptions, notable among which was the 
third and last vocal recital of Mrs. Lillian Bailey-Henschel, 
which a week ago to-day she gave at the Singakademie in 
conjunction with her husband, Georg Henschel. As this 
was the only time Henschel appeared here for some time, 
and as the artistic couple are very well liked here, the 
Singakademie was nearly filled on this occasion. You all 
know the finished style and interesting musical way these 
two people have of singing singly or together and which 
is not marred even by the fact that Henschel plays the ac- 
companiments while singing. With almost anybody else, 
either the vocal or the pianistic performance, would suffer 
under this condition ; not so with Henschel, who sang and 
accompanied with consummate art and skill. His voice, 
however, is asstrident and sfrvoede as of yore, only it seems 
to have lost some of that rather unpleasant nasal quality 
which was one of its former concomitants. 

The program, with one exception, contained no new 
thing. New York has been favored with the Paisiello buffo 
duet ‘‘ La cosa non va netta” heretofore, as well as that 
charming duet from Boieldieu’s, ‘‘ Overturned Coaches” 
and the great duet from Donizetti's ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” The 
Hiindel arias from ‘‘ Semele" (O, sleep) and from ‘‘ Par- 
tenope ” (Quel farfalletta) you have heard from Mrs. Hen- 
schel, likewise her exquisite singing of some of her hus- 
band's Lzeder, of which she had to repeat the charming 
‘ Spring ” song, with its bird song imitations. Henschel’s 
interpretation of Bach’s aria ‘‘ Vergissmeinnicht” and of 
Beethoven's setting of Rugantino’s Lied from Goethe's 
‘‘Claudine von Villa Bella” and of the Loewe ballads, 
‘The Haunted Mill” and the ‘ Erlking.” In the latter 
two characteristic compositions he fairly outdid himself, 
and was vociferously applauded, but seemed too much ex- 
hausted to respond to an urgent encore demand. 

The only novelty (to me at least)on the program was 
five vocal quartets, op. 51, to old Russian texts by Henschel. 
They are in his best style and especially interesting in har- 
In their in- 
wife, Miss 


monics, which are not of the everyday kind. 
terpretation, and his 
Helene Jordan, mezzo soprano, and C. Bakkes, tenor, both 
very acccptable artists, were concerned. Mr. Wilhelm 
3erger, a former Bostonian, played the accompaniments to 
the quartets in most musicianly manner. 


* # 


besides the composer 


On the next evening, Wednesday, a concert was given 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death day of Carl Loewe, 
the great ballad composer (born November 30, 1796, at 
Loebejuen, near Halle, died at Kiel, April 20, 1869). The 
Berlin Loewe Society was the moving spirit in this affair, 
and the Philharmonie was fairly well filled by them and 
their friends. The program was much too long, and it is a 
point in doubt whether they rendered any good services to 
the manes of Loewe by devoting nearly three hours’ time 
exclusively to his compositions. One thing certainly was 
shown beyond the shadow of dispute that Loewe was really 
great only in one field, and that is the German ballad, of 
which form and style he was the inventor and an unques- 


tioned master. His aati orchestral and absolute music 
is of a most disappointing sort, Kapel/mezster music pur 
et simple, not even very well scored and conventional to a 
degree. Of this species the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Prof. Franz Mannstaedt’s very careful direction played an 
overture in E major to the opera ‘‘ Rudolf,” a larghetto in 
the same key frqm the E minor symphony and the first 
inovement from the D minor symphony. Not much more 
interesting were the choral excerpts, of which the West- 
phalia Maennergesangverein gave a ‘‘ Hymn to Morning ” 
from the opera ‘“ Rudolf,” and the Caecilia Society, two 
choruses for female voices from ‘‘ Malckadhel,” In the last 
chorus is an effective soprano solo, which was well sung by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Koenig. 

The ballads offered on this occasion were among the best 
of the many that Loewe has given to the world, and their 
musical value was heightened by an orchestration of the 
original piano accompaniments, which in each instance 
does credit to the fine musical sense and taste of those two 
masters of instrumentation, Felix Weingartner and Felix 
Mottl. Moreover, these compositions were interpreted in 
most unexceptionable style by those two renowned Loewe 
singers and honorary members of the Loewe Society, Mrs. 
Gisela and Mr. Josef Standigl. 

The lady, our voluminous and beautiful contralto, gave 
the three ballads of the ‘‘ Moorish Prince,” op. 97, com- 
posed in 1844, and orchestrated by Weingartner, and ‘‘ The 
Fisherman,” and ‘‘ Die Heinzelmaennchen,” orchestrated 
by Mottl. She sang admirably, most especially the latter 
technically most difficult ballad. 

Josef Standig] sang the great dramatic ballad in five 
parts, ‘‘Gregor auf dem Steine,” likewise orchestrated by 
Weingartner, the ballad ‘‘ Naechtliche Heerschau,” with 
the composer’s own and very effective orchestral accompa- 
niment, and ‘*‘ Der Seltne Beter,” one of Loewe’s last and 
most descriptive ballads, the latter with the original piano 
accompaniment. 

Both artists as well as the two choral societies, Dr. Rei- 
inann at the organ and the orchestra joined at the close of 
the lengthy concert in the performance of the last portion 
of Loewe's oratorio, ‘‘ The Resurrection of Lazarus,” op. 
132, and composed in 1863. 


* * * 


Too much Loewe spoiled my musical appetite for the 
next day, and I was glad therefore that noconcert of im- 
portance was going on on Thursday. I went to the opera in- 
stead and saw a repetition of the new and most showy bal- 
let ‘‘Carneval,” of which I spoke at length in my last 
letter, and previous to which I admired Mrs. Pierson in the 
double réle of ‘‘ Santuzza” and ‘‘ Mara.” 

= * * 

On Friday evening a composer's concert of the most pre- 
tentious kind took place at the Philharmonie. Karl Gleitz 
isthe name of the musician, hitherto unknown to fame, 
who imagined that he would thus jump into sudden glory. 
He is a former pupilof Rheinberger of Munich, and, like 
other pupils of the same master, such as Huss and Parker, 
of New York, he learned from him a good deal. The tech- 
nic of composition, notably that of orchestration, is mas- 
tered by Gleitz in an at times nonplussing manner. Un- 
happily, however, this is all he can do. Of original ideas, 
iusical thoughts so called, he has none, and is quite con- 
tent to steal from Wagner in the most barefaced and open- 
handed manner I ever saw. ‘The first work presented, op. 
1, is asymphony in D major for orchestra and organ, to 
which is affixed a quotation from ‘‘ Rheingold.” But Gleitz 
does not quote words only, and he does not quote exclu- 
sively from ‘t Rheingold,” he quotes Wagner noleratim 
from the Vorspiel tothe third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” to the 
last act from ‘‘ Parsifal.” To vary the monotony of the 
proceeding, however, he does not mind taking the first 
theme from the Brahms’ D major symphony, and that you 
may not think he would wind up affairs with perhaps an 
ultimate idea of his own he puts into the finale of the sym- 
phony the old funeral song by Neefe, the whilom teacher of 
Beethoven at Bonn. Well, for stealing Gleitz takes the 
cake, plate and all ! 

The second number of the program, conducted by the 
composer and performed by the increased Philharmonic 
orchestra (all of the members of which he _—_ sae 





az 


busy nearly the entire evening) was a symphonic poem 
(of course) entitled ‘‘ Venus and Bellona,” op. 4, in D 
minor, and inspired (of course) by P. Schobelt’s picture in 
the Berlin National Gallery, in which a young warrior 
wavering between love and battle finally returns to duty’s 
call after a struggle with his passion for a beloved woman. 
I went to see the painting on Sunday, and I can tell you it 
is avery beautiful one ; but please save me from a descrip- 
tion or second hearing of the music, which is exasperat- 
ingly impotent, despite the most glaring colors which are 
lavishly spread upon the orchestral canvas. 

I would have fled from the Philharmonic before the next 
piece, the op. 3, entitled ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisps,” a fantasy 
for piano and orchestra, if had not been for the fact that I 
wanted to hear the pianist, Miss Martha Siebold, a young 
lady of twenty and of exceptional pianistictalent. She isa 
pupil of Moszkowski, after having studied with Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka until the latter master left for the United 
States some three years ago. Miss Siebold had the sym- 
pathies of the audience and the critics before she played a 
note, and I assure you she deserved them. To memorize 
that staff was a severe task in itself, and to play it as Miss 
Siebold did on a rather poor piano and not always with the 
entire orchestra took all her nimble fingers could give. 
But she held out pluckily, and such success as the fantasia 
gained was due almost completely to her brilliant, and, 
under the circumstances, really heroic playing. The com- 
poser is the young lady’s brother-in-law, and that explalns 
why she should have sacrificed herself for his sake. 

The last number on the program, ‘‘ Ahasverus,” an- 
other Jondichtung after Hamerling’s renowned poem 
‘‘ Ahasverusin Rome,” I did not hear. Neither did any of 
the other critics, nor did seven-eighths of the audience. 

The annual concert for the benefit of the pension fund of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra took place at the Philharmonic 
last night, and was very well attended. It offered as a 
special attraction a purely Beethovenian program, per- 
formed with the soloistic assistance of three eminent pro- 
fessors from the Royal High School for Music, Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, Heinrich Barth and Robert Hausmann. 

These three artists joined in the interpretation of the 
rarely heard triple concerto for piano, violin and violon- 
cello, with the accompaniment of the orchestra, in C major, 
op. 56 (composed in 1807). It is not one of Beethoven's 
best or even more mature works, althoughit bears the opus 
number before the Appasionata sonata. It is, however, a 
very pleasing affair, and as such well worth hearing with 
such musicians as the above mentioned. The only disap- 
pointing one was Professor Hausmann, the violoncellist, 
who in the last movement especially was anything but 
sure or even technically flawless. Also in the beautiful 
sonata for piano and cello in A major, op. 69, Professor 
Hausmann failed to come up to expectations, and his part- 
ner, Professor Barth, far outrivalled him in interpretation 
as well as in execution. 

The veteran violinist Joseph Joachim, one of the most 
popular artists of Berlin, was in excellent condition and 
played the two Beethoven violin romanzas with that rare sim- 
plicity and classicity of style for which he is so well known 
and esteemed. He was recalled time and again after the 
F major romanza and the public would not rest satisfied 
until he responded to the most enthusiastic calls for more. 
‘The sacred name of Bach was shouted at him from all sides 
and although it was a Beethoven program’ Professor 
Joachim at last consented to play the Chiaconne, by Bach, 
which masterpiece, unexcelled among the entire literature 
for the violin, he interpreted in a manner worthy of the 
occasion and his great name. It was really a memorable 
and most remarkable performance. 

The orchestra, under Professor Mannstaedt's direction, 
contributed to the program as opening and closing 
bers the ‘‘ Coriolan” and third ‘‘ Leonore” 
creditable style. 


num- 
overtures in a 


a 


The next musical season in New York would seem to be 
largely a violinistic one. Paderewski kept away, and may 
again keep away some of the more noted pianists, but the 
success of Henri Marteau seems to have stirred up the violin- 
ists and made them more venturesome. I know of several 
who intend crossing the ocean next season, the latest one 
to call on me for advice on the — being Mr. L. Hart- 
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The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, LINDH, ELANDI, 
MACONDA, POOLE-KING, SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, 
VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN, McKINLEY, CLARKE 
GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, RIEGER, CAMPANARI, 
FERGUSSON, BEHRENS, BOLOGNA, GALASSI, FISCHER 
AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, JOSEFFY, VON STOSCH 

DENHENDE 


MORGAN, HASSELBRINK, HERBERT, VAN 
and others. 
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mann, concertmaster last winter at Montreux and for this 
summer at Nauheim. He is quite well recommended and 
seems a very nice young fellow. 

* 


* * 


Joseph Joachim will be the soloist at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts next season under Richard 





Strauss’ direction. 


* #& # 


Miss Elise Kutscherra, who will be one of the attractions 
of New next musical season, sang at a court concert 
t Coburg last week before the Queen of England and the 
ther princely personages who attended the wedding fes- 
vities. The lady greatly distinguished herself and was 
nominated chamber singer by the Duke of Coburg. 


oe 
YOrK S 


* * 


Although the season is virtually at an end we are to 
two important musical events yet during the next 
eight days. At the Royal Opera House Kaskel’s one act 
opera, ‘‘ The Morning of the Wedding,” will be brought 
out for the first time on Saturday night, and on Monday 
night of next week the Stern Singing Society will give 
portions of Rubinstein’s latest sacred opera, ‘‘ Christus,” 
under the composer's direction, while Josef Hoffmann, who 
has now finished his sixteenth year, will come out for the 
first time in Berlin with Rubinstein’s D minor piano con- 
certo. Iam more than curious to see whether the youth 
has fulfilled the high expectations which the child raised. 
O. F. 


iave 


Maurel as Falstaff. 
R. MAUREL, the celebrated baritone, has 





been interviewed by the Paris press as to the way | 


in which he effected the extraordinary change in his ap- | 
pearance when he appeared as “‘ Falstaff” in Verdi's opera | débonnaire, practical, adaptable enthusiastic qualities of real 


of that name at the Grand Opéra, of Paris, the other even- 
ing 
head were things difficult to imitate,” said Maurel. ‘I 
rejected the india rubber bags used in most of the small 
theatres to imitate the rotundity of abdomen. 
to be b 
tured with a pin or a sharp nail. P 

‘* Now, as one never knows when he may encounter a 
practical joker on the stage, it struck me that I would have 
a ‘fair round belly with good capon lined’ built so that noth- 
ing could war against it. 

‘So I had an abdominal cuirass made of a pasteboard 
lined with wadding and sustained by whalebones. If 
it had been solid wadding it would be much to heavy to 


shell 


wear 

‘* My shell weighs but 15 pounds, and I can carry it very 
easily. It is not so hot as the rubber, and I have worn it 
for two or three hours at a time when my costumes were in 
preparation, so as to be measured across it. 

‘For the enlargement of the head I wear an ‘ occipital ’ 
mask, building out the skull at the back, and with cheeks 
of cardboard and a huge false beard I fancy that my own 
father would not know me.” 

A curious fact: The builder of the colossal paunch for 
Maurel, Mr. Thomas, is also the designer of costumes for 
the sylph-like Sarah Bernhardt.—** Journal.” 


Another Sangerfest Engagement.— Guiseppe Cam- 
panari has been engaged for the Sangerfest which will 
take place at the Madison Square Garden in June. He has 
just returned from an extended tour with the Mary Howe- 
Lavin Concert Company. 

Denver Recitals.—Mr. Frederic 
two song recitals at his studio in the Mack Block, Denver, 
Col. Mrs. Lewis Searing, piano, will assist. The pro- 
grams give evidence of nice musical taste and will doubt- 


Howard announces 


less prove very attractive. 


lown up like bladders, and of course can be punc- | Paris. 
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TAS 
Tout travail doit étre multiplié par le don personnel, et la facilité. 
Le travail acharné sans la facilité aboutit a la pedagogie, et, la facilité 
sans le travail aboutit a l'inutilité artistique. 
BARON F. DE LA TOMBELLE, Paris. 
HE truth is so true, the strength so strong, 
the finesse so fine, the terseness so terse and the phi- 
losophy so universal in the above that it is well worth the 
while of any one who cannot read it to master sufficient 
French to get the expression straight from the speaker’s 
lips. 

There are old and serious musicians, who are artistically 
solid and well placed, and charming young musicians, who 
are sentimentally or selfishly artistic ; also old-young men, 
who, precocious in art perception and its pursuit, have 
lost the freshness and grace of their years, and are mere 
husks of youth. It is rare to find so young a man so solidly 
placed on Art truth, so sincere, earnest and intelligent in 
its following, who at the same time retains all the fresh, 


youth as the speaker of the above gem of art principle. 
It is not that he is a baron ; anybody can be a baron who 


The phenomenal paunch of ‘Sir John’ and his huge | is born one. It is not that he is charming and fascinating 


in manner ; all Frenchmen act as if you were the first in- 
teresting person they had ever met, and would be the last. 


These have | Itis not that he is a first-class musician ; there are many in 


It is no one of these things that makes conversation 
with Baron de la Tombelle a real pleasure. Itis the uncon- 
scious richness of his personal and mental qualities; the vi- 
brant and étingelant quality of his intelligence that electrifies 
and illuminates, that sees all over and round and through 
things, that enjoys knowledge for its pleasures, not for its 
values, and that appreciates with a liberality large as truth 
itself. Itis the born honesty of his art character that goes 
right, not through the direction of custom or principle, but 
because it was made Up-Right. Unenvious, clear thinking, 
quick to think and calm in his enthusiasms, handsome, easy 
and graceful, with a voice that rolls and gurgles and 
speeds, yet always represents the nobler lines of life—one of 
the Lord's young noblemen, the Baron de la Tombelle. 

That Genius is no respecter of persons is true in hiscase. 
While all his sex are engaged in the passing amusements of 
the hour, here he is laboring like a deckhand in. the fights 
with art conundrums, toiling through the mental drudgery 
of art expression—conception, selection, logic, taste, tech- 
nicality—on account of a born impulse to express musical 
ideas. He has neither bought, nor slipped into, nor driven 
into the place he holdsas composer of first rank, which in 
Paris is all that needs tobe said in praise. He began at 
the beginning, and passed through all the ordeals as the 
bourgeois of talent would have done, and has arrived step 
by step at the goal as the result of ‘‘le don personnel, la 
facilité et le travail!” 

The catalogue alone of his printed work, lying on his 
library table, is a book in itself. The thematic arrange- 
ment of his organ compositions by themselves makes a 
pamphlet. His thought has crossed the waters too and 
found lodgment. He is extensively played in London, 
where he is frequently called to direct the production of 








his works. Mr. Carl, Mr. Gerrit Smith and Mr. Eddy, by 
their sympathetic and capable interpretation, have already 
made him known in America. With the inauguration of 
the grand organ of the Auditorium, Chicago, two French- 
men were identified—Th. Dubois and F. de la Tombelle. 
His ‘‘ Fantaisie de Concert” played on that ocgasion was 
dedicated to Mr. Eddy. A ‘‘Choral and Variations” has 
since been dedicated to S. P. Warren, whom all musicians 
honor ; his ‘t Toccata and Finale,” ‘‘ Marche Pontificale,” 
‘*Théme de la Redemption” and ‘‘ Marche Nuptiale ” are 
all popular with us. 

His organ works are in twoseries, each having six books, 
each book from three to seven works, and every phase of 
religious thought being represented. One piece of sym- 
phonic development is thirty-five pages long. Of songs he 
has written some twenty-four, for chorus much, and for 
some of these the words, although he does not ‘* pose as a 
poet.” Then there are a ‘‘ Quatuor” and ‘ Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra.” which have each won for him Pleyel 
prizes ; a ‘‘ trio,” a ‘‘ Grande Fantaisie sur Noé]” for organ 
and orchestra, and a ‘‘ Paraphrase” upon a Latin text 
which was played by Guilmant at the Trocadero concerts 
last season. His collection of pieces that he ‘‘ does not 
count” would make a neat little library for somebody. 
Besides this he is a piano artist, not a mere player, and an 
organ master, which means first being master of counter- 
point, composition, harmony and the technicalities of exe- 
cution. He moreover shows the strength of confining 
himself to musical art. While an amateur, he is no dabbler. 

It is as anorganist, however, that De la Tombelle is known 
andlovedin Paris. The organ is his love, pride and delight. 
To touch it, to think through its great soul is his passion, 
to write for it his duty and pleasure. No organist in 
Paris, not holding an organ, has a better record than he. 
Wealthy, naturally he avoids the tedium attaching to 
salaried position. At the same time he is sought by the 
best musicians in the city to replace them when absent or 
busy, ofttimes for the pleasure of listening tohim. He is 
at present, for instance, playing at La Madeleine while M. 
Dubois is ‘‘way down in mid-France” writing a drama. 
He has played on almost every good organ in Paris, and 
when in the city usually has an organ every Sunday. His 
playing is marked by finesse in phrasing, clean cut touch, 
taste and imagination in coloring and a certain stamp of 
meisterschaft which none but a lover of the instrument can 
produce. 

His musical education has been peculiar. Wealth and 
position putting professional life aside, it was not until 
after nineteen (late in life, as it is considered here) that he 
commenced serious musical study. 

His mother was a musician of more than ordinary talent, 
a pupil of Prudhomme and Liszt, her playing marked by 
spirituality and imaginaticn. Without burdening him she 
at once commenced a judicious and systematic training of 
the talents her son inherited, which showed as ‘‘ don per- 
sonnel” even in infancy. Born with sense of absolute pitch, 
ear, eye, finger facility and love for the art, even before and 
during school life he was putting into mental bank all the 
necessary resources for a musical future, above all absorb- 
ing the sentiments of the masters, an education in itself. 
All through school and college life every spare moment, 
even those taken from eating and sleeping, were devoted 
to music for its own sake without any idea of object or plan 
or without interfering with his academic life in which he 
won all the possible diplomas and honors. 

The inaction of post college life shadowing him at nine- 
teen, he plunged into serious musical study under the 
genial and judicious care of Guilmant, whom he adores, and 
of whom he learned piano, organ and harmony, besides the 
untold wealth of indirect instruction possible with such a 
teacher. He later studied counterpoint, composition and 
fugue with Dubois. 

Indicating his character, understand that he did not write 
one line of composition proper till after he had completed 
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the course in each of the above studies. Every bit of the 
great quantity of writing has since then been done. Think 
of the force of musical impulse that must have been caged 
all through his college life, and what force of character to 
be able to wait ! 

Guilmant, Dubois, Saint-Saéns and Bach are his saints. 
Speaking of Guilmant, he says: ‘‘ Itis rarely that one finds 
the ‘ daily’ and the art characters’ so consistent as in 
him. In his association with his pupils, friends, fellow 
men, there. is the same clear, simple honesty, the same 
sturdy integrity and love of the true and sound as opposed 
to the false and glittering that characterize his organ 
playing and composition. It is still more rare that a man 
of this stamp should arrive at such enviable popularity and 
success. He is loved and appreciated in life as most sterl- 
ing characters after death.” He speaks with equal warmth 
of M. Dubois. Of Saint-Saéns he says that few dream 
what an impulse to the best musical progress in France 
Saint-Saéns has been. His firm severity as to standard is 
not known by people who know only his brilliancy. One 
of De la Tombelle’s best friends isthe charming and esti- 
mable gentleman M. Richault, who publishes all he writes 
and of whom he speaks with a glow and a tenderness and 
a rubbing of the hands together that has nothing to do 
with business relations but indicates thorough apprecia- 
tion. 

I never saw a man in whom humanity made such a wide 
basis for thought as Baron de la Tombelle. It wholly 
eliminates class distinctions and almost those of race. He 
attempts no classification as to country. He takes the 
best individually as to talent, individuality, intelligence, as 
of members of a big human race of divers methods. He 
criticises but one country and its people, andI do not blame 
him there. 

But that one is not America. Our country has the deep- 
est interest for him. He does not regard her with the un- 
comprehending astonishment of most French people. He 
understands fully and explains intelligently the whys and 
wherefores of her immense activity and enterprise. What 
delights him in the Americans he has met is that they never 
get tired either of what is-about them or of their own 
work. He knows so many people of talent who never 
achieve through lack of interest and through moral 
fatigue. He cannot imagine an American failing through 
ennui. They do not pretend to like what they do not, and 
are generally correct in their taste so far as their education 
goes. They have to him the waiveté and enthusiasm of in- 
telligent children. He enjoyed Mr. Gerrit Smith and Mr. 
Carl immensely, and said many nice things of them as men 
and as artists. 

‘‘Itis not only a question of staying at home,” he said, 
‘‘that the French do not learn foreign languages, but as a 
fact, asarace, they are not gifted with facility for language. 
This lack is perhaps given them because destined to be an 
essentially artistic and home staying people. The fact 
remains. 

‘‘The study of music is not followed to any extent in 
Parisian society circles. Amusement, gayety, distractions 
of mundane occupations make serious study impossible. 
Musical in instinct and through the unconscious education 
of this art centre, they make good audiences, having taste, 
discernment and appreciation, but they are passive artists. 
Some noble ladies essay dilettantism, but beyond the satis- 
faction of amour propre and friendly stimulation they do 


not go. Musical study is a drudgery and technicality an 
essential. Fifty pages of counterpoint constitute a 
‘course ;’ the 350th is rarely reached. 


‘‘ Although the music in Catholic churches is more elabo- 
rate than that in Protestant ones, a Protestant country is the 
best for the musician. Accustomed to short morceaux, at- 
tendants on Catholic service weary under compositions of 
long development. Protestants love and appreciate them. 
So it is that Frenchmen love to have their works given in 
England, Germany and America. It is better worth while 
to treat heavy and important subjects for them. Concerts 
and recitals—not services—are the musician’s delight. He 
thinks the American organists must be in the seventh 
heaven from their organ recital mec col 
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Pe in writing he mai as a sign of musical 
sincerity. Genius writes what it feels. Feelings are 
changeful and contradictory. When a man’s work is mo- 
notonously good it is evidence he is cultivating the public, 
not thinking through harmony. 

(This may be so, but it seems as if a writer should have 
the taste to throw out the results of his tedious moods, not 
impose them on the public, as even the best writers do.) 

All art is a question of impression, he said. The best 
art is based on sincerity of impression or conviction. This, 
however, has nothing to do with sincerity of character. 
A man’s artistic work may be much more honest than his 
life. The two may coincide, as in Guilmant’s case. Hon- 
esty of art means expressing one’s own impression. It 
means following a blind impulse through a perfect (art) 
head and heart, the divine impulse of creation behind, a 
sheet of blank paper before. 

Much of the 1dea of French frivolity and lack of power is 
due to the success of her operettas, her romances, and the 
fact that strangers pass but the butterfly months in the city. 

The lovely home of Baron De la Tombelle is rich in artis- 
tic treasure impossible to give an idea of. Oneof the most 
prized bits is a lock of hair of Napoleon I., which, framed 
with a long autograph letter of the Emperor, and sur- 
mounted by the coronet, is an heirloom direct through an 
ancestor. Busts and portraits of musicians mingle with 
those of worthy ancestors on walls and brackets. Then 
there is the family chateau way down in ‘‘ Midi,” the an- 
cient walls partly demolished, the castle faithfully guarded 
intact. In a corner is a little square cabinet containing 
twenty-two medals of all styles, all gained through musical 
competition. To open the cabinet he removed a pretty bas- 
ket containing a large soft ball of black silk. On replacing 
it,at a caressing word, the ball sprang to his breast, and 
the most adorable, pure black Angora cat, with the eyes of 
a woman in love, and tail like a lamp-chimney cleaner, 
wound herself about his neck. A beautiful dog with a face 
like a court lady, looked reproachfully over her shoulder 
from a sofa in the opposite corner. 

* a * 

The music at the Glorification of Jeanne d’Arc at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame was magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion. The dense mass of people banking the church on all 
sides after the inside was packed, the mingling dignitaries 
of nobility, royalty, military, Church and school, and the 
imposing Catholic service in its most ornate character, 
increased the magnetic influence of compositions which 
fairly exhaled the patriotic sentiment of the occasion. 

Exactly at 2 p. M. the prelude to Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe de 
Jeanne d’Arc” was majestically executed, the strident 
blasts of the trumpets echoing through the vast vaults of 
the cathedral produced an electrical effect, while harmonies 
of classic antiquity terminated in religious melody, to be 
followed by triumphant strains from the grand orchestra. 
After the ‘‘ Chant de None,” solemn vespers was presided 
over by the Cardinal. After this was a most inspiring pro- 
cession of dignitaries of Church and State, headed by the 
white banner of Jeanne d’Arc. 

During the blessing of the banner by the Cardinal, the 
effect of the battle call by the drums during the exchange 
of salutes between the white flag of the Maid of Orleans 
and that of Patey, an old battle flag, stained with blood 
and torn by bullets, was deeply impressive. 

The execution of the ‘‘ Vision de Jeanne d’Arc,” by Al- 
fred Josset, was most remarkable. The battle blasts of 
trumpets in the galleries mingled with the slow religious 
strains played by the orchestra in the transept as though 
it were the call of the Soldier Maid to battle mingling with 
her prayers. 

After the panegyric the ‘ ssa 
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the entire crowd, perhaps some 7,000, people! Gounod’s 
‘‘Sancta Maria,” ‘‘O Salutaris,” of Mehiil; ‘‘ Regina 
Coeli,” by Veroti ; ‘‘ Tu es Petrus,” by Bellenot ; ‘‘ Tantum 


Ergo,” by l’Abbe Geispitz, and a cantata by Bouichere, 
were followed by a ‘‘ Te Deum” that seemed to raise the 
very roof toward Heaven. The effect was still deepened 
by the kneeling of the whole vast assembly during the 
Elevation, and amidst a battle fanfare of drums and 
trumpets in the distance. ‘‘ Notre Soeur la Belle Lorraine” 
was played by the orchestra during the salute of the Cardi- 
nal by the military. It was a scene, a drama of sound and 
sight and emotion never to be forgotten by those who 
partook. 


During the visit of the Scandinavian composer, Grieg, to 
Paris, he was given a reception musicale at the charming 
summer-home-atelier of M. Rafaélli, one of the masters of 
the ‘‘ impressionist ” school of art in the city. 

Nobles, ministers of state, and artists with their wives 
and daughters were present. The place, artistic to a de- 
gree, decorated in the poetic style of Norwegian churches, 
seemed made expressly for the occasion. Grieg being 
freshly before the Parisian mind, owing to the recent tri- 
umphs of M. Raoul Pugno, late organist of St. Eustache, in 
the piano rendition of the Grieg concerto, enthusiasm 
was fresh and warm, interest keen, and the knowledge 
that Madame Grieg was also to be present anaes to the 
éclat. 

The sonata in C minor was given by Marsick and Pugno 
the leading violin and piano artists in Paris, causing, 
further sensation. Grieg turned the leaves for Pugno, his 
little wife close by receiving the frequent demonstrations of 
approval when favorite passages were being passed 
through. 

About the size of Louis Lombard, with high white forehead, 
long grey-blond hair, plain blond tints, heavy mustache, in 
blue suit with short sack coat, full student's tie, tan gloves, 
arms crossed over his breast, grey brown-eyes glowing 
with clairvoyant fires, his head pulsating with the rhythm 
of the music, he stood quietly. The bank of gay, conven- 
tional Parisians on one side, the group of traveled foreign- 
ers on the other, the host and his charming wife and 
daughter, Madame Grieg, a tiny foreign looking mite in 
black, a striking and almost exact duplicate of her husband, 
the two distinguished musicians in their best vein, and the 
artistic framing of the place made a tableau worth repre- 
senting. Massenet’s characteristic figure added later to 
the effect. 

Marsick never played the violin more sympathetically or 
with more illuminating color. Pugno was a king of melody 
at the piano. At the close of the composition nothing of 
praise and encouragement were left to be desired by the 
musicians. Grieg wrung Marsick by the hand, Pugno the 
great dark giant he almost embraced, assuring him that 
never in his life had he heard the piano part so nobly 
given. 

Madame Grieg astonished and won all by her intensely 
dramatic rendering of some of her husband’s songs, he 
accompanying her on the piano. She showed herself an 
artist in lyric declamation, and her voice was large and well 
trained. More than one regretted not understanding the 
words. Several four-hand pieces were played by Grieg and 
Pugno, the Norwegian genius expressing in his weird face 
and eyes all that was left unsaid by the compositions, A 
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1arming French lunch followed, during which toasts, com- 

ments, au revoirs and bon voyages were mingled. 
* * & 

Fortunately for Pugno the very next day a concert de- 


ompositions, himself accompanying, was given 





‘néAtre d'Application, and during the three hours of 
plendid artistic variety that shook the house with applause 
Grieg was one or the most earnest and thoughtful listeners. 
The following program was given with ‘‘ conférence expli- 
cative"” by a French scholar: Sonata in D minor for piano, 
n four parts; allegro maéstozzo, intermezzo, marche funébre, 
ale, air de Marthe de la Résurrection de Lazare oratorio. 
Elégie and valse lente for violoncello played by Joseph 
Hollman, Pugno’s chum, who created the liveliest enthu- 
siasm by his passionate playing of the slow waltz. 
Pages d'Amour, a collection of six songs. Fragments 
rom a lyric drama, ‘* Prométhée,” representing the Ana- 
me des Dieux and et Quatur des Cyclopes, and Scéne 
ies Océanides, with prelude transcription for two pianos. 

Not a bad showing for organ loft thought. 

The following Sunday, Grieg, as guest of the Colonnes, 
in their box at Chastelet, listened with evident emotion to 
that marvelous sequel by Berlioz, ‘‘ The Damnation of 
Faust It was the last representation of the year. The 
house was thronged. What a triumph of musical art, 
creative and executive, to represent vividly such scenes 
without the aid of scene or tableau ! 


* * 
A French organist this week expressed the deepest dis- 


gust at the “‘ bizarre taste” of the Prince of Wales in order- 


ng and drinking ‘‘ Kummel” before his dinner instead of 
after, at a table where both were seated ‘Mon Dieu! 
Kummel! C'est un digesteur, pas un apprétif! Quel goit 
vizarre !” 

** * 

At the Conservatoire the other day, where Verdi and 
Thomas sat side by side, one could not help comparing the 
trong, erect bearing, forceful dark eyes and unfatigued 
mien of the composer of ‘‘ Trovatore” with the delicate, 
stooped, grizzly and worn-out air of the writer of ‘ Mig- 
non Is it a matter of constitution, of climate, or of 
work FANNIE EpGAr THOMAS 


A Crane Pupil.—Miss Marie Dooley, the new contralto 


f the Central M. E. Church, Fourteenth street and Seventh 
avenue, has a most beautiful, rich contralto voice, well 
placed, and sings with ease and finish. Her only teacher 


has been and is Mrs. Ogden Crane, whose method is the 
true Italian 

Burlington Music.—The following program was given 
at Bishop Hopkins’ Hall, Burlington, Vt.,on Monday even- 
ng by the pupils of Miss Elise L. Lathrop, 
director of the music department, and her assistants, Miss 


yr of last week, 


Von Seyfriend, piano, and Miss Spaulding, of the vocal 
class 
X. Scharwenka 
Miss Jessie McL 4 
t Beil , nkire Vincent 
Misses Consalus and Sprag 
( 4 o% : enn veadeer Mendelssohn 
Miss Grace McDonald 
Walzer pee E. Grieg 
Sor f Love : phabeue Ethelbert Nevin 
Miss Jessie McDonal 
K Ostrow,” No. 15.... . ie ceenesoes ... Rubinstein 
Miss Grace Sprague 
Florian’s Song” sehuenenes eeuboesen Godard 
Miss Consalus 
ta, op, 14, No. 2, second movement 00% esecbeoes coecce DOECCROVER 
Miss Anna Bliss 
V S g I st Spubewenysbovesonsdesseeeunee ( nod 
Mics Grace Sprague 
a I aA ( pin 


; Miss Madeline Smith. 


A Charity Concert.—A concert for the benefit of the 


Baby Fresh Air Fund was given at Hardman Hall on May 
t before a large audience. Misses Olive, Florence and 
Charlotte Flammer, Bessie Mecklem, Lillian Reiche, 


Maude Furniss, Marie Rodgers, Marion Bender and Emma 
Muschenheim, Mr. H. C. Mecklem and Mr. Harry Pepper 
took part in a most enjoyable program. 

Several of the participants are pupils of Miss Corinne 
Flint, and they did their teacher much credit. Mr. Peter 
Flint was the director. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., April 28, 1894. 
HE Crystal Palace concerts ended their pres- 
ent season completing the thirty-eighth series last 
Saturday. Mr. August Manns and those associated with 
him certainly deserve hearty congratulations for ably sus- 
taining and possibly raising the standard of work done by 
these efficient forces under sucha great conductor. To- 
day,when Mr. Manns takes his benefit, it will be a reflection 
upon the musical public if every seat is not taken. The 
program last week included Dr. Mackenzie’s overture to 
‘« Twelfth Night,” which is certainly one of the best Shake- 
spearian preludes ever written, and proved a great favorite 
on Saturday. The other orchestral numbers were Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony, and overture to ‘‘Tannhdauser,” 
both splendidly interpreted. Mrs. Sophie Menter played 
Liszt’s E flat concerto for piano and orchestra, and the 
popular ‘‘ Ave Maria” and ‘‘ Erl King ” (Schubert-Liszt). 
Miss Jessie Hudleston made her début at these concerts in 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh Vieni, and Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ A Memory.” 
For the benefit concert to-day the following vocalists have 
kindly offered their services to Mr. Manns: Miss Rini 
Allerton, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Andrew Black and the 
Crystal Palace Choir. Lady Hallé will be the solo violinist, 
and Miss Fanny Davies the solo pianist. The orchestra, 
which will be augmented for the occasion, will play for the 
usual novelty Dvoradk’s overture, ‘‘In der Nature ;” Beet- 
hoven's symphony in A, and the ‘‘ Procession March ” and 
‘Morning Hymn” from ‘ Die Meistersinger.” Another 
interesting novelty will be the first performance in Eng- 
land of Saint-Saéns’ new concerto for piano and orchestra. 
The Queen’s Hall Choral Society, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. F. H. Cowen, have commenced the good work 
of giving high class concerts at popular prices and on Satur- 
day afternoon, and brought forward the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 
with such capital artists as Miss Ella Russell, Miss Greta 
Williams, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Watkin Mills, The 
choir, which is composed of good material, shows improve- 
ment at each succeeding performance’ The orchestra, 
made up from the members of the other leading bands of 
the metropolis under such an experienced leader as Mr. 
Carrodus, did thoroughly satisfactory work. Miss Ella 
Russell, whose every appearance in works shows an ad- 
vance in her interpretative powers, rendered her part well. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, whose name has been so long associ- 
ated with the tenor music of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s popular 
work, fully sustained his high reputation in his masterly 
rendering of the part. Mr. Watkin Mills in his part of 
‘* Lucifer,” which suits his grand voice so admirably, made 
a lasting impression on the immense audience at this his 
last public appearance before leaving for his American 
tour. Altogether the work done at this, the first of the 
series, is an earnest of what we may look forward to in the 


” 


rest. To-day the program includes the third act of ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,” and other Wagner selections. 
Mrs. Frickenhaus’ matinée last week was one of the 


most interesting recitals heard in London for some time. 
The public at large like the introduction of other instru- 
ments besides the piano, and consequently Mr. Simonetti’s 
violin playing was much appreciated, and I believe this 
spice gave an added relish for the refined and artistic in- 
terpretations given to the commendable, though unusual 
program selected by this lady, including a lively gigue by 
Nawratil, two pretty compositions from Freidberg, a 
berceuse, op. 72, by Tschaikowsky, a gavot and bourrée by 
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Will enter upon its Fourth Season as a permanent organ- 
ization with the same artistic forces as heretofore, and will 
be available for a limited number of engagements outside 
of New York. 
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Hans Huber, and a‘‘ Legende Slave ” and ‘‘ Valse Capri- 
cieuse” by Graham P. Moore. These two artists united 
in Beethoven’s duet sonata, op. 96, and the violinist chose 
for his solo Bach’s sonata in B minor. 

Another concert that should have been mentioned last 
week was one given by Mr. Wilber Gunn at the Prince of 
Wales Club’s beautiful concert room, when a large and 
distinguished audience was present. Ample variety was 
provided by the twenty different solicitors chosen for the 
entertainment of his patrons. Among the more popular 
items was Miss Rosa Green's singing of the gavot from 
‘* Mignon,” and ‘* Twilight Echoes” by Charles Deacon, 
accompanied by the composer. Miss Emilie Naudin 
gave Lawrence Kellie’s ‘‘ Sleeping Tide” most artistically. 
Mr. Aramis gave delightful renderings of Tosti’s ‘‘ My 
Dreams” and Massenet’s ‘‘Pensées d’Automne.” Mr. 
Dwight Edwards’ beautiful voice was much appreciated in 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nur wer die sehnsucht kennt,” and Raff's 
‘*Immer bei dir.” Mr. Wilber Gunn chose Denza’s ‘ Call 
me back” and ‘‘Arab Love,” by Charles Deacon, to de- 
light his hearers, which showed the wonderfully sympa- 
thetic quality of his tenor voice. Mr. Wilber Gunn is one 
of the most successful singers of English songs and ballads 
in the metropolis, and he is steadily gaining a reputation 
for his exceptional powers of interpretation and vocalization 
in oratorio and other works. Among the instrumental 
music was Mackenzie's ‘‘ Benedictus,” played by Miss 
Alice Maude Liebmann, a violinist of tender years ; Wieni 
awski’s ‘‘ Legende,” by Miss Edith Drake, the often men- 
tioned olia player, and Salaman’s ‘‘Saltarello,” excellently 
played by Miss Miriam Goodman. 

Mr. Robert Newman gave a concert of popular music at 
Queen's Hall on St. George’s Day, when this highly es- 
teemed manager combined the duties of concert direction 
with the glories of an artist, and won his full share of applause 
from the audience. The other vocalists were the Mes- 
dames Mabel and Meredyth Elliot, Mr. Iver MacKay and 
the Meister Glee Singers. The work of these artists, with 
the national airs played by the Grenadier Guards, 
pleted an enjoyable concert. 

Mr. Frederick Bevans gave his annual concert in the 
evening, when a large audience testified as to their hearty 
approval of Mr. Bevans’ workin nouncertain manner. He 
brought out a new song for the occasion, ‘*The Mighty 
River,” a bright, pleasing ballad in the composer's best 
style, which was sung by Miss Clara Butt with her usual 
success, anda partof it had to be repeated. Another of 
Mr. Bevans’ favorites, ‘The Dream of my Heart,” was 
given another bound ontoward wide success by Mr. Edward 
Lloyd’s admirable singing of it. Mr. Bevans was heard to 
advantage in his ‘‘The Admirable Broom,” which has 
evidently not lost any of its popularity. The other num- 
bers were rendered by Mrs. Clara Samuel, Miss Florence 


com- 


Bethell, Miss Greta Williams, Mr. Robert Hilton, the 
‘* Dilettante”” Vocal Quartet and the Meistersingers’ Or- 
chestra. 


A novel entertainment was given by Mr. J. A. Collings, 
at St. James’ Hall, under the title of a ‘‘ Bohemian Concert.” 
A large number of artists assisted, among them being 
Miss Grace Woodward, whose beautiful contralto 
was heard to advantage in Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ Summer 
Night,” and a duet ‘‘ The Sailor Sighs” with Mr. Hubert 
Evelyn. Little Miss Valli sang and danced most cleverly 
accompanied by her instructor, Mrs. Joseph Watson. 
Many other numbers were enthusiastically received by 
the large crowd present, and Mr. Collings, who conducted 
with entrain, deserved much praise for thus contributing 
to the enjoyment of his friends. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson is giving a series of three piano 
recitals at St. James’ Hall, two of which have taken place 
and the third comes off on next Tuesday. It will be 
remembered that he is from Manchester, and has several 
times before played in London, but not to the extent of 
three recitals, embracing certainly test programs. His 
first included organ fantasie and fugue in G minor (Bach- 
Liszt), Beethoven’s sonatas in C, op. 53, and in E flat, 
op. 81; Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, op. 54; Schu- 
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mann’s Papillons, op. 2; Chopin’s Valse in A flat, op. 42, 
Berceuse, Etudes inG flat, op. 25, No. 9, and A minor, 
No. 11, Scherzo in C sharp minor, No. 3, and Rubin- 
stein’s Etude in C. Second recital—Five sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, the D minor, op. 31, No. 2; F op. 57, E, op. 109, 
A flat, op. 110, and C minor, op. 111. This recital opened 
with Bach’s Fantasia chromatica and fugue, and ended 
with Brahms’ Rhapsodie in G minor, op. 79, No. 2. 
Third recital next Tuesday, Bach’s Gavot in D and G 
minor, Beethoven's Sonata in A, op. 101 ; Schumann’s Fan- 
tasientiicke, op. 12; Sterndale Bennett’s three musical 
sketches, op. 11; Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp, Etudes 
in G flat, No. 5, and in C, No. 7, op. 10, and in F, op. 25, 
No. 8; Nocturne, and Ballade in G minor, Liszt’s ‘ Erl 
King” (Schubert), Liebestraum and Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 12. Everyone must agree that Mr. Dawson, who has 
not yet reached his twenty-sixth year must have the true 
British courage to attempt before a London audience to 
play a program including five Beethoven sonatas. To say 
that Mr. Dawson fully rose to the occasion and gave 
ideal interpretations of the inner meaning of these 
classics, would hardly be correct, but he gave unmistak- 
able evidence of possessing talent of a high order. In 
each succeeding number he more clearly indicated his 
artistic resources, and his wonderful technic, becoming 
more and more at the service af true sentiment. His 
playing secured the marked approval of a fairly numerous 
audience. 

The annual meeting of the Tonic Sol Fa College was 
held at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night, with Mr. F. H. 
Cowen in the chair Mr. Cowen evidently formulated the 
ideas of the crowd, which filled every part of the house, 
when he said that this system was becoming universally 
recognized and that it had done much for music in Eng- 
land by making it so that the masses had been learning 
to sing, and this had placed us at the head of all nations 
in choral singing. During the evening the prize choir 
from the board school of Hazelrigge Road gave very in- 
teresting educational illustrations of the methods of 
teaching. In addition to this the Bow and Bromley 
Choir, under Mr. W. G. McNaught, the South London 
Choral Association, under Mr. J. C. Venables, and the 
Temperance Choral Society, under Mr. J. A. Birch, con- 
tributed some excellent choral numbers and part songs. 

The present season of the Royal Choral Society closed 
with a model performance of the ‘‘ Elijah” on Thursday 
evening. Sir Joseph Barnby secured the hearty co-oper- 
ation of all his forces and the result was one to excite 
the admiration of the thousands of amateurs that gave 
unmistakable evidence of their appreciation many times 
during the evening, the chorus ‘‘ Thanks be to God” 
being especially successful. Mr. Andrew Black was the 
‘* Elijah” and right well did he sing his part from first to 
last. Mrs. Elene Eaton added to her laurels won on a 
previous occasion; Miss Clara Butt gave a good interpre- 
tation to the contralto music, and Mr. Edward Lloyd was 
in excellent form, singing the tenor music with all his 
usual success. The second quartet was made up of Miss 
Hudleston, soprano; Miss Edith Leslie, contralto; Mr. B. 
Madison, and Mr. Hinchft. FRANK VINCENT. 


Vienna Letter. 
APRIL 22, 1804. 
LGA VON ZERDAHELYI, a Hungarian 


violinist, gave an interesting recital recently to an al- 
most empty house. The program included a sonata of 
Tartini, chaconne of Bach for violin alone, adagio from the 
sixth concerto of Spohr, and ballade and polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps, and the enthusiasm of her listeners bespoke a 
more assured success for her next appearance. Miss Zer- 
dahelyi is most artistic; her tone is large and pure, and 
her technic excellent, while her rendition of the chaconne 
was particularly masterly. Labre’s dreadful ballade ‘* Ed- 
ward” was imposed upon an unwilling public, the com- 
poser accompanying. Mr. Gartner, the baritone, appeared 
to somewhat better advantage in two songs of Lamberg. 
Beethoven's string quartet (op. 18) was well rendered by 
the concert givers, Mrs. Bailetti and Misses Fingel and 
Luka. 

When the Music Association announced a grand concert 
to be given under the direction of Anton Rubinstein there 
was a little flutter of excitement in the musical circles ; but 
when the scarlet posters announced a piano recital to be 
given by the great master in Bésendorfer’s Hall, there was 
a wild rush for tickets. At 7 in the morning the line of ap- 
plicants was so extensive that in twenty minutes the box 
office was sold out. Royalty was well represented and an 
ovation was tendered the grand old man, with whom time 
has dealt so gently, for he has the same wonderful power 
and delicacy of touch, refinement, grace, force and fire of 
imagination as of old, and if it betrue that Rubinstein 
strikes as many wrong notes as in his earlier days, it is 
also true that even these notes are like no one else’s correct 
ones. 

The program for the large concert consisted entirely of 
Rubinstein’s compositions, but, strange to say, the audi- 
ence was not a large one. The opening number was the 
overture to ‘‘ Dimitri Donskoi,” which was followed by an 
aria from ‘‘ Die Kinder der Haide.” Miss Wiberg has a 
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clear, sympathetic voice well adapted to theselection. The 
piano concerto with orchestral accompaniment, as inter- 
preted by Sofie von Jakimowski, was warmly received. 
She is one of the youngest and most talented of Rubin- 
stein’s pupils, and played with great fire and abandon, 
which entirely put to shame the tardiness and slowness of 
the orchestra. Three scenes from the sacred opera 
‘* Moses” were given. The music is in the style of oratorio 
and despite its beauty and worth it was a severe strain 
upon the listeners. The soloists were unhappily chosen, 
Franz Reichenberg alone meeting with universal appro- 
bation. Marie Wilhelmj, Rosa Bernstein and Messrs. Dip- 
pel, Heidl, Schittenhelm and Donauer assisted. The 
chorus, under the direction of Gericke, appeared to excel- 
lent advantage. 

There has been a warm friendship between Theodore 
Leschetizky and Rubinstein ever since the days when they 
were fellow professors in the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
so when the former asked his comrade to favor his pupils 
with a private musicale, Rubinstein gladly consented. 
Leschetizky’s artistic and spacious rooms were gaily dec- 
orated, the students, seventy in number, were in attend- 
ance in gala attire and laden with flowers, while Rosen- 
thal, Griinfeld, Epstein, Doer, Schytte, Rée and others 
added prestige to the scene. Rubinstein was in excellent 
humor, and I thought played much better than in his public 
concert. He was literally buried beneath flowers at the 
close, and on leaving bade us not ‘‘ good bye” but “ auf- 
wiedersehen.” LILuian APEL. 


Weimar Letter. 
WEIMAR, April. 

ERDI'S “ Falstaff’? was given here for the 

first time on the 8th, the Grand Duchess’ birthday. 

The theatre was crowded from pit to dome, the extra large 

audience being attracted partly by the new opera and 

partly by the presence of the Grand Duchess, who never 

goes toethe theatre except on her own and the Emperor's 
birthday. 

The performance was on the whole a good one, though 
Schwarz, who sang the title rdle, was not quite up to his 
usual standard of excellence. 

‘‘ Falstaff” cannot fail to make a deep impression on 
those who are thoroughly familiar with Verdi's earlier 
operas. It’s hard to realize that this work was written by 
the same man who composed ‘‘I] Trovatore” and ‘‘ Trav- 
iata.” At first hearing one is much surprised by the almost 
utter absence of lyric melody, which one expects of Verdi 
in abundance; but the composer compensates for this by 
his skillful handling of his motives and by his charming in- 
strumentation. 

‘« Falstaff” will probably never be as popular as ‘‘ Trova- 
tore,” but it is considered by many his greatest opera. It 
is very modern and is certainly a wonderful work for a man 
of eighty years. Saat 

Two highly enjoyable chamber music concerts were 
given on the evenings of the 9th and 20th by the Halir 
String Quartet, assisted by Richard Miihlfeld, of Mein- 
ingen, the king of clarinetists. 

The program of the first concert was as follows : 


Quartet in C Major.......ccccccececcececccecccccvesccevecs W. A. Mozart 
Quartet in E minor, Op. 50.........-.seeeeeeeeeereeeees L. V. Beethoven 
Quintet, op. 115, for clarinet, two violins, viola and ’celo...... Brahms 


The playing of the quartet was superb. Halir as a per- 
former of chamber music has no superior, and he was ably 





assisted by the Berlin members of the organization. Hugo 
Dechert, the ‘cellist, isa fine artist and by far the best of 
the three from Berlin. Carl Markees, the second violin, is 
the only weak member of the club. The difference be- 
tween his playing and Halir’s is too marked. The second 
violin is usually the weak member of a string quartet. It 
is the same with the Weimar quartet, of which Halir is at 
the head. 

The novelty of the concert was Brahms’ quintet. This 
remarkable work has already been discussed at length 
in the columns of THE MusicaL Courter, so I will only say 
that it was given a wonderful rendering and was received 
in the same spirit in which it was performed. 

The clarinet has of course a leading part, and Miihlfeld | 
plays it as no other man can. No one who has not heard 
him knows what a marvelous tone can be produced on this | 
instrument. Both in quality and in volume it was quite | 
unlike any clarinet tone I had ever heard. Miihlfeld pos- | 
sesses, moreover, a prodigious technic and is a thorough | 
musician. 

Hans von Biilow was the first to bring Miihlfeld into pub- 
lic notice. Biilow had been conductor of the Meiningen 
Orchestra but a short time when he discovered that Miihl- 
feld was a remarkable clarinetist. Ata rehearsal one day 
Biilow was so charmed with his playing that he hugged 
and kissed him before the entire orchestra and said : ‘* Oh, 
if you were only all Miihlfelds!” Later on, when Biilow 
traveled with the orehestra, he frequently had the clarinet- 
ist play solos, and in this way he came to be known as a 
master of his instrument. Brahms, who used to visit Mein- 
ingen when Biilow was there, became interested in him and 
composed the quintet expressly for him. 

Miihlfeld has played this work with Joachim in Berlin 
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and London, and with Halir in several of the larger Ger- 
man cities. 
At the second concert this program was played : 


CORE MEMOS MUG IIGRIIE Wc ccscccceges ddvcescccctutenende oecen D’ Albert 
Ce Fi SIRI CI 5a) 0 os on a cuwtecccccdcadcévcunme Mozart 
Quartet, F major, op. 50, NO. 1.......cccceccccccseccceccscess Beethoven 


The D’Albert Quartet was the novelty, and it created a, 
great impression. Richard Strauss, who was present, was 
highly pleased with the second movement. It is very strik- 
ing and original, and savors slightly of Strauss. The work 
is certainly a great contribution to chamber music. 

Miihlfeld celebrated new triumphs in the Mozart Quintet. 
The largetto was repeated as anencore. This quintet was 
doubly effective, coming directly after D’Albert’s extremely 
modern work. 

* *# # * 

The greatest concert of the season was given on the 16th. 
This was a Beethoven concert in the truest sense of the 
word. Here is the program: 


Leonore overture No. 2. 
Violin concerto in D major. 
The Ninth Symphony. 

Halir played the Beethoven concerto like one inspired. 
Joachim certainly never played it better. Have heard 
Halir play this concerto several times, but his playing of 
it this time was a revelation. 

Strauss gave a highly genial intrepretation of the im- 
mortal symphony. The orchestral numbers were better 
performed than the finale ; the chorus sang very well but 
the solo quartet was badly sung. Asa whole the concert 
was a tremendous success, and it is to be repeated in May. 

*e# & 

Concerning the future of Richard Strauss there have 
been many rumors, but it is finally settled that he is to 
succeed Hermann Levi as conductor of the Court Opera at 
Munich. 

Weimar will look in vain for asecond Strauss. The little 
city of the Muses is to suffer another great loss also. Halir 
is toleave. The great violinist is to occupy the position, 
formerly held by De Ahne, of first concertmeister of the 
Royal Opera Orchestra in Berlin. At least Halir says it’s 
very probable, though not absolutely certain yet. 

Giessen, the tenor is also going. He has been engaged 
for the opera at Wiesbaden at a salary of 18,000 marks, it 
is reported. 

A number of minor changes is also to be made in the 
theatre personnel. 

x * * * 

_The annual festival of the General German Music So- 
ciety will be held here from June 1to5. Strauss’ new opera 
‘*Guntram,” Liszt’s oratorio ‘‘ Christ,” and a number of 
chamber music and orchestral concerts of a high order will 
be given. The first production of ‘‘ Guntram ” in Weimar 
will take place on May 10 under the direction of the com- 
poser. This event is looked forward to with great interest 
by Strauss’ many admirers. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


’ 
Sousa’s Band. 

OUSA’S BAND, on its> return from a long 
engagement at the California Midwinter Exposition 
and a remarkably successful concert tour of the principal 
cities going to and returning therefrom, gave its first con- 
cert of a five weeks’ series at the Madison Square Garden 
on Sunday night last to an audience numbering several 
thousand enthusiastic music lovers. The constant drill and 
concert work done by this remarkable band during a con- 
tinuous season of ten months of daily playing are conspic- 
mean? evident in the perfection of their ensemble work, 
and the delightful fidelity with which they follow the vary- 
ing indications of their musicianly and ‘‘merry” leader. 
The program consisted of classified and popular numbers 
in about equal measure, although the doubling of the pro- 
gram by encores gave the large balance to the lovers of 
the people’s tunes. The season at the Garden is thus felicit- 
ously inaugurated, and, if last Sunday night's great audience 
is any criterion, with every promise of pecuniary as well as 

musical success. 
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LEIPsICc, April 25, 1894. 
N Sunday, April Rubinstein gave a mat- 
inée at the Gewandhaus for the benefit of students 
of music at which he played the following compositions by 


7? 


himself : 











Prelud nd fugue, A flat major 

Ak n, A flat major, G minor, B major, D minor, F major. 

Nouvelle mélodie, F sharp minor 

Impromptu, A flat major 

heme and variations, G major 

Suite, sarabande, passepied, courante, gavotte. 

Variations, A flat major 

Waltz, E minor 

Alt de Peterhof, romance, caprice russe, impromptu, mazur- 
ka, scherzo 

Barcarolle 

Etudes, C sharp minor, E major, E flat major 


If ever there was a glorious sunset, it is the closing | 
Despite | 


period in the artistic career of this Titanic pianist. 
his threescore years and his lack of practice he can still 
move and magnetize his hearers as can few. In view of the 


conditions under which the recital was given it would be | 


unfair to criticise, especially as probably no one is better 
aware than Rubinstein himself of the exact condition of his 
playing at the present time. He is still great, very great, 
as a performer, andit would be impossible to overestimate 
the educational advantages to students of being permitted 
to hear the pianist who has by public verdict been pro- 

prototype for a quarter of a century. The en- 
thusiasm and demonstrations at this recital can better be 


claimed 


imagined than described. 
7 * t & 
Rubinstein’s consent to include Leipsic among the favored 
cities where the students of music were to have the ines- 
timable advantage of hearing his piano playing, was given 


at the solicitation of some personal friends, and with the 


listinct understanding that the attendance was to be con- | 


fined to the students of music, and, as in other cities, gra- 
tuitous 

The use of the Gewandhaus, which hasa seating capacity 
of some 1,600, and is therefore sufficiently large to accommo 
date all students here was granted for the purpose. How- 
ever, the direction of that institution (which also embraces 


the direction of the Conservatory of Music), while osten- | 


sibly passing to Rubinstein’s representative the tickets of 
admission for distribution, reserved several hundred, a 
number so great that most of the pupils of private teachers 
(many of whom are former pupils and graduates of the 
Conservatory) could not procure admission. 

Naturally the indignation among these, the really rep- 
resentative students of music, was unbounded. While ad- 
was secured to hundreds that had not the least 
claim being classed as students, just as many were 
denied admission by being made the victims of an ammosity 
and rivalry that exists between the Conservatory and 


mission 


to 


private teachers 

The feeling against the directors became so strong, and 
such a pressure was exercised that at the last moment part 
of the tickets withheld were surrendered; too late, however, 
to reach many who were entitled to them. 

In numerous clever ways like the above of making its 
power felt the Conservatory furnishes the strongest evi- 
dence of its artistic decline. What can be more contemp- 
tible than that so noble and laudable a deed as that of Ru- 
binstein in coming here and offering to educate those striv- 
ing for advancement in art should by a little coup, like that 
of the management of the Conservatory, be used to furnish 
reclame for that institution! Nolonger able tostand upon 
its artistic merits, it now resorts to means of coercing stu- 
dents that are, tosay the least, undignified. 

* + & & 


Likewise to an invited audience a soirée was given the 
next evening at the Altes Gewandhaus in honor of Rubin- 
stein, at which was performed his ‘‘ Mignon,” first concerto 
for cello in A minor and three choruses from the ‘‘ Tower 
of Babel.” Those participating were Mrs. Griinberger, elo- 
cutionist ; Miss Paula Dénges, Miss Heinig, Mrs. Metzler- 
Liwy, Messrs. Ernst Hungar, Ernst Pinks, Julius Klengel, 
Paul Homeyer, a chorus composed of members from differ- 
Orchestra. Dr. Paul 


” 


ent societies and the Gewandhaus 
Klengel was the conductor and accompanist. 

Rubinstein is most generally underestimated as a com- 
poser. His case is an excellent example of the difficulty of 
superior productions asserting their excellence in bad com- 


pany. If Rubinstein could and would weed out the rubbish 


from his garden it would be found one of the most delight- | wife still uttering cry upon cry. After some effort she was 


THE 


| pedal and above all had not the requisite dexterity of the 


| the other songs. 


ful to wander in. Unfortunately for him, his weakest and 
most worthless compositions are those most generally 
known—those of smaller form—for instance, most of his 
piano works. Could many of his larger works have a fair 
trial they would undoubtedly realize the fondest hopes of 
their creator. 

It would be a difficult undertaking for anyone to treat 
zoethe’s poem musically as effectively as Rubinstein does 
it. He puts himself, however, at a great disadvantage by 
confining himself to the piano and harmonium to furnish 
the coloring for a pretentious work lasting one and one-half 
hours. 

The concerto for ’cello is a gigantic work, and was played 
marvelously by Julius Klengel. There are ptobably four 
‘cellists who could play this musical leviathan, and it is 
very strange that those who can do not do so. It isanoble, 
mighty work (symphonic, inasmuch as the orchestra 
throughout is self-asserting), and offers all opportunities 
that one may desire for displaying musicianship, tone and 
technic. After each of the three movements the audience 
broke in with tremendous applause before the last meas- 
ures were finished. In the last movement a recitative for 
the solo instrument is so dramatic, so opportune and effec- 
tive, that it is worthy of being especially commended at 
every performance. 

At the conclusion of the three very effective choruses from 
‘* Babel,” which show a mastership that has seldom been 
equaled, Rubinstein was good natured enough to play two 
pieces. 





* *# & & 

Mrs. Albani’s concert company did not spare Leipsic in 
their raid upon the credulity of a music loving public. As 
| an imposition that concert had few parallels here this 
| season. 

Mrs. Albani a dozen years ago was a great artist. Then 
she deserved all the plaudits that the public showered upon 
| her. She now is one of the most miserable wrecks imagin- 
able. Not only is her once so beautiful voice gone entirely, 
but her technic also is now almost on a par with her voice. 
To one sitting in the remotest corner of the Altes Gewand- 
haus her breathing sounded at times like the heaving of 
defective bellows. The tones that she could no longer 
produce as she once was wont to, she now endeavors to 
force in any way. Her trills are often without whatsoever 
rhythm, and when ended with turns the turns are veritable 
Only once in a great while the former great technic 


jerks. 
is apparent. 

Gerster’s voice as a wreck was pitiable, but at the same 
time one could delight in her beautiful method. But Al- 
bani as a wreck is nothing but a heap of débris. One can 
find among the ruins beautiful scroll work disjointed and 
other rare ornamentations grossly disfigured. 

For the credit of musical Leipsic it may be said that 
| hisses were frequently mingled with indiscriminate ap- 


plause. 
from ‘‘ Creation” 
‘‘Tannhiuser,” and ‘‘Se Saran Rose,” by Arditi. 

Mr. Franz Schoérg, violinist, was the only artist in the 


company. 

Miss Ethel Sharpe played well in what I heard of the 
violin-piano sonata by Grieg, op. 18, gave a creditable 
reading of Chopin’s Impromptu, op. 51 (barring the ama- 
| teurish habit of syncopating the hands when striking chords) 
| and a ridiculous performance of Rubinstein’s etude in C, 
What possessed the young lady to undertake something 
so entirely beyond her capabilities is an enigma. She 
changed the character of the piece by not playing it as 
| it is written, played without exaggeration, almost as many 
| wrong notes as right ones, had no power, misused the 





wrist essential for playing this etude in public. 
* *# * & 

The musical season here was not to close without some 
appeals to the public from composers in the way of compo- 
sition concerts. Of three that followed in quick succession 
only that by Conrad Heubner, from Coblenz, judging from 
reports, seems to be entitled to more than passing notice. 
His program, comprising songs, a piano quintet, sonate for 
violin and piano and piano trio, had a far greater degree of 
justification for filling out an entire evening than that of 
the other two, one of which introduced piano compositions, 


Of these latter Herman Durra, imposing twenty-six 
songs, put to the severest test the vitality of his audience. 
Some of them are quite respectable attempts, but of not 
enough consequence to warrant the belief that as a song 
writer he will ever win recognition. Thousands equally 
meritorious are constantly written. Besides Mr. Durra’s 
judgment in the selection of his texts is very bad. The 
poetic attempts of Harry Brett, were the most ridiculous, 
and provoked a merriment that very seriously threatened 
to efface even the few good points of the composer, 


**# ## & 


The following is authentic: A musician, whose young 
wife is a promising singer and an earnest student, was re- 
cently awakened in the middle of the night by piercing 
shrieks, and, starting from peaceful slumbers, found his 
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awakened and shudderingly told of a fearful dream of 
snakes. 

‘* Well, you screamed loudly enough to frighten away all 
the reptiles Ireland ever harbored !” 

‘“‘Did I scream?” Oh, tell me, were the tones well 
formed?” 

(The disgust of the husband may better be imagined 
than described.) Aucust GissBACHER. 


Indiana May Festival. 
HE sixth annual Indiana May Music Festival 
began at Tomlinson’s Hall, Indianapolis, yesterday, 
and continues to-day and to-morrow under the direction ot 
the Indianapolis May Music Festival Association. No such 
an array of artists has ever appeared in Indianapolis, as 
Mrs. Emma Eames; the trio of English artists, Mrs. An- 
toinette Trebelli, soprano; Ben Davies, tenor, and Watkin 
Mills, basso; the contralto, Mrs. Clara Poole-King ; Miss 
Emma Juch ; Miss Gertrude May Stein; the baritone, Max 
Heinrich ; the tenor, E. C. Towne; the basso, D. M. Bab- 
cock, and the following instrumentalists: Arthur Fried- 
heim, pianist; Fritz Giese, ‘cellist; Felix Wintermitz, 
violinist, and Van Vechten Rogers, harpist. 

In addition to this array a special engagement has been 
made of Mr. Henri Marteau, the young French violinist. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, which has been engaged, is 
an organization of fifty musicians under the conductorship 
of Prof. Emil Mollenhauer, who have been playing to- 
gether for several years, and who have been the feature of 
the annual musical festivals in the New England and 
Eastern States. The festival chorus will be under the con- 
duct of Prof. F. X. Arens. 

The programs for the five concerts (including matinées 
to-day and Thursday) will be very strong. Yesterday the 
first part of Mendelssohn's oratorio of ‘‘ St. Paul” (and ex- 
cerpts) was onthe program. Miss Trebelli was to sing the 
polonaise from ‘‘ Mignon” and Mr. Marteau was to play 
Bruch’s F minor concerto. At Wednesday’s matinée Miss 
Juch will sing Bach-Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ;" in the evening 
‘« Pleurez mes Yeux,” from Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid,” will be 
given by Mrs. Eames. Thursday's evening concert will be 
devoted toWagner—vocal and instrumental excerpts from 
‘*Rienzi,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 





Examination in History of Music. 


1 ie 


New York Coiiece or Music. 


‘SE are the questions asked of Mr. Wm, 
Henderson's Musical History Class at the New 





York College of Music on May 10. 
| 1 
Albani sang aria (‘‘Casta Diva”) from ‘‘ Norma ;” aria 

(‘** With Verdure Clad”) ‘* Lied,” from | 


What was the principal school of music before the time of Pales- 
trina? Who were its principal masters and what kind of music 
did they produce? 

What reforms originated with the Council of Trent. 

. Describe the clavichord and harpsichord and the piano, stating 


their differences? 


4. What was the condition of piano technic previous to J. S. Bach 
and how did he change it? 

5. Describe the development of piano technic under Emmanuel Bach, 
Mozart, Clementi, Chopin and Liszt? 

6. Who were the principal sonata writers, and what is the sonata 
form? 

7. What was the origin of oratorio? 

8. Give an account of the birth of opera ? 


9. How did the Neopolitan School degrade opera, and what were the 
reforms of Gluck? 

What are the fundamental principles of the Wagner system ? 
What are the three great periods of musical history, and how are 
they distinguished ? 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


THEO. PRESSER, Director. 
Beginning June 2 and continuing four weeks at the 
University of Pennsylvania Buildings. 


10. 
11 





Dr. Wm. Mason, Dr. H. A. Clarke, Frederic W. Rovt, 
W. S. B. Mathews, JohnC. Fillmore, Louis C. Elson, Chas. 
W. Landon, A. W. Borst, M. Van Gelder, Theo. Presser, 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, Daniel Batchellor Misses 
Marie and Martha Walther, Special Assistants to Dr. Mason. 
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In addition to which the following wellknown lecturers will speak 
on musical topics: H. E. Krehbiel, Rev. E. E. Ayres, Chas. H. Jarvis, 
J. Brotherhood and Dr. H.G. Hanchett. Mr. Mathews will give 
daily lectures on ‘‘ How to Understand Music,” and Dr. Clarke, Pro- 
fessor of Music, University of Pennsylvania, will give a series of 
illustrated lectures on Old Songs, Madrigals and Motettes. 

Students attending have the benefit of the University Extension 
Summer Course. 

For terms and further particulars address 

THEO. PRESSER 
1708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
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ISS GRACE GREGORY’S farewell musical 
on May 7 at the studio of her teacher, Francis 
Fischer Powers, was one of the most delightful events of the 
season. She was assisted by Mr. Powers and Reinhold L. 
Herman, Miss Isabel McCall and Harvey Loomis officiating 
as accompanists. In most of her numbers, however, Miss 
Gregory accompanied herself in charming fashion, thereby 
showing herself a musician as well as a vocalist. Her 
voice, a contralto, is of exquisite quality, wide range and 
ample power, and possesses to a large degree that inde- 
finable something which, for want of a better term, we call 
sympathetic feeling. Before cultivating her voice Miss 
Gregory devoted long and thorough study to the piano 
under the best mastersin Berlin. She will sail for Europe 
June 9 with Mr. Powers’ party, and will study one year in 
Paris and one in Berlin. The following ladies constituted 
the reception committee at the musical: Mrs. H. V. D. 
Black, Mrs. W. D. Bloodgood, Miss Elenora Swenson, Miss 
Sarane Seeley, Miss Ella F. Powell, Miss Edith Tuttle and 
Miss Lillian Kent: 
Following is the program : 


ON ee i cana sdee ces cdivesabiuccthiccentaveceanzedl A. Dovrak 
“Und wisstens die Blumen ..............-eeececeeese++ Me. Moszkowski 
iE, DEEN a. cto sca cSaeeabeecesnenented ¢ibaxs R. L. Herman 


Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 


‘Wie Melodien zieht es mir ’’.....) |. Braht 
eeeeee . ranoms 





WOE ed Fas See decckecsceoseedss hai 
“Voll Eifersucht”’ évesse gawege . Tschaikowsky 
Miss Grace Gregory. 
Introduction and ballet music from the opera ‘** Vineta,”’ 
R. L. Herman 
Mr. Reinhold L. Herman 
*© lass dich balten gold'ne Stunde”’.... 
© By GRE TARGET b iccccds vives ceddccbeude eee me +. Jensen 
PER EI odds cede cd ddasvesdedcedidtegticditictusnan R. Franz 
OY eee ee ee eee SO 
Miss Gregor 
‘The Snowy Breasted Pear! ....J. Robinson 
‘To Mary” ..M. V. White 
OS Pe eo acthiccincesosve H. M. Hood 
‘*The Little Red Lark ” wae sodvicettedi. cee Ve RE 
Mr. Powers 
SE I TNO og snc catcadvddedivckconcscdsacees Cc, F. Manney 
wince erie tiehad SE veseseeeH. W. Loomis 
‘“*Frihlingslied ‘ 
Miss Gregory 
“La Vision du Désert,”’ from “Suite Egyptienne”’ 
“Vintage,” chorus from “ The Minstrel ts yee. L. Herman 
Mr. Herman 
‘Das Haidekind”’..... wabwpeansee kGveshe tawhbiaeamensdemestaeun schaffer 
‘Zwei Schwiibische Lieder .. Arnold Krug 


Old German 
R. Schumann 


‘* Minnelied ”’ 


OCS ced envdse ddwinedetcedenl sanersscaneaeadiusdatiast 


Miss Gregory. 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying "’.............. . G. Henschel 
Miss Gregory and Mr. Powers. 

The pupils of Francis Fischer Powers, seventy-five or 
more, recently gave him a very handsome solitaire diamond 
ring, Miss Ella F. Powell, of Atlanta, Ga., making the 
presentation speech. It is evident, from the account which 
appeared the following day in the columns of our esteemed 
pink contemporary, that Mr. Powers was utterly unable to 
find words with which to express his overwhelming surprise 
and heartfelt gratitude. 

That talented young musician, Russell King Miller, gave 
a free organ recital last Monday evening at the Holland 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of which he 
is the organist. The works played were from the store- 
houses of Guilmant, Lemaigre, Bach, Horatio W. Parker, 
Arthur Foote, Wagner and Widor. 

Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lauda 
Sion” were creditably performed last Wednesday evening 
by the Oratorio Club, of Brooklyn, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall, for the benefit of the Church Charity 
Foundation. The chorus numbered 125 voices, and there 
was an orchestra of thirty-six musicians. Ben Davies, of 
London, was easily the star of the soloists. Robert A. Gay- 
ler did good work at the organ. 

William C. Carl gave an organ recital yesterday after- 
noon at the First Spiritual Temple, Boston, Mass., assisted 
by George L. P. Butler, the tenor of Mr. Carl’s choir at the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The annual ‘‘ feed” of the Manuscript Society was one of 
the jolliest successes of the entire season. About one hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen enjoyed the excellent repast pro- 
vided by Mr. Muschenheim, which was followed by several 
eloquent and witty speeches. Gerrit Smith was a happy 
toastmaster, and did himself and the organization of which 
he is president much credit. Grace was said by the Rev. 
Dr. Roderick Terry, whose earnestness and energy in the 


The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Sanders spoke of the relation of 


art of architecture, Dr. Charles E. Quimby cleverly pointed 
out the connection between music and medicine, J. Wells 
Champney spoke eloquently for the sister art of painting, 
Harry P. Mawson responded for the sister art of the drama, 
and Homer N. Bartlett had something to say on behalf of 
the Manuscript Society. Among those present were Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Charles E. Quimby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Pancoast, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Walter J. Baus- 
mann, Francis Fischer Powers, William P. Daniels, Gus- 
tave Becker, Sumner Salter, Addison F. Andrews, John 
Hyatt Brewer, Harry W. Lindsley, Lucien G. Chaffin, 
Silas G. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Louis R. Dressler, Miss Lillian 
Kompff, Herbert F. Andrews, Miss Lizzie M. Beebe, Ru- 
dolph Aronson, Miss Bartlett, Mrs. F. H. Molten, W. F. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Penfield, Frederic C. Baumann, 
E. J. Biedermann, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Dean, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. M, Levett, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hazard Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert G. King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Hall, W. 
E. Mac Clymont, Miss Jean Stuart Brown and John L. Bur- 
dett. 

Surely H. E. Krehbiel and W. H. Rieger have the sin- 
cere sympathy of the musical public at this time. Mr. 
Krehbiel lost his wife last week, and Mr. Rieger his father. 
At such times it is difficult to know just what to say, and 
perhaps it is better to say nothing ; except that it may be 
to some degree a comfort for these gentlemen to feel that 
their many friends sorrow with them in their affliction. 

Silas G. Pratt sails to-day on the City of Paris, and in- 
tends to remain abroad until September. He will visit 
London, Berlin, Antwerp and other cities, both on busi- 
ness and for recreation. A pleasant and profitable trip to 
him ! 

Miss Jean Slee, the contralto, has left Gotham for a 
year’s change of climate, and is now in Scranton, Pa., 
where she is already beginning to recover her health. It 
is impossible for a good singer, sick or well, to keep abso- 
lutely quiet vocally for any length of time, and Miss Slee 
is no exception to the rule. One paper says of her: ‘t The 
crowning feature was a solo by Miss Jean Slee, the charm- 
ing contralto, whose powerful voice was heard with ex- 
quisite effect in Longfellow’s sweet, pathetic ‘ Legend of 
the Crossbill.’ Miss Slee’s perfect enunciation is one of the 
attractions that enthrall her listeners, and her vocal effort 
was thoroughly appreciated.” May she come back to us 
soon with her health perfectly restored ! 

Miss Maud Powell, violin, and Paul Tidden, piano, gave 
a delightful recital last Wednesday evening at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, in aid of the Brooklyn Guild Association. 
The program included Goldmark’s suite for piano and 
violin, op. 11; Brockway’s sonata for violin and piano, and 
three solo selections for each instrument. Both artists 
were intheir very best form. Miss Powell was finely ac- 
companied by Louis R. Dressler. 

George W. Fergusson will sing in Providence, R. I., this 
evening at a concert under the direction of Jules Jordan. 
He will be heard next Friday evening at Englewood, N. J., 
with the musical organization of that place, under the baton 
of Arthur D. Woodruff. On the 21st inst. Mr. Fergusson 
will join the Howe-Lavin concert company, succeeding 
Mr. Campanari for a tour of two weeks. At the close 
of this trip Mr. Fergusson will proceed to Chicago, and ex- 
pects to spend the summer in Minneapolis and at Lake 
Minnetonka. 

Miss May Lyle Smith, the charming young flutist, met 
with great success in Newark on the evening of May 10 at 
the concert of the Orpheus Club. Her season has been a 
prosperous one. She will spend the summer at Hudson, 
N. Y., and Blue Hill, Me. 








Christopher Bach.—Christopher Bach, director of Bach's 
Symphony Orchestra and conductor of the Milwaukee Ex- 
position Band, was in town last week. 

Gustav L. Becker.—The following from the Jersey City 
‘‘Journal” refers to a recent concert at the Hasbrouck 
School : 

Mr. Gustav L. Becker played Beethoven's concerto in C minor, with 
Mr. Baier playing the orchestra parton the organ. This selection 
was undoubtedly the best of the evening. Mr. Becker has a force 
and virility in his manner of playing which immediately catch the at- 
tention of his hearers, and when to this is added his scholarly and in- 
telligent rendering of whatever he plays, his audience asks for noth- 
ing more. The number was heartily applauded. 

Annual May Festival.—The annual May Musical Fes- 
tival of the Washington Square Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Fourth street, was given in the church on Thurs- 
day evening, under the auspices of the chorus choir of the 
church, which willsing several interesting selections. The 
following persons are also announced to take part in the 
program: Walter Russell Johnston, solo organist ; Miss 
Marion Short, elocutionist ; the Cecelie Bradford trio—two 
violins and flute; Miss Evelyn Phelps, soprano; Metro- 
politan Male Quartet—S. Phillip Phillips, Jr.; W.C. Wee- 
den, W. S. Weeden and W. W. Spencer ; Theodor Bjork- 
sten, tenor; W. W. Spencer, baritone; Master Johnny 


Bradford, flute solo; Frank Miller, accompanist ; Henry 
George Nicholls, organ accompanist for the chorus only, 





and W. S. Weider, director. 
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cause of American music are well known and appreciated. | 


music to religion, J. Cleveland Cady talked for the sister | 
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Real Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, Md., May 4, 1894. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

DESIRE to state in reply to ‘“‘H. Slick,” in your 

issue of May 2, that I am not at al! concerned in any one 
man being more appreciated in a community than another. ‘ H. 
Slick” should not seek to divert attention from statements that 
he cannot prove to the discussion of questions not involved in 
this correspondence. ‘‘H. Slick” has entirely misunderstood 
my naming of the four organists in my letter in your issue of 
April 25. While I named four gentlemen, I also added ‘and 
others ;” but in giving these four names it was far from my pur- 
pose to include them all in the same ‘‘ grade” of organists, for I 
did not name some organists in this city whom | consider supe- 
rior to some that I did name. 

‘*H. Slick” stated in your issue of April 11, ‘‘ The pay of or- 
ganists in this city averages about $100 a year, some playing for 
$50 and a few for over $200 and about that figure.” 

Tbe impression this statement has made upon every reader of 
THe Musical CourRIER that I have met was that $200 was 
“about” as much as any organist received. A careful rereading 
of that statement does not in the least change this impression, 
and as that seemed such a manifest injustice to all of the organ- 
ists of the city and its churches, that I felt called upon to ridicule 
‘* H. Slick’s” statements, which I still do. 

I feel safe in stating that the Cathedral, St. Ignatius’, St. Anne's, 
Mount Calvary, St. Paul's, Christ’s, St. Luke’s, St. Peter’s, St 
Michael’s and All Angels’, Eutaw Place and Madison Avenue 
Synagogues, Mount Vernon, Brown Memorial, First Presby 
terian, Emmanuel and Grace Episcopal Churches and others pay 
their organists fully $500 or more a year for their services. I 
know that some of these churches pay $1,000 to their organists. 
I assume that ‘‘H. Slick” is an organist, and I hope that he 
comes under my estimate, and not his own. ‘H. Slick” care- 
fully avoids any effort to sustain the charge that ‘‘ most organs 
are in a dilapidated condition.” 

Probably this is due to the fact that I named more than 
‘‘ four ” organs to sustain my claim. It was fortunate that I did, 
otherwise ‘‘ H. Slick” might have availed himself of that cir- 
cumstance ‘‘ to show my inability to produce more.” A few 
words with reference to ‘‘ Churches Discourage Good Music.” 
What can church choirs sing 


” 


‘*‘ Hymns and Psalms are Sung. 
but ‘“‘ hymns and psalms,” if that is what their respective ser- 
vices demand? Does ‘H. Slick” expect choirs of Catholic 
churches to sing the psalms in Hebrew, or the choirs of the syna- 
gogues to sing masses as writtenfor the Catholic church? Can 
he with any degree of reason expect Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches to sing either of the services I have just 
mentioned ? Surely the programs published as having been ren- 
dered Easter Sunday were in themselves a flat contradiction of 
‘“ H. Slick’s” comments upon church music that is rendered and 
“encouraged” in this city. I stated in my letter in your issue of 
Apri 25 that there was much to correct in some of our institu- 
tions, and Iam much pleased to note that ‘‘ H. Slick” has availed 
himselt of the first opportunity afforded him through your col- 
umnsto show the public what THE MusicaL Cour!eR has upon 
more than one its attention to, and if ‘* H. 
Slick’s” memory serves him aright, he will probably remember 


occasion called 


that the signature to some of these articles, like this, bore the 


signature of AMATEUR. 


Henly Takes an Engagement.—Miss Clara P. Henly, 
soprano, has been engaged for the New York Philharmonic 
Club next season. Miss Henly has a voice of agreeable 
quality, great range, and much sympathy, and she is a 
thorough musician. 

Effect of Flowers on the Throat.—A long discussion 
has been going on in a Paris journal with regard to the 
effect, injurious or otherwise, that flowers have upon a 
singer’s throat. The consensus of opinion among the opera 
singers seems to be that certain flowers, notably tuberoses 
and mimosa, are particularly dangerous. Mrs. Christine 
Nilsson, in her letter on this subject, mentions the case of 
acelebrated woman singer with whom she was appearing 
in concert some years ago. As they stood in the wings, 
waiting for the first number onthe program to be an- 
nounced, a friend sent a huge wreath to this singer, which 
was made of tuberoses. The singer buried her nose in the 
flowers for a moment, and three minutes later when she 
went upon the stage to sing she found that she could not 
a note. The vocal chords had been temporarily 
A doctor was called, the flowers were thrown 


raise 
paralyzed. 
out of a window, and the singer, after her throat had been 
treated, was able to sing later in the evening. Miss 
Emma Calvé in this article also upholds Mrs. Nilsson’s 
opinion. 

‘« The only flowers that I ever admit into my living apart- 
ments,” writes Calvé, ‘‘are roses and violets. The tuberose 
is my particular abhorrence, not alone because it suggests 
death, but on account of its injurious effect upon the voice. 
Upon entering aroom where liilies are I always have an 
irresistible desire to throw the windows open. They al- 
ways irritate my throat. In my mind there is no doubt 
about all flowers being injurious to the throat except roses. 
Personally I can also exempt the violet, but other singers 
have told me that it had an injurious effect upon their vocal 
chords.” 


The Physiology of L0Ve.—nemnnette ; 
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A Free Music Theatre.—Mr. Antoine, the founder 
Paris ‘‘ Théatre Libre,” announces that next year 
‘* ThéAtre Libre Musical” for the works 


of the 
he will institute a 
of young musicians, 

Antonie Schlaeger.—The Viennese opera singer, 
Miss Antonie Schlager intends to leave the Court ThéAtre 
and make atour in America, as the financial results of a 
Vienna engagement are by no means satisfactory. 

Margot Kaftal.—A young Polish lady, Margot Kaf- 
a pupil of Lucca, has made most successful debuts as 
‘* Der Freischiitz” and ‘‘ Zerlina” in ‘* Don 


tal, « 
‘ Aennchen ” in 
Juan” at her first two appearances at Bremen. She has 
been engaged there for four years. 
Tonkunstlerversammilung at Leipsic.—The 
official program of the meeting of the General German 
Music Union at Weimar in the first week of June is as fol- 





lows : 

June 1—In the Court Theatre. “Guntram,” opera by Richard 
Strauss 
e2—In the Refreshment Hall. First chamber music perform- 
ance 

June 3—In the Court Theatre. Orchestral concert 

June 4—In Refreshment Hall. Second chamber music concert. 

June 5—Inthe Stadt Kirche. Liszt's “‘ Christus.” 

Janko Piano. — The Leipsic court pianist, Carl 


Wendling, lately played on a magnificent Jank6 piano, by 
Bliithner, Liszt-Wagner's ‘‘ Spinnerlied,” and Moszkowski's 
waltzes, with great applause. 

Carl Pohl.—A new opera ‘ Philippine Welser” 
Carl Pohi is reported to have been successful at Stettin. 


by 


Eugen d’Albert.—It is rumored that d’Albert is en- 
gaged on atragic opera, for which he has written the libretto. 

London Handel Festival.—The program of 
the *‘Selection” day of the Handel Festival is finally 
settled. Mesdames Albani, Russell, Melba, Samuell and 
McKenzie, Messrs. Lloyd, Ben Davies and Santley will 
and among the works to be pro- 
duced new to the Handel Festivals are the Sixth Oboe 
Concerto in D; the choruses, ‘‘ Let Our Glad Songs,” ‘*O 
Celebrate His Sacred Name,” and the ** Hallelujah” from 
‘* Deborah,” besides that magnificent chorus, ‘‘ How Dark, 
O Lord, Are Thy Decrees,” from ‘‘ Jephthah.” The pro- 
yzram will likewise comprise such favorite things as the 
‘‘ Occasional Overture,” various songs from ‘* Judas Mac- 
cabzeus,” ‘‘ Samson,” and ‘‘ Joshua,” the ‘‘ Nightingale” 
chorus, the air ‘‘Ombra mai fii” (the original of the so- 
Hiindel's‘‘ Largo”), to be sung by Madame Albani; 


sing on this occasion ; 


led 


called 
‘Love in Her Eyes,” for Mr. Lloyd, and ‘‘ Wretched 
Lovers,” and selections from ‘* L’Allegro,” ‘‘ Acis and 


Galatea,” and ‘‘ St. Cecilia.” The violin sonata in A will 
also be played by all the violins of the orchestra, 220 in 
number. Almost the whole of this program will like- 
wise be given on June 22, the day of the public rehearsal. 

Weimar.—As successor of Richard Strauss at Weimar 
the name is mentioned of R. Sahla, Obrist Herz, Lindner 
and Stavenhagen. 

Alois Schmitt.—The late court conductor at Schwer- 
in, Alois Schmitt, has accepted the direction of the Dreys- 
sig Academy at Dresden. 

German Operasia Italy.—It is said that Sonzogno 
intends to produce new German operettas in Italy, the first 
to be given being Goepfart’s ‘‘ Camilla.” 


Who Is This ?—"“ It is reported that a clever and am- 
bitious young crowned head is engaged in a new opera in 
which moral lessons are to be musically inculcated. Ac- 
cording to Gilbert and Sullivan's ‘ Utopia,’ the kings of 
that land attempted much the same sort of thing, and met 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” So says an 
The last report, au- 


with little success. 
exchange, but which is ‘‘that land?” 
thorized and authentic, is that Kaiser Wilhelm does not 
know one tune from another and does not recognize ‘* Die 
Wacht am Rhein” when he hears it. 

Covent Garden Opera.—The enterprise will last 
eleven weeks, beginning on May 14, and Covent Garden is 
The first 
‘* Manon,” 


to be completely redecorated for the season. 
opera to be mounted will Mr. Puccini's 
The part of ‘‘ Manon” will be played by the Russian prima 
donna, Mrs. Olga Olghina, ‘‘ Lescaut” will fall to Mr. 
Vilmont, and ‘‘ Des Grieux” to Mr. Beduschi, the opera 
being conducted by Mr. Sepilli. Mr. Zola has promised 


be 
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tion of the opera ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” by himself and 
Mr. Bruneau. The work will be played by the artists of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, the young Belgian hero ‘‘ Dom- 
inique ” falling to Mr. Cossira, the ‘‘ Miller” to Mr. Bouvet, 
the ‘‘Captain of the Enemies’ Forces” to Mr. Dufriche, 
the ‘‘ Sentinel” to Mr. Bennard, and the heroine to Miss 
Delna, the distinguished prima donna of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, who will now make her début. The scene will 
now be laid in the period of the Franco-German war—a 
feature of course impossible in Paris—and Alphonse de 
Neuville’s celebrated picture, ‘‘ The Last Cartridge,” will 
be reproduced in the second act. The orchestra will be 
conducted by Mr. Flon, of Brussels. Sir A. Harris has 
also secured the rights in London of Mr. Massenet’s opera, 
‘* Werther,” in which Mr. Jean de Reské, who has been 
playing the part in New York and Chicago, will be ‘‘ Wer- 
ther,” the two women’s réles falling to Mesdames Delna and 
Arnoldson. The production of ‘‘ Falstaff” by the Italian 
company may be expected toward the end of next month. 
Mr. Maurel will not be a member of the troupe, and the 
part of ‘ Falstaff” will fall to Mr. Pessina, ‘‘ Ford’ being 
played by Mr. Pini Corsi, and ‘‘ Fenton” by Mr. Beduschi, 
while ‘‘ Anne Page” will be taken by Mrs. Olghina; and 
‘* Mistress Quickly,” a rdle sung in Paris by Miss Delna, 
will fall to Miss Giulia Ravogli. Mrs. Melba and Mr. de 
Lucia will appear in Cowen’s *‘ Signa,” Mrs. Calvé in Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘ Navarraise,” Mr. Jean de Reszké in Berlioz’ 
‘* Faust,” and the sisters Ravogli in Gounod’s ‘‘ Sapho.” 
For an opera season of eleven weeks this list of novelties 
ought to be almost enough, but Sir A. Harris likewise pro- 
poses a grand revival of ‘‘ Mignon,” with Mrs. Calvé as 
‘* Mignon,” Mrs. Melba as ‘‘ Filina,” and Mr. de Lucia as 
‘*Wilhelm Meister.”—‘' Figaro.” 

Mrs. Norman Neruda.—This month will occur 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Lady Hallé’s début as an 
adult violinist in London. On May 17, 1869, she played at 
the Philharmonic concerts, and mainly owing to the reiter- 
ated advice of Vieuxtemps she remained to take part in the 
season of the Monday Popular Concerts, and was afterward 
a constant visitor to England until she finally took up her 
residence there. Lady Hallé, however, as little Wilhelmine 
Néruda, made her first appearance in London in 1849 as a 
juvenile prodigy at the Princess’ Theatre, afterward play- 
ing at the Philharmonic, where she was severely criticised 
by Chorley and was warmly praised by J. W. Davison. 
The latter proved to be right. 

London Academy of Music.—The Royal Acad- 
emy of Music has just completed the seventieth year of its 
active life, as the first lesson was given within its walls by 
Cipriani Potter to Mr. Kellow Pye (a veteran who is still 
living in retirement) on the 24th of March, 1823. 

A New Music Drama.—At the Star and Garter 
Pavilion, London, on Tuesday, April 16, a new music 
drama, entitled ‘‘ Talmatha,” wasperformed. The work is 
by an amateur who writes under the name of Mr. Tigrino 
Salvati. The principals were Miss Medera Henson, Mr. 
Arthur Strugnell, Mr. James Leyland and Mr. David 
Hughes. The music has some dramatic power, and gave 
satisfaction to a large audience, who demanded the appear- 
ance of the author at the end of the performance. 


Legouve also Sang.—Mr. Ernest Legouvé, in a 
recent letter to an editor of the M/énestre/, gives some 
rather curious information as to a certain side of Bé- 
ranger's earlier life. Everybody knows Béranger as a 
song writer, but few know of him as a singer of his songs ; 
and yet his whole youth was passed as a singer. He did 
not publish his songs—for the most part he did not even 
putthem into writing ; he simply kept themin his memory, 
and when there was occasion sang them. He found 
plenty of opportunities. Any dinner, or féte, or reunion of 
friends would serve, and he would be seen to rise, glass in 
hand, at dessert, and sing verses which he had perhaps 
only just improvised. The air always played a great part 
in Béranger’s songs. He told Mr. Legouvé that when the 
idea of a song came to him, he never tried to put it into 
form until he had foundan air for it. Sometimes he had to 
seek long and far for this, but he would not give over till 
he found it. He wanted, as he said, a ‘‘ love match” be- 
tween his song and its tune. As to how well he sang, Mr. 
Legouvé knows nothing, nor does he know what his voice 
was, though his impression is that it was not a tenor. 
What is certain is that he was a little vain of his per- 
formances. This is amusingly shown in a letter of his of 
the date of 1812 (Béranger had published nothing at that 
time). In this he says: 

“‘I dined lately with Arnault, Roger and Auger at 
Guérin’s. This dinner was a little triumph for my songs. 
I sang only gay ones, and all of them received extraordi- 
nary applause. Auger especially begged for them, and 
great as were the praises which all gave me I believe they 
were given in good faith. I never had so formidable an 
auditory, so I sang badly enough. All the rest sang, too, 
and they got out of it hardly better than I. They wanted 
to keep me at Ville d’Avray over the next Sunday and give 
me a dinner at Etienne’s, where I have dined often with 
Désaugiers, but I didn’t care to dothat. Désaugiers sings 


as well as anybody can, plays his songs very well, and in 






tage, and in a strange house, where I should not be sup- 
ported, I should have everything to fear from such a meet- 
ing.” 

What an odd glimpse this affords of Béranger in the 
days before his glory, giving himself the little airs of a 
stage baritone. And, after all, how harmless and good 
natured his vanity is ?—‘*‘ Evening Post.” 


Lassalle Talks.—There was ascene on board the Tou- 
raine just before she left New York on her last trip between 
Mr. Jean Lassalle and Mr. Willie Schutz, brother-in-law of 
the De Reszké brothers. Mr. Schutz hurled insults at Mr. 
Lassalle, who reminded Schutz that he had previously 
boxed his ears and challenged him to fight a duel. I saw 
Mr. Lassalle to-day and he said : 

‘I challenged Mr. Schutz because he insulted mon honor- 
abilité. He insulted me in Chicago and I slapped his face. 
I challenged him then, but the affair was kept secret be- 
cause dueling is not allowed in the United States. He 
asked me to fight in Canada, and when I agreed he backed 
I was not astonished at this, as he is a very mean 
He got up those false reports about the private 
He has 


out. 
person. 
lives of Mrs. Melba, Mrs. Calvé and Mrs. Eames. 
libeled me.” 

Then Mr. Lassalle said: ‘‘I looked upon Mr. Jean de 
Reszké as a friend. I can do so no longer. He shook 
hands with me daily, knowing at the time what his brother- 
in-law had said about me. 

‘* The passage was not unpleasant. Schutz remained in 
one corner of the ship and I in another. He gave a false 
address here, but I discovered him and sent my seconds 
to him. He turned pale. At first he accepted the chal- 
lenge, but twenty-four hours later he said that he could not 
fight, as he was only able to find one second. Conse- 
quently there is only one course left for me to follow. I 
shall summon him before the courts on a charge of libel.” — 
‘‘ Herald.” 


Seidl May Conduct.—Yesterday’s ‘‘ Herald” is respon- 
sible for the statement that the friends of Anton Seidl are 
endeavoring to bring about an arrangement whereby Mr. 
Seidl will conduct a short season of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next spring. Matters will be 
definitely decided within a fortnight. 


The Expected Happens.—The trouble between Lillian 
Russell and her husband, Mr. Perugini, has at last reached 
a crisis, and Miss Russell authorized a ‘‘ Herald” reporter 
to make the announcement that a separation has taken 
place which may shortly be followed by a legal action. 

The company sang in Philadelphia last week, and it was 
there the final quarrel took place. Mr. Perugini is still a 
member of the company and sang with the company at 
Brooklyn last Monday. 


Nina Bertini Humphrys.—Nina Bertini Humphrys 
has been engaged for the Hinrichs Opera Company, now 
singing in Washington, D. C., and was heard last week 
with much success in ‘ Martha,” ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl,” 
‘*Carmen” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Harp and Song Recital —Miss Josephine M. Sullivan, 
harpist, with the assistance of Mr. William Ludwig, bari- 
tone, gave aconcert last Monday evening May 14, at Reci- 
tal Hall. 

When Judge Daly stepped to the front of the stage to 
deliver a few remarks introducing the débutante he was 
greeted by the plaudits of the large assemblage, which was 
chiefly composed of compatriots of Thomas Moore and 
Balfe. 

Miss Sullivan is the daughter of the late Alexander M. 
Sullivan, M. P., highly esteemed as an author and as 
editor of the ‘‘ Nation,” and she came to this country last 
summer to take a part in the exhibit of the Irish Village 
at the Chicago Fair. 

The young lady plays the harp with fine technic, and the 
various numbers of the program, composed of Irish, Welsh 
and Scotch melodies, were given with much feeling, to the 
great delight of those present, and her reward consisted of 
hearty applause and numerous beautiful bouquets. 

Mr. Ludwig sang compositions of Bordese, Faure and 
Wagner, also a number of popular Irish airs. He is a 
great favorite, and justly so, for few—if any—can equal 
him in singing the songs of his country. Mr. Will E. 
Taylor presided at the piano. 


A Talented Pupil.—Miss Pattie Dye, a pupil of Miss 
Thekla Burmeister, of the Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., 
gave a piano recital on April 27, assisted by Miss Etta Car- 
ter, soprano. A local paper makes comment as follows: 


Miss Dye, who is not out of her teens yet, is evidently a hard stu- 
dent and talented. Being naturally gifted with a soft, singing touch, 
she plays cantabile passages beautifully, while her technic is clear, 
smooth, though not brilliant and spirited enough yet. She has alsoa 
good sense of rhythm and accent, all the attacks in the Beethoven 
concerto being given with a precision that was most praiseworthy. 
Her solo pieces were all played from memory, the best numbers be- 
ing Handel and Schumann. In the former the pure, classical 
spirit prevailed, while as to the conception and interpretation of the 
Schumann arabesque she is a little artist already. Five more years 
of study inGermany would make her a fine pianist. 

Miss Etta Carter assisted her with two songs, which she rendered 
in a very pleasing manner, thereby contributing to the enjoyment of 








Sir A. Harris to come expressly to London for the produc- 





I have not that advan- 


his mouth everything seems good. 


the recital. 























BOSTON, Mass., May 13, 1894. 


R. AND MRS. EMIL PAUR gave the second 


of their piano recitals in Steinert Hall the 7th. I was 





unable to be present. They played together (two pianos) | 


Liszt's Concerto Pathétique. Mrs. Paur played as solo 


. . | 
numbers a posthumous piece by Schubert, a posthumous | 


waltz by Chopin, ‘‘ Schilflied,” Franz—Liszt, and Chant 
Polonaise, Chopin-Liszt. 
Sonata Appassionata and Liszt's ‘‘ Don Juan” fantasie. 


he did not appear to as great advantage as at the first 
recital; that he played like an accomplished and forcible 
score reader; that in the sonata the slow movement was 


taken at too fast a pace and without any appreciable | 


nuancirung ; that while his scales were often excellent, his 
trill and double thirds were clumsy; that he showed 
little knowledge of the possibilities of the pedals; that in 
a word, he displayed none of the characteristics of a 
modern pianist worthy the name. Let me quote from Mr. 
Warren Davenport's article in the Boston ‘‘ Traveller” of 
the 8th, a newspaper that is not unfriendly to Mr. Paur: 


The duet playing, which was such a charming feature of the previ- 
ous recital, was equally admirable last evening. 

Mr. Paur played Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata in F minor 
and Liszt's “ Don Juan”’ fantasie, in both of which pieces his robust 
style prevailed. If there was a better gradation of dyamics, and a 
less heavy touch in Mr. Paur’s playing, the effect of his renderings 
would be much enhanced. 

Mr. Paur is much more in his element with the baton, and perhaps 
it is well that he deferred his anticipated appearance as a pianist in 
the season of symphony concerts just finished. 

Quite in contrast to her worthy husband's performance was the 
playing of Mrs. Paur. In her efforts one realizes the well contrasted 
nuances, the delicacy of touch and the general refinement of style 
that should go hand in hand in the interpretation of piano music, 
even though the performer be heroic in tendencies and passionate in 
feeling. Of these latter elements Mrs. Paur is not possessed, but 
from her standard of interpretation she must be praised as a refined 
and artistic pianist. 
efforts of both Mr. and Mrs. Paur 


* 


* * 


‘*H. M.S. Pinafore” was given at the Boston Theatre 
last week, Mr. N. Lothian was the conductor. 
was as follows: 
Captain Corcoran 
RAI OORARIOW, 00 crcacdccdices scenes 
Dick Deadeye 
Sir Joseph Porter 


bdo ceccccdedscdocscvdsesccscusesecescoes D. M. Babcock 
....Mr. Montegriffo 
illiam McLaughlin 
Lew Dockstader 
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The performance of the first night was by no means 
ideal. The ‘‘ Josephine” was amateurish, and Mr. Monte- 
griffo's vocal efforts were earnest—perhaps that is as good 
a word as any. Mr. Dockstader had a good idea of the 
character of ‘Sir Joseph,” but he seemed to miss burnt 
cork, and he was not always at his ease. 
Miss Baker and Mr. McLaughlin did not move easily in 


The thoughts of | 


Mr. Paur played Beethoven's | 
1| 
| anthem. 


am told by men of good judgment who heard him that| ,. : , 
| did not attract particular attention. 





The audience wag lavish in its applause of the | 


The cast | 


The season of 1893-4 is now a matter of record. There 
will be pupils’ concerts and there will be performances of 
operettas, but the season is over. 

The pianists, wandering stars of various degrees of 
magnitude, were few in number. De Pachmann was easily 
first. He had gained in breadth and dignity, and in his 
recitals were also displayed the peculiar characteristics 
which often fascinated, sometimes annoyed. Mr. Slivinski 
made his first appearance without favorable result. His 
playing might be likened unto a dish of cold veal. Mr. 
Busoni came over from New York and at a Symphony con- 
cert gave a marvelous exhibition of digital dexterity. This 
season there was no pianist worship; there was no crowd- 
ing the platform, and indeed there was no crowding the 
hall. 

Alexander Guilmant played September 25 and 26 under un- 
favorable circumstances so far as the organ was concerned, 
but the brilliancy and the sound as well as the poetic taste 
displayed captivated his hearers. The interest awakened in 
organ playing soon died out, and his visit was without out- 
ward result, though no doubt students were stimulated by 


the hearing. It seems as though the organ as a solo instru- | 


ment has no place in this city. Churches are provided with 
them as with heating apparatus and a sexton, but they are 
expected to serve only as an accompaniment to hymn and 
It is true that there were a few recitals, but they 


The most interesting song recitals of the season were 
those given by Emma Eames, Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich. 

Mr. Carl Baermann was heard, and with great pleasure, 
at a Symphony concert. Piano recitals were given by 
Messrs. MacDowell, Faelten, Nevin, Whelpley, Whelan, 
Foote, Johns, Jamison, Mrs, Elizabeth Allen, Miss Riidiger 
and Mr. and Mrs. Paur. 

& 

As a matter of record, the list of operas and operettas 
first heard 1n this city demands a place : ‘‘ Venus,” Septem- 


* 


ber 11; ‘‘ Prince Pro Tem,” September 11; ‘‘ The Alge- | 


9o. . 
23; ° 


rian.” October 16 ; ‘‘ The Honeymooners,” October 
Pagliacci” (the Tavary Company), October 31; ‘* Gabri- 


ella” (the Patti Company), November 25; ‘* Tabasco” (the | 
12 ; | 


Cadets), January 29; ‘Princess Nicotine,” March 
‘“The Maid of Plymouth,” April 16; ‘‘ The Ogallallas,” 
May 4. ‘‘ Utopia” will be sung here for the first time at 
the Boston Museum to-morrow night. 

The Tavary Opera Company gave wretched perform- 
ances at the Globe Theatre fora week beginning October 
80, and in April a scratch company, under the direction of 
Mr. Damrosch, appeared at the Boston Theatre in ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire ” and ‘‘ Gétterdiammerung.” 


A two weeks’ season of grand opera was given at Mechan- | 
suilding by the Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau Com- | 
No opera new to Boston | 


ics’ 
pany beginning February 26. 
was given during the engagement, and yet ‘‘I Pagliacci,” 
with De Lucia as ‘‘Canio,” was a revelation to those who 
had heard Leoncavallo’s work butchered earlier in the sea- 


| son, and the performance of this opera was perhaps the 


Gilbertian channels, and the latter was entirely too much | 


in evidence. 
church. Mr. Brine was an excellent ‘‘ Boatswain.” 
chorus and the orchestra were at times at loggerheads. 

The question is often asked here, who were in the first 
performance of ‘‘ Pinafore” at the Boston Museum, De- 
cember 2, 1878? The cast was a singular one, particularly 
when the after record of some of the singers is taken into 
consideration : 


The 


Captain Corcoran ...cccccsccccccccgeccesccccccsccscccccccccess J. H. Jones 
Ralph Rackstraw. .cccccccccscccscescccovesccccsescsccceves Rose Temple 
BONNE CIO ices catacccecesccccccctcccescoctcctecescess B. R. Graham 





....Geo, W. Wilson 


Sir Joseph Porter 
Joe Haworth 


Boatswain 











Mr. Babcock sang as though he were in| 


feature of an unusually brilliant operatic fortnight. 

Boston is comparatively ignorant of the operas of the 
last six years, and I fear this ignorance is not peculiar to 
the town. The répertoire of the Abbey, Schoeffel and 
Grau Company was limited here by the inadequacy of the 
stage in the Mechanics’ Building. Even if the stage had 
been all that could have been desired, ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Car- 
men” would undoubtedly have been the trump cards of the 
managers. If they would only bury ‘' Semiramide!” 
Calvé made her first appearance as ‘‘ Mignon” during the 
engagement here, but she was in hysterical vein and un- 


lucky, and her performance made little or no impression. 


secepnins acer euhentss A PAE Marie Wainwright 

irs odin pnconcsedissecscadah se sopacentheccehbacaegs Lizzie Harold 

MN ad dye vacebsecestess ccccecsscs wétborodbuersicsesues Sadie Martinot | 

Pe Ms 55 kind hc dn cedkd ened iin dct idence dass cede deccdseviesedes W. Morris 
Mr. John Braham was the conductor. 


a 
* 


The promenade concerts began last evening. They are 
as usual given in Music Hall. The orchestra is made upof 
symphony men, and Mr. Timothee Adamowski is the con- 


* 






ductor. The program last night was as follows: 

ES PII, 60s fo canes cnudvecsccnsctsoabesatccsocadectseduece Palfy 
(First time.) 

OVOTEMTO. occccccccccccccecccesccscsercccesoecosooescosccees H. W. Parker 
(First time.) 

NE ine eudins so etek hamh ata UCebeahiy chase .Joh. Strauss 

Es CRG vcd ve doccthtvs cbbineddcathecdbeteeteccedea Bizet 


“ Largo” Handel 


Solo, violin, Mr. § 





Scones PittoresQues..cisicocccccccccccccscesscccscccccscvccecs Massenet 
Ballet music from ‘‘Casse Noisette ”.........cceseeeeess Tschaikowsky 
(First time.) 

Overture, ‘‘ Tannhduser’’..... aceadé Svdeeddaves se¢bebs nee .6 eee. 
Intermezzo, “Il Pagliacci’ .... ..Leoncavallo 
See, “TGte MeO” oo. cvsccscddacedeibsacthdscdadeseesde DeKoven 
Czardas from “ Coppelia Ma yetecennes baaebeesaneseecensegnnea sens Délibes 
Masa Tee Side cvindsccceceeeceucs sees.» Chadwick 


Mr. Parker’s overture is the ‘‘ Count Robert, of Paris,” 
which has been played I believe in New York. 


* 
* 


~ 
The one thing in the year’s history of the Handel and 
Haydn to be recorded was the giving here for the first time 
of H. W. Parker’s ‘‘ Hora Novissima.” Of course there 
were the two performances of ‘‘ The Messiah” and one of 
the Passion Music according to Matthew. These solemn 
functions were solemnly performed. ‘t Ephraim is joined to 
idols ; let him alone.” 
Tinel's 
was sung by the Cecilia that the work seemed without 
proportion. Nicodé’s ‘‘ The Sea,” sung by the Apollo, pro- 


‘* Franciscus’ 


| voked much discussion. 


This reminds me that I have not mentioned the last con- 
cert of the Apollo Club the 9th. The program included 
numbers by R. Becker, Gade, Debois, E. Cutter, Jr., Cor- 
nelius, Mendelssohn and Foote. The singing was admira- 
ble in all respects. 
J. Parker, Cushman and Dennison. Duke, 
violinist, appeared to best advantage in light pieces of a 
a saccharine nature. 

Asa rule the work of the Cecilia and the Apollo was 
fully up to the deservedly high reputation of the societies. 


Miss Currie 


And there was little fault to be found with the work of | 


the Hindel and Haydn under Mr. Zerrahn, whose for- 
tieth year of contiuous service was recognized in a testi- 


| monial concert. 


* 
* a7 


The Kneisel Quartet introduced us to Smetana’s E minor 
quartet ; d’Albert’s quartet, op. 11 ; Dvordk’s ‘‘ American” 


L COURIER. 


I | 


was cut so injudiciously when it | 


The solos were sung by Messrs. Geo. | 
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quartet and quintet, and Foote’s quartet, op. 82. J. von 
Weber's B minor quartet and Parker's suite for piano, 
violin and ’cello were first heard in the Adamowski series. 
The Boston Trio Club made its first appearance. 


* 
* 


And what about the Symphony concerts? 

I do not propose now that the season is over to discuss 
Mr. Paur, the conductor. When he first appeared I wrote 
my impressions in your columns, and those impressions 
are not materially changed. 

But this may be said with justice: First—the Symphony 
concerts did not arouse popular excitement. Second—The 
| programs were badly arranged and often dull. 

Of course the popular taste in music and in performers is 
| capricious. It always has been. A century ago Pére Cas- 
tel wrote that the pleasure derived from a popular concert 
is only real for a certain number of connoisseurs and zeal- 
ous amateurs. ‘‘ Many inthe audience are bored, and they 
go, as toa theatre, from force of habit, because it is the 
fashion, or from a desire to be anywhere except at home.” 

Those concert-goers to whom the enjoyment of music is 
as dram drinking find little in Mr. Paur that excites them. 
To them he is a steady, painstaking, patient, intelligent 
man, who accomplishes his task with the fidelity of a 
trusted and venerable bookkeeper. They may respect his 
habits, but they wish that he were musically dissipated ; 
| they feel the absence of magnetism, or. if you please, that 
which is dramatic to the verge of the purely theatrical. 

Others, on the contrary, regard Mr. Paur as an eminently 
safe man. The orchestra, like a maiden aunt, can be con- 
fided to his care without fear of resulting regret. As long 
as they have certain symphonies and overtures which they 
have known from their youth up they are content. 

Others again are indifferent in the matter, and they are 
many. They go to the concerts as they go to church or to 
| areception, and aslong as Mr. Paur does not commit any 
indiscretion on the stage they accept him, as they would if 
his name were Hauser or Blum. To such a novelty, par- 
| ticularly if it be of the ultra modern school, is an object of 
suspicion until its merits are acknowledged by people whom 
they are in the habit of meeting during the week. 

Then there are others who care more for the music itself 
than for aconductor. As long as they recognize the music 
of Beethoven, Brahms or Wagner they do not care who 
holds the stick. If one says to them, ‘* Beethoven did not 
| mean that it should be thus read,” they reply, ‘‘ But we 
are satisfied—and after all you cannot spoil such music by 
any reading, provided that it be not extravagant.” 

There are others, and they are by no means few in num- 
ber, who believe sincerely that Mr. Paur is an excellent 
PuHitip HALE. 


* 





conductor. 


MUSIC IN CHICACO. 


WO of Chicago’s favorite artists bade us fare- 
well last week. Whitney Mockridge was the first. 

He gave a farewell concert Tuesday night, at the Plymouth 
Church, in whose choir he has long been the tenor. There 
are many regrets expressed over Mr. Mockridge’s depart- 
ure. 
season of study abroad, and another when he goes to a for- 
eign country to become a resident. Whitney Mockridge is 
a favorite not only in Chicago, but throughout the United 
States and Canada. He has sung in many of the greatest 
musical festivals given in this country, he has had a con- 
| cert company of his own for several seasons, he has sung in 
numerous concerts in all the large cities of the country and 
has thousands of friends and admirers, who one and all re- 
gret his departure. That he willsucceed in his new home, 
London, there is no doubt in the minds of those who have 








It is one thing when a favorite artist leaves us for a 


heard his artistic singing. 
The other artist who gave a farewell concert last week 
was George Ellsworth Holmes. Mr. Holmes has been one 
of the most successful of our concert singers. His voice is 
| one of superior natural beauty and he uses it with rare in- 
telligence. Not the least charm of Mr. Holmes’ singing is 
| the perfect enunciation of the text, which enables his 
hearers to understand every word he sings. Mr. Holmes 
has also sung at numerous musical festivals and concerts. 
He is going abroad for the purpose of study, however, and 
we shall see him again when his stay is finished. That a 
fine career is before-him all who know him prophecy. His 
earnestness, his artistic instincts, his magnificent voice 
and his intelligence will make him a prominent artist. 
Mr. Mockridge has gone and is now on his way to his fu- 
ture home, but Mr. Holmes will not start until the latter 
part of June. 


* 
* 


x 


Last Saturday night the third season of concerts by the 
| Chicago orchestra closed. The Auditorium was crowded. 


| Every seat and box was taken and hundreds stood up. The 


| program was very good. It included Weber's * Frei- 
| schiitz”” overture, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, 
Bruck’s ‘‘ Swedish Dances,” Dvorak's ‘“‘ Carnival Over- 


ture,” which was heard here for the first time, and Sieg- 
fried's ‘‘ Rhine Journey.” The vocal numbers were ‘‘ Dove 
Sono,"efrom Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” and Schu- 
| bert’s song ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade.” The playing of 
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the orchestra was superb, and Mrs. Eames, who was the 
vocalist, was recalled again and again. She responded to 
several encores, 

The close of the third season of this great orchestra fur- 
nishes considerable food for reflection. Three years ago 
fifty of our leading citizens subscribed $1,000 each for a 
period of three years to make it possible to form an or- 
chestra and give concerts. Theodore Thomas was chosen 
leader and given carte blanche in his selection of artists 
and compilation of programs. The orchestra which Mr. 
Thomas got together is now, after three years’ of practice, 
existence. Artistically, there is 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Thomas had met with so many 
financial disasters in his experience of preceding years 
that of his admirers hoped that he would profit by 
that experience. Their hopes were vain; he persisted in 
his arbitrary style of doing things, would not give the 
public what it wanted, and has been generally antagonistic 
to everything and everybody who offered him good advice. 
He forgot that the great success of his summer concerts at 
the old Exposition Building was due to causes which did 


one of the greatest in 


many 


not exist at the Auditorium. 
The price of admission was but 50 cents, refreshments, 


beer, 


including were served during the intermissions, the 
programs were largely of a popular character, and the 
duration of the season was six weeks. ‘The Exposition 
Building was large enough to give ample room for prome- 
nades during the intermissions, and the place was one where 
one could go and feel perfectly at ease. At the Auditorium 
The price of seats was $1.50, the pro- 


no refreshments could be 


it was different. 
grams mainly classical and 
The first year showed a deficit even larger than 
the guaranty fund. The second year had a deficit nearly 
equalling the amount subscribed, and the season just closed 
The association has succeeded in 
That there is a 


served 


has also a large deficit 
securing subscriptions for another season. 
great possibility of making the coming year successful is 
certain, but whether the management will take warning 
t} 


trom the results of previous mistakes or not 1s a question. 


It is a matter for congratulation, however, that we are still | 


to have the orchestra. 
lhe character of the programs given by Mr. Thomas may 
readily be seen by the list of works performed during the 














season. Itis 
Bac Suite in B minor, for string orchestra and flute 
Fugue, for strings, in A minor 
Beet en Symphony, No. 1 
Symphony, No. 2 
Symphony, No. 5 
Symphony, No. 6 
Symphony, No. 9, choral 
Soloists—Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin. 
Miss Fanchon H. Thompson 
Mr. C. A. Knorr 
Mr. G. E. Holmes 
Overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus."’ 
’verture, “ Leonore,”’ No. 3 
( for vio first movement (Mr. Max 
Berl ( re, ** Benvenuto Cellin 
Overture, “Roman Carnival.’ 
Bizet Suite, ** Roma.” 
Bra s Symp No. 1, in ¢ I | 
( ort o (Mr. Henri Mar- | 
eau 
Overture, “ Tragi 
Hungarian Dances rst set 
Br Scotch Fantasie," for violin, op. 46 (Mr. Henry 
Marteau) 
‘Swedish Dances 
Chabrier...... Prelude to Act II. of “ Gwendoline.’ 
( ntie Suite, * Impressions of Italy 
Cherubin ; -Introdu nto Act III “*Medea 
( n Waltz, in E minor, for piano (Miss Adele Aus 
ler Ohe 
( a Funeral Mar« 
Dvor Symphony, No. 2, in D mine 
ture, ‘‘ Carnival,” op. 92 
yhonic variations, op. 7s 
Slav« apsody, op. 45, N 
Slavor rhapsody, op. 45, N 3, 
Gluck Overture, “ Iphigenia in Aul 
Goldmark Overture Prometheus Bo ] 
Penthesilea.”’ 
Chorus of s s, ** Me 
Sp lance, ‘* Merlir 
Guilmant Conce rgan and orchestra, « 42 (Mr 
Middels ite 
Guirar Symphor poe Chasse Fantastique 
Grieg Suite Peer Gyt No. 1 
S Jorsalafar 
Hand Concerto f rings 
Larg< 
Symphonic prologue to * Othello 
Concerto for pia E flat (Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe 
Symphonic poem ‘“ Hunnen-Schlacht” (with 
Mr. W. Middelschulte, organist 
Symphonic poet ‘Ce qu’ on Entend sur la 
Montagne 
Symphonic poem, “ Les Préludes.”’ 
Polonaise, No. 2, in E 
MacDowel Concerto, for piano, No. 1, in A minor (Mr. E. 
A. MacDowell 
Mascagni Intermezzo, ** Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Massenet... Aria, from “ The Cid "’ (Mrs. Van Arnhem) 
Overture, * Phédre 
Mendeilsso! March, overture, nocturne and scherzo (2) from 
**Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
Moszkowsk Porchlight Dance 
Mozart. , in C minor e | 






**Dove Song ” (Mrs. Emn 


THE MUSICAL 


and the country. 


a Eames | . 


| Napravnik............ 
der Ohe). 
.. Overture, “‘Count Robert of Paris.”’ 
.Symphony, * Lenore.” 
..Symphony, ‘*‘ Dramatic.” 
Ballet music, ** Nero.” 


Parker, H 
Raff 


Rubinstein... 


Saint-Saéns.......... 
Steindel). 

Symphonic poem, “‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 

Symphony, in G, “* Pastoral.” 

Symphony, “ Unfinished.” 

Song, “Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel "’ (Mrs. 
Emma Eames). 

Three marches, from op. 40 (2). 

Symphony, No. 3, “‘ Rhenish.” 

“ Traumerei.” 

Songs, “‘ Widmung,” ‘Ich Grolle Nicht 
Van Arnhem). 

Symphony, in D minor. 

Overture, “ Lustspiel.”’ 

Symphonic poem, “The Moldau.” 

Old Welsh melody (Mr. Plunket Greene). 


Schubert-Thomas.... 
Schumann .. 


(Mrs. 


Sinding 
Smetana 


(2.) 
| Somervele 
Stanford... 
OR i cecnvesiconden Waltz, ‘ Kénigslieder.’’ 
Tschaikowsky........Symphony, No. 6, “* Pathétique.”’ 
Suite, op. 55. 
Serenade, op. 48. 
Overture, 1812. 
* Marche Slave.’ 
..Concerto, for violin, in E (Mr 
...« Rienzi” overture. 
* recitative 
Materna). 
“Flying Dutchman,” overture 
“ Tannhduser,’ 


(2.) 


Vieuxtemps.. Max Bendix) 


Wagner 


and air (Mrs. Amalie 


’ overtue. 
bacchanale. 
? march. 
= Introduction to Act III 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer” 
Materna). 
Abenstern 
Greene). 
‘** Lohengrin,” Prelude. 
‘*Die Meistersinger,’’ Prelude (2). 
’ 3 “ Pogner’s Address "’ (Mr. 
G. E. Holmes). 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” Prelude. 
' sod “ “Isolde’s Lieberstod "’ 
(Mrs. Materna). 
“Ride of the Walktires ” 
Scene from Act IIL, “ War 
so Schmahlich, was ich V 


(Mrs. 


(Mr. Plunket 


(2) 


*“ Die Walkiire,”’ 


es 


er- 


brach " (Mrs. Materna and 
Mr. Holmes). 
““Wotan’s Farewell" (Mr. 
Holmes). 
os 22 Magic Fire Scene. 
* Die Gitterdimmerung,” “Siegfried’s Rhine 


Journey.” 


Scene 
Mrs 


* Closing 
(Briinnhilde, 
Materna) (2) 
* Parsifal,”’ Prelude and Glorification. 
“* Siegfried Idyl”’ (2) 
Kaiser March. 
.“* Parsifal,” Paraphrase for violin (Mr. 
Marteau). 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” 


Wagner-Wiihelmj Henri 


Weber 

The plan for thé coming season is to divide the time 
of the orchestra between Chicago and the large Eastern 
cities, giving concerts in New York, Boston, &c. This 
course has been decided upon on account of the failure 


financially, which has attended the short tours of the or- | 
Itis greatly to be desired that the | 


chestra in the West. 
management will see the results of former errors and 
profit by them, as the orchestra is a credit both to Chicago 


* 


* 


Mrs. Fredericka Magnus- 
While not old in 


the city passed away last week. 
son-Jewett died suddenly of apoplexy. 


Nocturne, in D flat, for piano (Miss Adele Aus 


Concerto, for violoncello, in A minor (Mr. Bruno 


.. Two old Irish melodies (Mr. Plunket Greene). 


COURIER. 


SE GE Ce NGO” sed cosh acocngiiedscapeeebnreveuceeebestedecens Lack 
| Reade and Air Go Wadiet. stdeccvssdnocecessesncscastoasepesiseson Schytte 
| Mr. Emil Liebling. 

Aria, “Donna Aana,” from “Don Juan”. ........0..eeeeeeees -Mozart 

Miss Olga Pevny. 
| “Sonnette:de Petrangi.<5: Gandsads ivbecdclibececs secs svasspean ches Liszt 


Valse de Concert, op. 34 


| « Ich Liebe Dich ”’ 
“ Lenzlied " 





Miss Irene Pevny. 
ceased edeedocdetecccocctesecs ..-.-Brahms 


Misses Irene and Olga Pevny. 


| A large and enthusiastic audience was present. The 
Misses Pevny will return to Europe soon to devote some 
years to study. They both possess voices of unusual 
beauty and power, and may take a prominent place among 

WALTON PERKINS. 

| 


the artists of the world. 





Mr. Virgil Writes. 
Lditors The Musical Courter: 


HAD overlooked Tue Mustat Courier of 
May 2 until yesterday, and then my attention was 
called to Miss Fay’s letter, or I should with your permission 
in your last issue have seconded her idea of having ‘‘ one 
music teachers’ day at our next M. T. N. A. meeting, at 
which the question of piano technic is taken up.” She 
says: ‘* I should like to see the different theories on that 
question not only discussed but exemplified in the pupils 
who have been trained exclusively on those principles.” So 
should I. Some time ago I suggested the thing to the pres- 
ident of the State Association, and more than two months 
ago made a formal request by letter to the chairman of the 
program committee for a hearing upon this subject at 
the next meeting in Buffalo, and for Miss Geyer to play. 
I was promptly informed that my application came too 
late as the program was already mapped out. Not only 
so, but the chairman voluntered the remark, in his letter, 
that the public was already, he believed, in the possession of 
the necessary information with regard to the clavier, as- 





suming that public interest in the matter had ceased. I 
also about the same time addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the program committee of the M. T. N. A., but to 
date have not been honored withso muchas a refusal. I must 
admit that in my letters to the respective chairmen I was 
so selfish as to ask only a hearing for myself with Miss 
Geyer, who is a faithful and prominent exponent of the 


| clavier method ; but Miss Fay is generous enough to put in 


“Siegfried’s Death” a public petition for all of us. Is not one object of our as- 


| sociation the building up and fostering of best methods of 


teaching? If soit seems to me that Miss Fay’s suggestion 
is a good one, and if carried out would be most interesting 
and nodoubt instructive to teachers of the piano,and exactly 
what they want. Ifthe mission of our musical associations 
is not as above suggested, or if this is not one important 
aim, then what are theiraims? It seems to me that they 
can have no higher aim than encouraging the development 
of best methods of instruction; and how, as Miss Fay says, 


| can we learn of the qualities of a method so well as by 


publicly hearing those who have been trained by it? 
New York, May 12. A. K. Virci.. 








“Elijah ” at St. Louis.—Genevra Johnstone Bishop, Mr. 
E. Bushnell and Ben Davies were the soloists at the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Elijah ” at St. Louis on May 10. 


Milwaukee.—Genevra Johnstone Bishop, Plunket Greene 


| and Whitney Mockridge were the soloists in ‘‘ Elijah” 
One of the finest of the musical pioneers, so to speak, of | 


years, Mrs. Jewett was one of the first of the highly edu- | 


cated musicians who made her home here. She has been a 
well-known teacher of vocal music in Chicago for over a 
quarter of a century. 


* 


* * 


The following pupils of Mr. J. H. Kowalski gave a musi- 
cale at Kimball Hall, on Thursday evening, May 10 
Mrs. A. E. Staufer, Miss Mae Fleming 
Mrs. John Addison, Miss Eugenia Cogger, 
Mrs. John McMahon, Miss Addie Thurlow, 
Miss Metta Brown, Miss Bessie Rosenzweig, 
Miss Rose Cohen, Miss Grace Dickie, 
Miss Edith Mr. Robert Harty, 
Miss Maude Dewey, Mr. Serven, 


3rewer 


Miss Maude Garabrant, Mr. Lew Bartlett, 
Miss Clara Alfred, Mr. Ellsworth Dewey, 
Mr. Burbank, 


Assisted by 
Miss Maud Jennings..... ........-+s+: 
Miss Lily Romheld... 


Pianist 
Violinist 


oe x 
Irene and Olga Pevny and Emil Liebling gave a concert 
in Central Music Hall Saturday afternoon. The following 


fine program was well rendered : 





PONG SENS Ti Bi CUI oii ooo och vcd c vc0vdsscesbiedss Sicees Rubinstein 
Ballade, op. 23......seesereers oss ccbbbk sPbwee oes secbereucsebesen -Chopin 
Mr. Emil Liebling. 

Scene and duet from “Lohengrin,” “Elsa” and “Ortrud”’ 
GE BIO, iicnxcivudenckdbtc cer this dcandsentetebnqeesawnks Wagner 
Misses Irene and Olga Pevny 
4 pas OE GN Gh acd cvewectcbcceccavectdecnsecssdete Sevke Grieg 
SPANO. Pie picccveney ctdedsbocicnscccevenviccedsvessess dace ee Godard 


given in Milwaukee April 24th. 

The Autoharp Club.—The Autoharp Club will give a 
concert on May 23 to celebrate the dedication of their club 
house at 38 East Nineteenth street. 

In the City.—Mrs. Frida de Gebele Ashforth, the well- 
known teacher, will remain in the city until July 1, and 
consequently will not make her annual Europeantrip. Her 
classes are full to overflowing, and it is on this account that 
she will have to defer her vacation until the above date. 
It has been a year of tremendous artistic activity for Mrs. 
Ashforth. 

An Ashforth Pupil.—Mrs. Sherwood Marble, a 
talented pupil of Mrs. Ashforth, and a contralto, has been 
engaged for the United Siingerfest to be held in Toledo 
next July. 

Aschenbroedel Musical.—At the sixth Chamber Music 
matinée of the Aschenbroedel Society last Sunday, May 
13, Mr. Julius Gantzberg, tenor, sang ‘‘Der Traum,” 
Rubinstein; ‘‘ Murmeludes Lueftchen,” Jensen,” and 
“‘Uber’m Garten,” Schumann. Among the instrumental 
selections the suite for flute, two violins, viola, ’cello and 
bass, by Charles Kurth, was received with much applause. 

Julie Geyer and A. K. Virgil Dates.—Miss Julie 
Geyer, as pianist, and Mr. A. K. Virgil, as lecturer, appear 
in Philadelphia on May 17; in Portland, Me., June 7; in 
Toronto, June 12; in Fort Wayne, June 27. Miss Celia 
Ehrlich, Miss Hyacinth Williams and Mr. A. K. Virgil are 
at Doylestown, Pa., May 24. 

Rudolf King.—Rudolf King, for some time past the 
Vienna correspondent ot this paper, will locate in Kansas 
City. 

















Lent Pupile.—The twelfth recital of the pupils of Ernest | 


Lent was given at his studio 1528 Corcoran street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., last Saturday evening. An admirable pro- 


| ist. 


gram was given and the pupils did their teacher and them- | 


selves full justice. 

A Choral Festival.—Under the direction of Arthur G. 
Drake a very successful musical service was given on May 
6 at the Congregational Church of Christ. The choir of 
twenty under the direction of Mr. Drake has reached a very 
satisfactory standard, and the service was thoroughly en- 
joyable. Mr. Drake, whois but twenty-two years of age, 
is a hard worker and frequent musical services are given 
under his directions. 


N. L. M. Officers.—The National League of Musicians | 


met for the last session of its convention at the Eutaw 
House, May 5. As the convention hopes to finish its 
labors this afternoon business was rushed. The fine of 
$100 imposed on Local No. 2 of Philadelphia at Tuesday’s 
session, because of a refusal to accept a National League 
certificate tendered by an applicant for admittance to that 
local some time ago, was remitted on plea of the delegates 
from Philadelphia. 

At 11 o’clock, there being no prior business, the conven- 
tion proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The election resulted as follows: President, Owen 
Miller, of St. Louis; first vice-president, Alexander Bre- 
mer, New York ; second vice-president, H. D. Beizenherz, 
Indianapolis ; third vice-president, Henry Eshman, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Jacob Beck, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
George Schath, Cincinnati. 

President Rhue received a vote of thanks for his efficient 
conduct of the presidential office during the past year. 
After the result of the election was announced the conven- 
tion adjourned until this afternoon, when the new officers 
will be installed and the work of the ninth convention of the 
national brought to a close. — Baltimore 
** News.” 


organization 


Calve’s Feet.—It is not a pleasant but altogether in- 
teresting fact that Calvé’s feet are too large for a woman of 
her beauty. If thisis not a fact the singer ought to get a 
new sandal maker at once. Calvé is a large woman,‘but 
her feet are larger than she in proportion to the size of their 
owner. She uses them well, however, and in dances which 
other ‘‘ Carmens” walk through this French woman gets 
about the stage with the air of one who is having as much 
fun out of it as the audience is supposed to be having.— 
St. Louis ‘‘ Republic.” 


A Rumor.—In the ‘‘ Herald” of May 12 it was said that 
Huberman, the boy violinist, would make a tour of this 
country in October, under the management of Mr. George 
Pings, of the glove firm of Pings & Pinner. In the same 
issue it was reported that Pings & Pinner were in financial 
difficulties, making the tour somewhat problematical. 


A Conservatory Burned.—The Conservatory of Music, 
at Temple, Tex., was burned May 6 with all its contents. 
Loss on the house, $6,000; on furniture and musical in- 
struments, $3,000 ; insurance, $5,200. 


Ovide Musin.—The following concerning Ovide Musin 
is taken from the Tacoma (Wash.) ‘‘ Dramatic Star :” 


A representative of the ‘‘Star”’ called on the famous violinist Ovide 
Musin on his arrival in the city on the 20th and met with a most 
ordial reception at the hands of this esteemed gentleman. 

Mr. Musin was in company with his charming wife, Annie Louise 
lanner-Musin, a lovely lady who knows just how to entertain a 
newspaper man. 

The business done by Ovide Musin and his excellent company has 
been something phenomenal. In San Francisco at two performances 
the receipts were $1,900, and when one considers the extreme dull 
times this is something remarkable. Mr. Musin first came 
Pacific Coast under the direction of Henry Wolfsohn and not R. E 
Johnston, as reported by some of the He 
wisely refused to play Sunday concerts, as he has pledged himself 
not todo soto the Y. M.C. A. He also stated that all advertising 
was done by Mr. Stephany while in San Francisco. 

The success of the present tour of Ovide Musin, under the able man- 
Stenger, has been as great if not greater than any 


San Francisco papers. 


agement of W. H 
previous tour. 
Mr. Stenger, who is a perfect gentleman 

Mr. Musin was in town last week and left Saturday on 
the Champagne for Europe. 

Miss Cecilia Gaul’s Pupils.—Baltimore musical people 
recently had one of those rare opportunities to hear intel- 
ligent pupils play and to study the tendencies of the 
teacher. They were pupils of Cecilia Gaul, and they 
played a classical program, beginning with Bach and in- 
cluding Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Weber-Liszt, Bendel, 





~ 


Grieg and Leschetizky. They made an excellent impres- 


sion upon the audience. 
Mr. Carl’s Recital Postponed.—The recital announced 
to be given by Mr. Carl at the First Presbyterian Church 


this week, Saturday, has been postponed until next season | 


on account of Mr. Carl’s engagements out of town. 

Mr. Carl Out of Town.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl gave an 
organ recital at the First Spiritual Temple, Boston, Mass., 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Geo. L. P. Butler was the solo- 
The audience was large and most enthusiastic in their 
reception of these artists. 

Heyman’s Pupils.—The pupils of Mr. Henry Heyman, 


| of San Francisco, gave a recital at Odd Fellows’ Hall on 


April 21. 

A Beach Program.—A program composed entirely of 
the compositions of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, many of them yet 
in manuscript, was given at Wellesley College Monday 
evening of last week by Mrs. H. H. A. Leach, Miss Emma 
S. Howe, Miss Priscilla White, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer and 
Miss Elise Fellows. 

N. Y. 8. M. T. A.—The Sixth annual meeting of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association occurs at 
Buffalo’ on June 27, 26 and 28. The headquarters of the 
association will be the Hotel Iroquois. Special hotel and 
railway rates have been secured. J. F. Von der Heide, of 
this city, is the president, and O. R. Greene, of Cohoes, 
secretary. 

When Wm. Lavin Sang Rogers, ‘‘At Parting.’”’— 
‘‘Say, Bill, y’oughter bee up to Music Hall to the concert 
w’at the boss gimme a ticket fer the other night! They 
wuz a feller there sang a song ‘at ’d like to ’a’ made me 
cried, it wuz that pretty.” 

‘* What wuz it, Bob? Let's have it.” 

‘Can't sing it, course, an’ I can’t give ye the 'zact words 
—it wuz this yere stuff they call po’try, I guess. But the 
feller he got up an an’ went at it sort o’ soft an’ sad, and 
sez he, a-singin’ : 

‘«*T’ve brung ye the sweetest flower in all the world afore 
I goes away '—meanin’ his sweetheart, ye know. 

‘«*T s’pose ye don’t take it fer nothin’ more’n jest a rose,’ 
sez he, ‘ but that’s where ye make yer great mistake, ‘cause 
it's my heart—see?’ 

‘‘Then he took a rest an’ went on sadder’n ever, bout 
‘fragrance,’ whatever that is, an’ ‘if yer only knowed it,’ 
an’ ‘it’s my love fer you '—till it seemed as if his girl must 
‘a’ went back on him, an’ I felt a lump comin’ in my throat 
an’ thought of Tillie up in our alley. 

‘*Then after another breathin’ spell, he took on ‘bout 
that ‘ere rose again, wuss’n ever, an’ bout goin’ away, an’ 
that mistake, an’ stopped like he wuz all broke up—an’ 
damme, so wuz I! An’ that’s all.”"—Buffalo ‘‘ Enquirer.” 

Zippora Monteith.—Mrs. Monteith has been specially 
engaged to sing at Eldorado on May 20 and Bloomfield, 
N. J., May 23, &c. 

The Westerley and Newark journals speak in very high 


terms of this celebrated lady’s singing at their respective | 


concerts, which she has just fulfilled. 
New York College Commenceme: t.—The annual com- 


mencement concert of the New York College of Music will | 


take place at Chickering Hall this evening. Mr. Everett 
P. Wheeler will deliver the address. 


De Reszke to Aronson.—Previous to the departure of 


Messrs. Jean and Eduard de Reszké for Europe they sent | 


Mr. Rudolph Aronson an autograph letter thanking him for 

the dedication to them of his ‘‘ Polish Mazurka” and com- 

plimenting him upon his work, which they say brought 

back to them pleasant memories of their fatherland. 
Followlng is copy of the letter : 


Je vous remercie infiniment ainsi que 
composition que vous avez bien voulu 


CHER MONSIEUR ET AMI 
mon frére, de la charmante 


nous dedier. Elie nous rappellera la vive sympathie qu’atitre de 


| polonais, nous avous rencontré en Amérique et le compositeur ami 


to the | 


This certainly speaks well of the business ability of | 





qui l’a si bien illustré 

Recevez cher monsieur et ami l’expression de mes sentiments af- 
fectueusement dévoués. JEAN DE RESZKE. 

Sherwood Dates.—Mr. W. H. Sherwood plays on his 
Western tripas follows: Salt Lake City, Utah, May 12; 
Fresno, Cal., May 14; Riverside, Cal., May 15; San Diego, 
Cal., to-day; Los Angeles, Cal., May 17; Santa Barbara, 
Cal., May 18; Saa Francisco, Cal., with Sheel Vienna Or- 
chestra, May 19, 21 and 23; Oakland, Cal., May 22 ; Port- 
land, Ore., May 26; Seattle, Wash., May 28; Tacoma, 
Wash., May 29; Boise City, Idaho, May 31, returning 
June 4. 


Two More Lieblings.—At Miss Ellie Long’s concert at 
Steinway Hall last month, Leonard Liebling, piano, and 
Jas. S. Liebling, ‘cello, made excellent impression by their 


work. Mr. Max Liebling was the accompanist. 


Bertha Visanska.—Miss Bertha Visanska, the pianist, 


played last Wednesday, May 9, at Madison Hall, Harlem, | 
She 
| 


the Hungarian fantasie with orchestra under Dvorak. 
will play May 22 for the Excelsior Glee Club, Charleston, 
S. C. 

A New Tenore Robusto.—Mr. A. Hobart Smock, a 
young man who has lately been heard several times in New 
York, and who has attracted much attention when heard, 
is a genuine robust tenor, almost unknown among American 


OURIER. 








21 

tenors. He has the power of a baritone with the compass, 

| timbre and graceful control of atenor. He sang baritone 

| until his present teacher, Edmund J. Myer, convinced him 
that he is a genuine tenor robusto. He is now studying 
the oratorios, and he has that which is so rare but so desira- 
ble, ‘‘ power in repose.” Mr. Smock has filled a number of 
engagements this season and has recently been engaged for 
the Binghamton Musical Festival. 

Walter Damrosch Sells.— Walter Damrosch has sold his 
private residence on West Fifty-fifth street to John A. 
Browning for $29,000. 

Annie R. Thacker.—Annie Rommeiss Thacker, one of 
Chicago's favorite contraltos, had great success in St. Paul 


and Minneapolis in ‘* Elijah” last week 

Frencesca Guthrie Moyer.—Mrs. Frencesca Guthrie 
Moyer acheived a great success at the Indianapolis Wagner 
Festival with Sousa’s Band. The ‘‘ Sentinel” in its report 
of the concert says: 

The singing of Mrs. Guthrie-Moyer was an agreeable surprise to 
the people of this city ; comparatively unknown, she comes with 
ecomiums of the highest character and well justified them in her sing- 
ing this afternoon. Her first number, an air from St. Saens, ‘*Sam- 
son and “ Delilah,” was sung ina rich and pure voice, with expres- 
sive shading. Her perfect command over her voice showed with 
good effect in the trills and roulades of the second number, the well- 
known “ Venzano” waltz, reaching the high notes with an ease and 
purity that place her well among the first rank of prima donnas. She 
responded to an encore with a repetition of the same at the evening 
concert. 

After a band number Mrs. Guthrie-Moyer appeared in place of Mr. 
Emil Fischer, who did not appear 
she rendered in the afternoon, and her ent! 


Her solo and encore were a repeti- 
tion of what usiastic re- 
ception by the audience showed that she had captured th 
and would be remembered with pleasure many a day 

thrie-Moyer free scope 


lity, 





r hearts 
* Tannhduser "’ gave Mrs. Gu 
ab 
power and expression well suited to the exacting passages that Wag- 
ambition and 





The aria from 


to exhibit her magnificent dramatic revealing depths of 


ner delighted to create, and which ‘are at once the 


despair of so many of the would-be singers. An enthusiastic encore 
was given her. 

While the ‘ Daily Journal” makes the following com- 
ment: 

The soloist of 
Mrs. Moyer is admirably fitted for the Wagnarian schooi. 
method, and is a color- 


the performance was Mrs. Frencesca Moyer, so- 
prano. 
She has a powerful voice, intensely dramatic 
ateur singer in its strictest sense. She would make an ideal Elsa” 
or a“ Briinnhilde.”” In the matinée? she sang “* My heart at thy dear 
voice,” from ‘*‘Samson and Delilah,” and the ** Venzano Waltz.""#in 
the latter she showed a liquid tone and florid execution. Especially 
in the sustained trill did her vocal powers of wonderful excellence 
show themselves. Her register is remarkable, and altogether Mrs. 
Moyer is one of the greatest singers who has appeared before an In- 
dianapolis audience. 

The evening program was almost entirely Wagnarian. Mrs. Moyer 
sang “Oh, Hail! I give thee greeting,” from “ Tannhduser,” with 
fine effect. Her breadth of style, magnificent physique and cultivated 
voice charmed the hearers, as they had done at the matinée, and she 


received an ovation. 

Laura Sandford’s Benefit.—On Tuesday evening of last 
week a benefit was tendered Miss Laura Sandford and 
Fanchon H. Thompson, who had the assistance of the 
Chiazi Orchestra. The two little musicians acquitted 
themselves ,very creditably, and the orchestraunder Mr. 
Thomas gave valuable aid. This was the program: 


CVGT TS UE O CUOU” 6 cccdecctécseseeess . Mendelssohn 
Capricelo Brilliant, op. 2. ......ccccccscsccccccsesccscseecees Mendelssohn 
Laura Sandford. 

PRD. Siiive ci cuss ccbssdacheacis cece doecbscesnccsdéadedeetenes Gluck 


‘** Dance of Happy Spirits.” 

** Dance of,the Furies.” 

Recit. and aria, “Che Faro’ 
Fanchon H. Thompson 





Beethoven 


Finale, ‘“ Prometheus” 
Tschaikowsky 


| “ Elégie”’ 
Songs 

“The Quest” 

** Myosotis” 


Eleanor Smith 
Faure 


(With violoncello obligato 
Fanchon H. Thompson. 
Piano solos 
Moszkowski 


-Chopin 


ae 





Berceuse 


Laura Sand 


ford. 
Suite No.1, “Peer Gynt” sadeeees oodscxcuee 
Saratoga M. T. N. A. Meeting.—The following gen- 
tlemen have signified their intention of being present at 
the next meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, to be held in July at Saratoga: A. A. Stanley, of Ann 
Harbor; Arthur Foote, of Boston: J. C. Fillmore, of Mil- 
waukee; Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, and Wilson G., 
Smith, of Cleveland. A great gathering is anticipated. 
ANTED.— More piano and 
teachers of singing at one of the largest and best 
Only teach- 
State all 
of 


teachers of 

known musical colleges in the United States. 
ers and artists of national reputation need apply. 
letter. Address ‘‘ College,” 


particulars in first care 


Tue Musicat Courier. 
pany. 
RGANIST—Wanted a position as organist and choir 
master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. Address 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
| lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 


NTED—A well-known New York contralto desires 
engagement with a first-class, reliable concert com- 
Address ‘‘ Malibran,” care of THE Musicat Courier. 
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f the association he resigned the position, and this 


S ¢ 


given two concerts before the ones given Monday 



























cember or January they would be much better patronized. 

: Orchestra gave its fourth annual concert the 
This orchestra was 
H. D. 


las grown very proficient, considering the youth 


The Plymouth 


It 
ibers, and they show excellent judgment in the selec- 
A number of pupils of the School of Music also 





tal the same evening at the college. 

The sale of seats for the May Music Festival is already very 
large. It looks as though it would be a greater success than 
ever! O. B. 

= <> +o 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 2. 
a 
The occasion 


HE ‘Flour City” was last evening the scene of 
most artistic triumph in 
was by far the most notable one ever vouchsafed our music lov- 


its musical history. 


. A large, appreciative audience filled the New Peo- 
ieatre to overflowing, and the handsome auditorium was 
It 





ing pul 
ple's TI 


ablaze with light and bright with flowers. was “ Univer- 


‘less Nordica would grace their 


sity Choral” night, when the peer 
initial concert, giving the aid of her own magnificent genius to | 
their first efforts in public as university music students. Else- 





wh I give a history of this association, The other assisting 
artists were Anton Hegner, 'cellist, and H. H. Wetzler, pianist 
and organist, New York. The rise of the curtain revealed the 
the University Chorus seated, Miss Schone-René, the directress, 
with baton in hand. 

The ladies, with one or two exceptions, were gowned in white 
Their first number was ‘‘ America,” 
Their phrasing was good, 


re 





and all carried bouquets. 


which was given in excellent style. 
and the lights and shades of expression were made with perfect 





The “‘ Bridal Chorus ” (‘‘ Lohengrin "’) was their sec- 


unanimity 
Brahms’ beautiful ‘ Lul- 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








laby,” arranged for chorus, was very effectively sung, and at the 
persistent demands of the enthusiastic audience, was repeated in 
part. So much interest has been felt in this choral union, so 
much individual ambition manifested, so much labor expended 
| upon it that its triumphant success is a matter of congratulation 
to the entire State. The initial concert was given with such dis- 
tinguished assistance that Minneapolis feels highly honored by 
the glory which surrounds her as mother of the first ‘‘ State Uni- 
versity chorus” inaugurated in the country. 





AiG VET AD ie OOD . nies oe stan Binling te - 
NSO FADO Our peerless American diva, Lillian Nordica, is the first hon- 
| orary member of the Minnesota State University Choral Union. 
a | Right royally, and with her habitual graciousness acknowledged 
i ‘NDE AWAPOI - — | the compliment. She was in excellent voice and her numbers 
: = stata | were increased by repeated and persistent encores. At the end- 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 9, 1894. | 128 2 her first number, ‘Il est doux ” (‘* Herodiade ”), Massenet, 
_— , , . wir “ e the chorus rose en masse and showered her with flowers. Like 
t lies Wagner Music Festival concerts were given a beautifol avalanche they descended her as she retired 
ere Monday. May 7. with fair success. These concerts | - beautiful avalanche they desc - ec upon ae) as sne retired. 
; Ay : aie ie ‘ na pe | Her second number, ‘ Polonaise” (‘* Mignon”), and a triple 
perch teprmagghswalberstije: 2 oa cathe eg harhecreg- Wao was Tor | number were increased to double the number by encores to 
matty the seuveteny f the Say a reniteg apeerrnty °F | which Mrs. Nordica graciously responded. Hermann Hans 
this city. On account of some trouble which he had with the | Wetzler is an able pianist and an excellent accompanist. Anton 


Hegner, ’cellist, secured attention from the first, and the hearti- 








a a : = est applause was accorded him at each appearance. The 'cello 
nig Several partisans of the May Festival we i — were | is so rarely well played that Mr. Hegner’s knowledge of it and 
claiming Sunday that os concerts weeld sore angen, Sere his musicianly work won instant recognition, and he was recalled 
the it advance sale erhiong However, ~ ee brought off, | after each number. Miss Schone-René, although mentioned 
minus the services of their best attraction, — Fischer. Fora | 13<¢ is by no means the least in importance, for in her work in 
miscellaneous concert the panera giv en would have been very training and as directress of the University Chorus she proves in 
suitable, but it failed to meet the expectations “* hat a Wagner | decided manner her ability as an artist and her magnetism as 
— t should be. The dba eS oy pcs st slightly different |} conductor. Nordica was tendered a dinner by Mrs. Dorillenes 
“ those given in'your issue of May 3, and were as follows : | Morrison, and was the recipient also of many handsome floral 
MATINEE. | tributes, conspicuous among which was an immense basket of 
Overt ‘Raymond ; or, The Secret of the Queen”... Thomas | req roses from the Ladies’ Thursday Musical Club. 
Suite, ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii”.........-+++.+++: - pousa At the close of the concert the diva made a neat little speech 
‘‘ My heart at thy dear voice,” from “Samsonand = to the University Choral Union, thanking them tor the honor 
Delilah’. ....++sseeeeeeeees Teeeeeeeeeees ++++€, Saint-aens | they had conferred upon her, complimenting them on their 
Venzano Waltz peeceeeeeveeorerecsccseesseseraes . Venzano | work and wishing them success in its prosecution. I must not 
Francesca Guthrie Moyer. forget to mention that she insisted upon being presented to the 
. Scene from the “ Ballet Cappelia”........+++++++eseeeees Delibes | audience by the one friend of years and united interests ‘in 
Trombone solo, Air and variations. .......++++++++eeeeeeees Pryor | artistic studies she has in Minneapolis, Miss Schone-René. Very 
Mr. Arthur Pryor. petite and very quaint the latter looked in her modest gown of 
Saxo} e solo, ‘Carnival of Venice” ............ -Moermanns | black beside the velvet robed queen of song. They are both 
Mr. J. Moermanns. | beautiful women and sisters in art. 
Czandas, ‘‘ Den Geist des Woiwodens”............+.+. Grossman Wednesday afternoon, May 3, the Choral Union was conveyed | 
Capri The Spinning Top”’.........sceessseeeveeseveees Gillet | in special cars to St. Paul, where the same program was given in 
Mar COR ORO” cine vneccsnssve0nens rs6wsneuen Sousa | the People’s Church, the only change being several organ 
Divertissement, “ Hongrois” Steebpugen | numbers played by Mr. Metzler, the organ being his special in- | 
| strument and on which he shows to best advantage as a soloist. 
Overtur BEG ©... on cccecnesscassercsonvcucesoveceesy Wagner] ‘This was the program in full : 
“ea Chorus" (from ‘* Lombardi”)....... | ** MOR”... Cosvnbccsecaseswssbccesvousscscetereste ss 
Grand_ Chorus and Sousa's Concert Bar | University Choral Union. 

A OS | Fugue Be I ii fv keukG Ceiba eee eeseeesi ee ]. S. Bach 
Aria ROtS REED SLE VSS SSSR NE OSES ES PRON NINES S ‘Summer Morning in the Forest ”................ H. H. Wetzler 
Frencesea Guthrie Moyer. Hermann Hans Wetzler. 

‘ Hail, Bright Abode” (‘‘ Tannhduser”)...... - Wagner | COMER wed spcivestenedases se Dudigen aitainivas <ark ..G, Goltermann 
Chorus and Sousa’s Band. Cantilena... cocccvccccscccevvvecsscdacecesescesevesescesses Lee 
Excerpt from “Lohengrin”’.... .sssseseeeeeereeseereees Wagner Tarantelle..... Sie ta tuaaet ay atau aeatae ea cade ae Anton Hegner 
** Ride of the Valky ries” and ‘' Magic Fire Scene” ) : | Anton Hegner. 
(from the “ Walktire” hehe ys idee ~...,Wagmer | « 11 est doux” (“* Herodiade”).........0cecceeceeeeeeess Massenet | 
“Oh, hail! I give thee greeting” juser ”) Mrs. L. Nordica. 
Frencesca Guthrie Moyer. | “‘ Bridal Chorus” (*‘ Lohengrin ”).........cccscecceocsse Wagner 
Overture, ‘* Tannhduser ”.... 0.06 secccecesccccccevcsess Wagner University Choral Union. e 
Mrs. Frencesca Moyer made a splendid impression here ; her | Patemaion:<)* Mia08.”) oosccescecscsvetsiwoceesnidestdl A. Thomas 
ability for Wagnerian music was especially marked. I believe Mrs. L. Nordica. 
she will rank as one of the best singers that has ever appeared in BMG” ove lovevessstwecavdesteseesaneveess sal Anton Hegner 
Indianapolis. The other soloists, who were both members of | * Dance of tie Paisien! iG isi seni cies dset salt D. Popper 
Sousa's Band, played in an almost faultless manner, Mr. Moer- Anton Hegner. 
manns’ ‘‘ Carnival of Venice” being especially fine. Mr. Stein | Lullaby, arranged for Chorus ..........ssseeceseeecerees Brahms 
very sensibly di t give his chorus any long pieces, which have | , University Choral Union. ‘ ae 
proved tiresome here. It was not a large chorus, but was well prema Alc eh bae aaa et ae, geht” phic Wado er egner 
traihed, under the direction of Prof. W. H. Danley. The au- | The Bee” .....cccccee a peas Rath ; Socdendocseicvece chubert 
diences were not large, but it is hoped that Ms. oo will cee | WeROSU ani evvudnwsestase Panties i ag Chaminade 
tinue to give his concerts every year. I believe if he would give DAI Fi ikivsieceatlpiabdicatasiaieietin: sari Mrs. B. H. H. Beach 
up trying to have his festival in May, and give it instead in De- EAA. 6 0 0.005 0ntnss cebenharsonaniseipaseaniinis= aa geen Luckstone 


Mrs. L. Nordica. 


the ‘‘Imperial Series” of high grade entertainments. The 
Lyceum Theatre was crowded with the fashion and art circles of 
Minneapolis in evening dress. 
ment in the realm of song ; with his poetic as well as artistic na- 
ture, he is: a truthful exponent of the rhythm and melodies of 
many lands, and his work on Friday evening, May 27, 
of delightful recollection to the Minneapolis public. 


He kept his 
audience spellbound through the entire program, and at its close 
it was several minutes before anyone made an attempt to go. 
Between 600 or 700 of the audience wended their way to the 
West Hotel, where by invitation from the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musical Club, they met Mr. Greene socially. Committees of so- 
ciety and musical leaders presented the company and served de- 
licious frappé, making the wind np of Mr. O. Babcock's good 
work as manager at an entertainment series a very delightful 
affair. 

For atime the hard times which took so many prominent peo- 
ple away from the city earlier than usual gave rather a dubious 
outlook to the winter's gayeties, but the inauguration of this 
exceedingly high class entertainment, so successfully carried 
out, has most assuredly proved to the Minneapolis public the 
ability of Mr. Babcock to provide a superior line of winter en- 
tertainments. 

While in Minneapolis Mr. Greene was the guest of Thomas 
Lowry, our city railroad magnate. This gentleman and his 
family are royal entertainers. Mr. Lowry conveyed a large 
party in a special car to the concert given in St. Paul. He also 
gave a dinner at the Commercial Club. 

Mr. Bradstreet, a prominent society bachelor of this city, gave 
a dinner at the Minnesota Club, and there were other smaller 
but equally enjoyable attentions bestowed upon the noted Irish 
baritone. 





ond number, and this was well sung 








Minneapolis has certainly earned for herself the title of 


The song recital by Plunket Greene was a most fitting close to | 


Mr. Greene is certainly in his ele- | 


is an event | 





Musical Minneapolis ; for although she does not claim the dis- 
tinction of being a musical centre, she recognizes and appre- 
ciates the best in music. She is, too, the home of some artists 
of ability, and has sent to other cities musicians who occupy an 
enviable position in the musical world. The beautiful little 
city is justly proud of her musical standing, and wishes the rest 
of the world should understand this through their recorder. 
THe Stare University CHORAL UNION. 

The much mooted question ‘‘Has America a music of its 
own ?” which has been the subject of considerable discussion, 
and which excited so much attention in the musical department 
at the World's Fair in Chicago last summer, gave rise to the 
formation of the above named association. Miss Schone-René, 
of New York, was compelled early in the year of 1893 by the 
advice ot an eminent New York physician to seek change of cli- 
mate for the cure of malaria, and our city was the Mecca to 
which she was directed. Fortunate for Minneapolis that the lit- 
tle lady decided to come! Miss Schone-René had not beena 
citizen long before she found that the West offered a most prom- 
ising field for musical work. There was good material in the 
fresh voices, not a few of whom were of exceptionally fine quality. 
Then she formed her plan of beginning with untrained music 
students in the State institutions of learning. 

This being her plan, her enthusiasm was fired by the wonder- 
ful success achieved by Mr. Spencer with his chorus of Mormons 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. Hon, Cyrus Northrup, president of the 
State University, Minnesota, warmly seconded her plans, and 
when it was known that a chorus would be formed at that insti- 
tution nc less than 140 presented themselves at Miss Schone- 
René's studio for enrollment. The little lady was almost aghast 
at the large number, and her friends deemed the task too much 
for her frail strength, but she went at it with a vim that evinced 
the wondrous energy which has been such a pronounced element 
in all her professional work in Minneapolis. Wjthout loss of 
time she formed the class and began her work of instruction. 
All through the cold, hard winter the rehearsals have been kept 
up, and the interest has increased and deepened, until other 
| schools have followed suit. Yale was the first to take lessons of 
| her Western sister, then Ann Arbor followed and next came 
Wisconsin. These institutions have been in communication 
| with our brave little artist, but Minnesota University will not 
| give up her much prized choral leader. 

At the recent coneert given by the Choral Union, the triumph 
of success was complete, and Miss Schone-René may indeed 
be proud of her work. She has warm supporters in the president 
and faculty of the University, as well as most substantial recog- 
nition and assistance from prominent society leaders. Miss 
Schone-René, will soon leave this country for a summer's sojourn 

| in Europe. In Berlin and Paris she will read her account of 
|} Music in America before some of the first musical societies, of 
She will then proceed to Bayreuth, 





which she is a member. 


where if nothing unforseen occurs she will take an active part 
in the great Wagner Festival. Acton Horton. 

- eS 

Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 2, 1894. 


INCE my last letter to you the musical world here 
has been unusually brilliant. 

To begin with, the Milwaukee Music Verein gave its 361st con- 
cert in the Academy of Music as usual. The soloists were Miss 
Leonore von Stosch, violinist ; Miss Anna Bader, soprano; C. M. 
Kuehn, tenor, and Rud. Schmidt, baritone. Mr. Max Griesch 
presided at the (small) organ and Mr. C. W. Dodge was the 
accompanist. 

The house was filled with friends of the society. 

The Germans are loyalty itself in their devotion to it. 
much cannot be said for the Arions and their friends. 

Let the concerts be ever so poor, still you will not find half a 
dozen German patrons out of their seats on the night of a con- 
cert. 


As 
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Music lovers here had a feast such as is very rarely given them, 
in the appearance of Henri Marteau and the pianist, Aimé Lach- 
aume, at the Academy of Music, March 12. Society was out in 
full swing, as was alsoevery musician in town, Time after time 
| Marteau was obliged to bow his acknowledgments, and an ova- 
| tion was given him. 

He has everything in his favor, youth, beauty, modesty, and 
a talent rich in fullness and completeness. His playing, while not 
yet at the pinnacle of perfection, is wonderful. His tone is pure 
and sympathetic, and is absolutely free from all scratchiness, 

Mr. Lachaume, the pianist, played extremely well. His technic 
is very fine, and the audience honored him by several recalls. 


** * 


Professor Klauser (author of the famous musical work, ‘‘ Sep- 
tonale’’) and his wife gave avery elaborate supper in their ele- 
gant home, in honor of these artists on Sunday evening, to which 
a few intimate friends were invited—later in the evening from 8 
to 10 o'clock, an “‘ at home” was given to the prominent musi- 
cians of the city to meet their distinguished guests. , 

The next afternoon our worthy host and hostess gave a recep- 
tion from 3 to 5, to which some 300 guests were invited. Society 
stormed the professor's house, and no doubt almost paralyzed 
the two young gentlemen by too much handshaking. That even- 
ing the concert took place and a most enjoyable affair it was, as 
I have before stated. 

Marteau was so successful financially that he will play again in 
the Stadt Theatre here, on May 3. He will be assisted by a Mrs. 
Smith from Chicago, and Lachaume. 

* * & 


A musical feature of the social world was a musicale given by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Bodden at their home on Ogden avenue. 

They were assisted by Miss Lillie Welch, a young soprano 
singer, whom I praised so highly in my last letter; also by 
Master Ralph Rowland. This young boy is about sixteen, and 


plays the violin in a manner that speaks of the artist to come. 
His tone is clear, smooth and unusually sympathetic. 


A little 














fire is all that is lacking, and will no doubt be acquired as he 
matures. The Clark Sisters Quartet, Miss “Vinkler, pianist, and 
Mr. A. G. Bidden, a baritone singer, and a couple of piano 
pieces composed and played by Mr. Klauser, completed one of 
the most enjoyable private musical affairs of the season. 


** * 


The second regular concert of the Arion Club comes next in 
the current events of our musical world, They were assisted by 
the Apollo Club, of Chicago; the Clark Sisters’ Quartet (local 
talent) ; Mr. George Hamlin, Chicago, tenor; Mr. A. G. Bod- 
den, baritone, and a Mr. Edmund Schnecker, harpist, of Thomas’ 
Orchestra, Chicago. 

I cannot conscientiously say much in favor of the singing of 
the Arion Club or the Cecilian Choir. The fact is the clubs 
have so many new voices and so many inferior voices that it will 
take long practice to get good results. 

The Apollos sang with excellent finish and abandon. They 
have one deep, rich basso, whose magnificent voice permeates 
the whole chorus, and have also some very fine tenors. There 
was a marked contrast between our cluband theirs. Mr. George 
Hamlin made his début at this concert. He has a very sweet, 
pure voice, but forces it slightly on his high tones. In his solo 
he showed musical intelligence and deep feeling. 

Mr. A. G. Bodden sang ‘‘ Nazareth ” in an excellent manner. 
His voice is rich and of good quality, while all his tones are of 
equal coloring. He makes no pretensions, but is modest and 
quiet. Mr. Bodden isa local singer who should be heard much 
more often in public on the concert stage. 

A banquet was given the Apollo Club by the Arions, covers 
being laid for 160 in the banquet hall of the Pfister Hotel. 

* & 

Following is the program of the new chamber concert com- 
pany. They were assisted by Mrs. Van Duyn, contralto. Miss 
Lillian Way, organ and piano; Mr. Jaffe, violinist, and Miss 
Kilbourne, 'cellist, comprise the company : 


Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 1, No. 1.....Beethoven 
Misses Way and Kilbourne and Mr. Jaffe. 

OTE Ts 5 oink 00 565.0400 00 tm iWendys Seimede ees + case 
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Mrs. Van Duyn. 






‘* La ‘Cinquantaine” 
Scherzo (‘* Was der Wald Erzahit ” 
Miss Kilbourne. 

UA OROE “sic ic Scxcccs cotvadescestuentcrens bees} descetads Nevin 
Mrs. Van Duyn. 

Allegro and andante from the violin concerto...... Mendelssohn 
Mr. Jaffe. 


” 


‘“« A Summer Wooing 
“* Melody ”. .ccccscsesces ces coos 
‘Sweetheart, Sigh No More”..... 
* AGROG OF Dagee isan osdnp-sas 
PM QUCRN sos ccctcvosees 
Mrs. Van Duyn. 
Marche Triomphale, for piano and organ.............+.. Guilmant 
Mrs. Thorndike and Miss Way. 

Mrs. Van Duyn sang nicely, although she forces her lower 

tones. Mr. Jatfe is at all times good. The last number was 


terrific. 


adie bd aeedsienpachioa pe Lynes 


** * 


Recitals by almost every teacher in the city have been given 
within the last month. The very best of these were Professor 
Klauser’s piano pupils and Julius Albert Jahn’s. They all 
showed earnest work on the part of the teachers and pupils. 
Works from Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Bendel, Mendelssohn, 
Reinecke, Chopin and Rubinstein were given. In my next 
letter to you I am going to tell you more of Mr. Klauser and his 
grand work here. 

An exceedingly ambitious program was presented in the last 
Philharmonic Society's concert in Stadt Theatre April 5, under 
the direction of Mr. Louis H. Eaton. 


Here it is: 
Symphony, “ Italienne”..........sssseeeeeeeseeeees Mendelssohn 
‘‘ Eurydice,” air from ‘* Orpheus ".......0--.seeseeeeeeees Gluck 


Miss H. von Bergen and orchestra. 
Dramatic overture, ‘‘ Husitska”..........ecccccsccccececs Dvorak 
Vorspiel and finale of Act I., ‘*‘ Liebesmahl” (‘‘ Parsifal "). Wagner 


* Hellige Stimme ”........ccceve Mrs. A. G. Bodden. 
6 BOOM be fed de ce dove devia Mr. R. Schmidt. 
*“ Titurel”—“ Gurnemanz”.Mr. Hermann Kurtztisch. 


Chorus and orchestra. 
Of course the ambitious part is the last number, “ Parsifal.” 
The choruses were taken by the boys and men of the com- 
bined choirs of St. Paul and St. James’ churches, and who have 
Mr. Eaton for their choirmaster. 
It is needless to say that these little fellows had not the voices 


nor intelligence to sing a composition of such magnitude, and | 


while the efficiency of both choirs in rendering church music is 
well known in the city, the music of ‘ Parsifal” was much too 
difficult for the boys to sustain, no matter how thoroughly they 
may be drilled. 

The stage was overcrowded and the position of the young 
singers very unfortunate, being placed behind the men singers 
and the orchestra, so it is no wonder that at times they fell from 
the key distressingly. 

Messrs. Kurtztisch (basso) and Schmidt (baritone) gave a fair 
interpretation of the solo work. Both gentlemen are local 
singers with excellent voices, and considering the fact that 
artists have alf they can do to manage these parts successfully 
they came out bravely. 

Mr. Eaton deserves great credit both for his ambitious and 
for his hard work of the last two months. He copied the entire 
orchestral parts from a score owned by Mr. Rholfing. The or- 
chestra did very finely under his direction. 

Mr. Eaton’s interpretation at times was all it should be, and yet, 
taking the thing as a whole, it was experimenting. 

I heard some German critic or musician cabled to Berlin the 
fact of ‘‘ Parsifal” having been performed there, and received an 
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answer saying Wagner had turned over in his grave. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the story. 
* 2 

A German historical song recital was given by two pupils of 
Mr. Ernest Catenhusen, the Misses Leidesdorf. They are a 
genuine example of Mr. Catenhusen's teaching. Their voices 
are well placed and their singing was easy and most artistic. To 
our deep regret Mr. Catenhusen leaves Milwaukee in June to join 
Francis Wilson in New York. They will bring out a new opera, 
the name of which is still a profound secret. Mr. Catenhusen 
gives up his teaching to take up directing, his old work. 

He is one of the finest musicians in the country, both in teach- 
ing and composing. He is an honorary vice-president of the 
New York Manuscript Society, and has written some beautiful 
songs and operas. Not long ago a long description of a high 
class comic opera which he is now writing appeared in one of the 
Berlin papers. It will be brought out in Dresden within the next 
two years. 

We can ill afford to lose a man of such sterling worth as Mr. 
Catenhausen. HaTTIE VON BERGEN. 


Mr. Bowman’s Career. 
T seems appropriate, now that Mr. Bowman 
has left the Peddie Church, that a brief review of his 
career while in Newark should be made. He came here in 
September, 1887, from St. Louis, with the Rev. Dr. Boyd, 
both having been previously associated together for ten 
years in that city.” He succeeded Mr. Max Braun as organ- 
ist of the First Baptist Church, then in Academy street. 
He at once organized a chorus choir, and set about the im- 
provement of the music. Shortly afterward he was elected 
conductor of the Harmonic Society, and three concerts 
were announced and given, at which were sung the Christ- 
mas portion of the ‘* Messiah,” Anderton’s ‘‘ Yuletide,” 
Dvordk’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia. The concerts were of a high class, but the season 
was a financial failure, and the society went to sleep, from 
which it has not yet awakened. 

When the new edifice, the First Baptist Church, now 
called the Peddie Memorial, was completed Mr. Bowman 
organized the Czcilian Choir of eighty voices for the regu- 
lar Sunday sevices. This choir was conducted on the 
plan of a choral society, and in addition to its Sunday work 
it sang at two concerts each year. At these concerts 
Gaul's ‘‘ The Holy City,” Bendoll’s ‘* The Lady of Shalott,” 
Marston's ‘‘ David,” much of the ‘‘ Messiah,” and many 
part songs have been given. At the Sunday services the 
best music by English and American composers and selec- 
tions from the oratorios formed the programs. The names 
of Hindel, Mendelssohn, Goss, Gounod, Bridge, Smart, 
Buck, Foote, Parker, Hall, Macfarren, Sullivan, Barnby 
and Calkin occur frequently. 

It was through Mr. Bowman's influence that the late 
Mrs. Peddie gave the grand organ in the church as her in- 
dividual memorial. This organ 1s the largest in the city, 
and one of the largest in the United States. It cost not 
far from $20,000. 

During the career of the Cecilian Choir a number of 
eminent soloists have been heard in theirconcerts, and the 
last two concerts were especially memorable in that they 
brought to Newark the celebrated French organist, Alex- 
andre Guilmant, and Anton Seidl’s Orchestra in two of the 
finest concerts ever given here. 

It is to Mr. Bowman also that we owe the presence here 
of Mr. James Sauvage. He came in the summer of 1890, 
and an introductory reception concert was given to him on 
October 29 of that year. Hehas since been singing with 
the choir and at concerts, and it is gratifying to know that 
he will remain. 

Mr. Bowman vastly improved the music of the Peddie 
Church, and made ita unique feature. The choir was used 
in anthems and choruses, and Mr. Sauvage in solo work. 
An interlude on the organ formed a distinct part of the mu- 
sical program. Choir and congregational singing alter- 
nated, so that all classes of music lovers had something 
provided for them. The organ selections were generally 
the lighter and more tuneful works, with here and there a 
sprinkling of Bach and the heavier works. 

Mr. Bowman has shown himself to be a fine organist, an 
efficient choir director and an excellent man of business. 
His retirement from Newark musical circles will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the community, and we can only regret that he 
has thought it his duty to leave the position in which he 
has been so successful. Wherever he goes, the good wishes 
of his many friends in Newark will follow him. 

[The above is from the Sunday Cal/.—ED.]} 

Mr. Bowman's resignation was based on a question of 
principle, and the action of the choir, which was unani- 
mous in resigning with him, isa strong evidence of their 
indorsement of his action and of their personal attachment 
to him. 

The musical world generally will indorse their action. 
There can be but one opinion on that point. The musical 
department in the Peddie Memorial had become an ex- 
tremely important factor in the work of the church. 

The services, by their unique beauty, attracted large 
numbers of the most intelligent people of Newark, Orange, 
Montclair, &c., and even from New York and Brooklyn, 
so that the splendid auditorium was always filled. 

An almost ideal church service was being wrought out 
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and its influence was widespread. As is well known 
throughout the musical profession Mr. Bowman's ideals 
are high. When it became necessary to choose a successor 
to Dr. Boyd, his co-worker of seventeen years, full assur- 
ances were made to Mr. Bowman and the Cecilian Choir 
that a strong man would be selected, and that their desires 
would be fulfilled for a pastor who would, while filling 
all his relations, be able to carry out the high musical 
ideals to which they stood committed. When, however, 
Dr. Boyd found that he could not take his organist and 
musical director back to St. Louis with him, the diabolical 
idea seems to have taken possession of him to use all his 
influence against even the consideration by the committee 
of a minister whose name was proposed by Mr. Bowman, 
and, at the same time, to do all in his power in favor of an- 
other man, a young, inexperienced minister, who is gen- 
erally regarded by those who know him best, as a man of 
only moderate powers. By means of dictatorial and under- 
ground methods, and partisan rulings at the church meet- 
ing, at which he had the bad taste to sit as chairman, un- 
invited, Dr. Boyd succeeded in securing the election of the 
young man, who, he knew, would serve as a foil to himself 
and either cripple the musical interests of the church or 
cause Mr. Bowman’s resignation and the disintegration of ' 
the Cecilian Choir. Under his rule no consideration what- 
ever, notwithstanding the assurances given to Mr. Bow- 
man and the choir—was given to any other eligible candi- 
date for the Peddie pulpit. Before the vote was taken at 
the meeting, which was called so hastily that only 202 votes 
were polled out of a membership of about 700, Mr. Bowman 
stated his position and called on the church to keep its 
promises, and at least postpone the vote until the merits of 
other candidates than this one might be inquired into. 

He assured them that he was unwilling to try to carry 
out his high ideals with the candidate before them, not that 
he had anything against him, but simply that in his judg- 
ment he was not experienced enough for so important a 
position. Mr. Bowman appealed for a postponement and the 
consideration of other clergymen’s merits, or he would be 
compelled to resign his position as their musical director. 
This resignation followed, and that of the entire choir also. 
The choir has resolved itself into an independent musical 
and social organization, and meets on Saturday evenings, as 
usual, for rehearsal. A hall has been secured at 661 Broad 
street, Newark, and Mr. Bowman continues as conductor. 
They will sing at a charity concert in June, and on June 2 
will have an outing on the Hudson to West Point. Ad- 
vances have been made by some of the church people to 
some of the leading singers in the choir looking to getting 
at least individual members back into the choir stalls. The 
animated answer given was, ‘‘ That choir is a friend to 
Professor Bowman, and when we took that vote we did it to 
stand up for the right, and we’re going to do it; we won't 
go in with you.” 

Magnificent spirit, isn't it? 








Some Addresses.— Through the courtesy of. Dr. William 
Mason, we are enabled to give Edvard Grieg’s permanent 
address : care of C. F. Peters, Thalstrasse, No. 10, Leipzig. 
The address of Mrs. Kathleen Rogers, the author of ‘* Philo- 
sophy of Singing,” is 309 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

Henry Heyman.—Henry Heyman, the well known 
violinist of Sar Francisco, is in the city at present. He 
sails for Europe to-morrow on the Fiirst Bismarck. 

A Concert in the White House.—There was an informal 
concert given at the White House, Washington, before Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland and a distinguished company, one even- 
ing last week. Mr. Emil Levy, of the Weber Piano Com- 
pany, pianist; Mr. McKenzie Gordon, tenor, and Mr. Hu 
bert Arnold made some charming music, and at the close 
of the concert Mrs. Cleveland congratulated the artists in- 
dividually. She is an ardent lover of music. In the after- 
noon the same trio gave a musicale at the house of Mrs, 
Senator Brice. Among those present were Senator and 
Mrs. Brice, Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Lamont, Mrs. Stephen B. 
Elkins, Mrs. John A. Logan, Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote and other well-known people. Mr. 
Levy and his associates are well pleased with Washing- 
tonian hospitality. 

Ross Jungnickel.—Mr. Ross Jungnickel, the director of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, was a caller at this 
office. 

The Wagner Society Elect Officers.—The Wagner 
Society, which is mainly composed of friends of Walter 
Damrosch, met May 7 at the house of Mrs. Hobart Warren, 
No. 101 Park avenue, and elected the following officers: 
President, Miss De Forest ; vice-president, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge; treasurer, Mr. F. Egerton Webb; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Edward G, Love. General Committee— 
Mr. F. H. Baldwin, Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss Callender, 
Miss Corbin, Miss De Forest, Mrs. A. M. Dodge, Mrs. 
William Douglass, Mrs. Fish, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Theodore Hellmann, Mrs. F. A. jeaee, Mrs. William Jay, 
Mrs. E. G. Love, Mrs. Alfred Loomis, Mrs. William H. 
Lee, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Laura Post, Mr. Jules 
Montant, Mr. J. Dynley Prince, Mrs. Charles Inslee Par- 
dee, Mrs. Randolpb, Mrs. J. W. Roosevelt, Mrs. H. L. 
Roosevelt, Mr. William Steinway, Mr. Gerrit Smit> Mr. 
Spencer Trask, Mrs. J. Hobart Warren and Mr. F. Eyerton 





Webb. 
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HE piano called ‘‘ Bradford Piano Co., New 
T York,” sold at Cleveland, is a rotten stencil box 
worth $100. Do the parties selling it propose to oper- 
ate with the word ‘ Bradford” against the word 
‘‘Bradbury?” Is that the little stencil game? Very 
neat, but we do not believe it will work. 

oo 


HE factory of Chickering & Sons, Boston, is to_ 


NOTICE. 





| ‘The Musical Courier” will publish 
|a large European Edition during the 
‘coming summer. Particulars will be 
‘given later. 





HE E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN COMPANY, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., is prepared to furnish its latest 
catalogue and lowest prices to the better class of 
dealers, wherever there is open territory for the sale 
| of the Carpenter. 
oF 
HE Richardson Piano Case Company, Leominster, 
Mass., have been turning out some elegant baby, 
parlor and concert grand cases lately. All of the 
case work of this company shows the greatest care in 
construction, the workmanship being of an excep- 


tionally high order. 

+ the prices of reeds and reed boards drop still 
lower than they are organ manufacturers will 

soon receive these articles as gifts, and that would 

be a great encouragement to those who believe that 


Ke 





| there is great money in the organ business. ‘* Any- 
| thing to develop manufactures,” as the man said 
| who married a widow with nine children. But 


where do the reed manufacturers get all their brass 
anyhow? 
oF 
N justice to Mr. James B. Bradford, the Milwaukee 
piano firm, we desire to say that he does not 
handle the Benford stencil piano. In fact, Mr. Brad- 
ford is opposed to the stencil, and in his local adver- 
tisements he says: ‘‘ No stencil goods sold from my 
warerooms.” If all legitimate firms would pursue 
this same method it would call the attention of the 
general public in each community to the evil and help 
to eradicate it. 
oF 
MAN who ‘‘runs” a music trade paper a dozen 
years and is not able to show 500 paid regular 
subscribers illustrates the fable of the monkey and 
the turtle. A monkey was scratching his head mur- 
muring to himself, ‘‘There are millions in it.” A 
| turtle happening to be near and overhearing it said : 
| ‘*You are too enterprising, a hundred will do as 
well.” 

It is a fact that a Chicago paper, a dozen years 
old, a paper that gets about $12,000 to $15,000 a year 
out of the piano and organ manufacturers of this 
country, has not gotten together 500 paid subscribers, 
and the editor says to himself, ‘‘A hundred will do 
as well as a million, so far as my advertisers go.” 
And afterall heis right. An assistant and an office 
boy is all he needs and the rest is all clean profit. It 
is said that such a thing is called ‘‘a dead cinch,” 
and that is true, too, although paradoxical, for it isa 
cinch and yet it is dead. 

But one of these days the piano and organ men 
will rise and drive out of their circle these disgusting 
| swindles, the pretentious and fraudulent music trade 
| press, with its incompetent editors and its crew of 








day one of the models of the industrial estab- | nondescript camp followers. 


lishments of the continent. 


manufacturing spaces filled with busy and intelligent | 
workmen, is one of the sights of Boston, and to visit 
that city and not look through the Chickering factory 
is a mistake. 


A trip through the vast | 


Why, after all, should good money be wasted in 
such papers? And why in ahalf dozen of them? A 
few will do, but a half dozen is an utterly inexcusable 
condition. Itis gettingto be a rather serious kind of 
farce. 








R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, New York, has been on a Western 
trip for several weeks. 


HE Mason & Hamlin organ is a notable feature of 
the ‘‘ Popular Concerts” now running, which 
are so successful in Boston. 
oF 
AN anyone furnish us with the present address of 
Mr. JamesF. or T. Patterson, an organ builder, 
formerly of Bridgeport, Conn. ? 


or 
HE reason why the pianos manufactured by Mr. 
Freeborn G. Smith sell is to be found in the 
way they are handled. Nothing that Mr. Smith con- 
trols is suffered to go slow. If anything shows a 
sign of slowness Mr. Smith gets after it, discovers the 
cause, removes it, and there you are. 
oF 
R. GEORGE NEMBACH, of George Steck & Co., 
will sail for Europe to-morrow by the Ham- 
burg line of steamers. Mr. Nembach will be accom- 
panied by his daughter who will enter the young 
ladies’ institute at Romanshorn, Switzerland—an 
educational institute of international reputation. It 
is Mr. Nembach’s intention to remain abroad six 
weeks. The time will be devoted entirely to travel 
and recreation. 
oe 
HE new styles of Wissner pianos are becoming 
very popular. They are attractive and sel] 
readily. Dealers who have the Wissner agency are 
pleased with the readiness with which Mr. Wissner 
adapts himself to the constantly changing fashions 
in case work. There is no man in the trade who 
aims to please dealers more than Mr. Wissner, He 
realizes that to please the dealer means to make that 
man endeavor to sell more pianos of the Wissner 
brand. 
= 
HY do not some of these manufacturers who 
are constantly complaining either about one 
thing or the other—either about Western competi- 
tion, or cut prices, or poor salesmen, or some sup- 
posed defects—why do they not take as an example 
the quiet, industrious methods of the Brown & Simp- 
son Company at Worcester, who complain not at all, 
but put their pianos outin proper shape and continue 
to develop their trade onthe proper lines? That's 
the thing to do. 
or 
HERE is a rumor to the effect that several Chi- 
T cago trade paper men are formulating charges 
against this paper to be presented at the next Chicago 
trade dinnerin June, claiming therein that the editors 
of this paper are spending too much time in that city 
and devoting too much space to the events occurring 
there. We are very much vexed at this, as we are 
unable to defend ourselves, the facts being against 
us, as we freely admit. The trade of Chicago, how- 
ever, may take a somewhat different view of this, and 
we may therefore be permitted to apologize for con- 
ducting ourselves as we have, provided the enormous 
influence of the Chicago trade paper men does not 
prevent the piano, organ and music houses from giv- 
ing us the opportunity. The tremendous influence 
exerted by several of these Chicago trade editors 
comprises a power next to which Coxey’s Army is a 
mere vacuous dream; but then some men really 
cannot be resisted. It were futile; it were futile !! 
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 GHASE BROS, PIANO 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers teoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate oe and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGL) = ee 
PIANOS "Ld new ENGLAND PIANO Co," ==2zeszne 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. rooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
G2ND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

































The Music Trade and Profe:sion are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worczster, Mass, 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Costaining more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


C. BECHSTEIN| —=—— ad 
: PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO. 






































Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
PIANOS. 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
Southern Boulevard, East 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 
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UPRIGHT ite yeaa: Fiano Manufacturers. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
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‘€ VF I were to start in the piano business the first 

| thing I should do, before I made another step, 
would be to secure the agency of the Emerson piano,” 
said a piano man the other day to THE MusIcAL Cour- 
1ER. He isa manof great experience, who has been all 
over the country and who has been making practical 
studies of the business, and he spoke deliberately and 
from conviction and he had not the slightest interest 
in the matter, and he never dreamed that his remark 
would ever be displayed in printers’ ink. 

But that he delivered a piano axiom when he said 
this is unquestioned by us. The Emerson as a nu- 
cleus for a piano house is one of the coigns of ad- 
vantage for any piano firm, and the advantage is 
greater in proportion to the extent and prestige of 
the firm. How to select a proper assortment of pi- 
anos, or rather of makes of pianos, is one of the prob- 
lems that is making the business more interesting 
every day. That problem can readily be solved by 
starting in with the Emerson as the nucleus. Around 
it any bright piano man can build a successful busi- 


ness, 


BUSH & GERTS NO EXCEPTION. | 





S' )ME particular friends of Bush & Co., who make 
\) the Bush & Gerts piano, claim that that firm 
should not have been the only one selected for the 
purpose of castigating a Chicago trade paper that 
committed the inexcusable error of denominating it 
as a first-class and high grade piano. It is true the 
Bush & Gerts piano is no exception, for during the 
month of March another cheap piano was also praised 
into the skies by that paper, and its files (if anyone 
keeps them, which we doubt) will show similar ab- 
sence of intelligence and discrimination for years 
past in reference to this identical subject. 

W.H. Bush & Co, is therefore no exception, and 
there really exists no reason to single them out, and 
hence we are not limiting the issue to the Bush & 
Gerts piano; we merely use the case as one of our 
illustrations. 
all these people, but their names must be mentioned, 
for their names are on the pianos. 

The Bush & Gerts piano belongs to a certain class, 
a certain grade. In that grade it has found its place. 
This paper did not classify the Bush & Gerts piano ; 


and its makers understood this as well, if not better 
than anyone else, for they made the price consistent 
with the quality which made the piano a salable 
article; for had the price been higher than the grade 
allows the dealers could not have used the piano. 
The Bush & Gerts, like all pianos handled wholesale 
from the factory and sold to the dealer (not directly 
through branches to the consumer), was at once prop- 
erly graded by the natural laws of trade and in- 


Justice should be and is being done to | 


it classified itself when it was made as it is made, | Shrewd dealers would at once say: ‘Hello, Bush 
& Gerts are going to raise another two or three or 
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| Gerts soon ascertained this. It makes no difference 
to a dealer under which names cheap pianos are sold; 
the moment he learns that a concern stencils he 
classifies and he knows how, and all the pianos 
turned out of that factory are one and the same 
grade with that dealer. 

If Bush & Gerts pianos have veneered cases, which 
may be true, the trade at large doubts it, because of 
the enormous quantity of stencil trash painted cases 
that have come out of the same factory. That is one 
| of the fundamental defects of the stencil. You are 
judged by it; itis not judged by you or your work, 
and it makes much of your work useless. Your trade 
mark never retains any value. 

To illustrate: After about 40 years of activity, 
mostof itin stenciling and at times when stenciling 
| was considered fair and square, the Hale business is 
reported to be in the market. No one shows any incli- 
nation to purchase the title or trade mark. It has no 
value, such as an establishment would have that made 
less than half the number of pianos thatthe Hale fac- 
tory made, but made them with its own name upon 
them. That is just the way it would go to-morrow 
with the Bush concern, and it will always be soso 
long as a house is identified with great stencil pro- 
jects. 

The same rule applies to Smith & Barnes, and 
even if they were to turn out as fine a piano as W. 
H. Bush & Co., or finer, yet no one will believe it so 
long as they stencil like prolific stencilers do. They 
must get away from the stencil as a business before 
| they can ever hope to induce people or the trade to 
believe that they are able to make a better grade of 
piano. Such seems to be the situation in the piano 
trade; that is the custom and the manner. 

As to securing the aid of a little trade paper for the 
purpose of making such an insane statement as the 
one that was published, why that very naturally 
makes it worse. It does not make it worse with the 
| trade paper, for a paper that will state that the Bush 
& Gerts piano is high-grade and first-class could not 
| be worse or sink lower. The depth of infamy brought 
| about by stupidity and corruption has already been 
| reached by any sheet that will print such stuff. But 
| the piano manfacturer will suffer. And how? Be- 
| cause if any dealer should happen by accident to run 
| across the paper that makes the statement he would 
conclude that it was prompted by the Bush & Gerts 
people as an indicator that they proposed to raise 
prices. 








five dollars on a style, and we had better be looking 
around for another cheap piano?” That is just what 
the shrewd dealer would say. He would know that 
the paper which printed such nonsense ‘‘ did not 
know what it was talking about;” he knows the editor 
cannot tell the difference between a Bush & Gerts 
and a Rintelman, and he knows that the makers of 
the Bush & Gerts are smart enough not to spend any 
more money in making their pianos than they have 





dustry. 

Why did the Bush & Gerts piano not bring $10 or | 
$30 or $50 or $100 more at wholesale than various 
other pianos bring? Simply because it was not worth 
it. This is as plain as the nose on one’s face, and 
what is plainer still, that W. H. Bush & Co. knew 
this, for they are bright, wideawake, practical mer- | 
chants, who know what they are about—except in 
this one important question, the question under dis- | 
cussion. In this they are, like others, weak, They 
are to be applauded for possessing the ambition to | 
get out of their grade, but they should not for- | 
get that their mere declaration or the stupid an- | 
nouncement of a stupid trade editor is not the proper | 
method to accomplish this. They must first get the | 
piano out of its grade, and then they must go to work | 
and convince the dealer that it has been advanced | 
into a higher grade, and this must be done with dis- | 


crimination. 
In the piano trade there is hardly a more difficult | 
task than to attempt to inspire the dealer with the | 
idea that a piano has advanced sufficiently in grade 
or quality to justify an advance in price. The mere | 
assertion will not doit. Let those who desire to learn 
something about this ask Henry Behr or Leopold | 
Peck. 
With W. H. Bush & Co. there is, however, no jus- 
tification, for their Bush & Gerts averages up about 
the same as always. There is no reason why anyone | 
should be asked to advance its grade. The firm has | 
gone right ahead for years past and stenciled rafts | 
of pianos, and they were known to be sold at the low- 
est kind of figures, and the dealer who sold Bush & 


| ticle, if he happens to see it, produces no other effect | 
| than the one we have just described, except possibly 


| publishes the nonsense as a gibbering idiot and upon 


| the instrument to be superb, and he is telling the 


spent, especially since they have not yet discovered 


will not buy from me, but insist upon going to Jones, 
don't pay $400 or $450 for a first-class piano when you 
can get one for $200. I sell that same Bush & Gerts 
piano here under another name. Here it is and here 
is the bill. But I don’t call it first-class.” If that 
customer is not ‘‘scared out of his wits,” he will 
never buy from Jones & Co. If he is an intelligent 
man he will think over the piano question a long time 
before he purchases. 

Stand by your grade; it is your salvation. Stop 
your ridiculous announcements; put your old, non- 
sensical catalogues under the boiler and get up a 
common sense, business catalogue that proves to the 
dealers that you do not look upon them as a lot of 
ignorant cattle. They cannot use your present cata- 
logue anyway. It’s a joke and they are in serious 
business. Stop hobnobbing with fools of trade edi- 
tors, who have not sense enough to build up a circu- 
lation in ten years of business so called, and who of 
course demonstrate in this beggarly display they 
make that they are not fit to give advice—they have 
none to spare. 

Don't get sore at this paper for telling you the 
truth. It is used to it and cannot help it, and it will 
probably continue to do so until the crack of doom. 


| Don’t be silly and talk nonsense about its editors. 


They are interested in seeing you succeed because 
the success of every house is an encouragement and 
helps to build up the trade in which this paper is so 
intensely interested. 

All this is good, sound, solid advice and every 
brainy man in the piano trade will tell youso. The 
one who advises you otherwise is a shrewd competi- 
tor who does not want you to succeed. 








STICK TO THE RULE. 





DEALER in Pennsylvania writes to us: ‘If 

you were selling pianos and organs, and if you 
believed in encouraging the instalment plan would 
you refuse to sell a $375 piano because the customer 
had only $10 as a first payment, whereas you de- 
manded $25 down?” 

It all depends. If we were selling pianos end or- 
gans we would conduct the business on a system, 
on a plan, just as we are conducting this business, 
and if it were a rule with us not to take less than 
$25 as the first payment on a $375 piano we should 
not deviate from that plan, and consequently we 
should not take $10, no matter how good the parties 
might be. ; 

But if a piano and organ business is so conducted 
that $10 down is a rule on a piano of $375 or $475, or 
any such figures, then naturally there is no reason for 
refusing to make the sale. But it is very good to 
reject it if the rule says $25 down. 

Are rules adopted to be broken or to be enforced? 
Certainly they are worse than useless if they are not 
enforced ; in fact, better have none at all, and go it 
on a harum scarum basis, than have rules for the 
purpose of breaking them when the temptation is 





whether the dealer would submit to the proposed 
raise. The dealer knows all this and hence the ar- 


the dealer will look upon the particular editor who 


Bush & Gerts with suspicion, because they have no 
more sense than to use such a fellow as their mouth 
piece when they are about to raise prices. 

It is highly probable that THE MusICAL COURIER 
will succeed in bringing some of the makers of cheap 


offered. 

The instalment business particularly requires strict 
rules and astricter enforcement than ordinary rules, 
and this applies not only to the amount demanded as 
a first payment, but also to the effective collection of 
the monthly dues and asharp look out generally. It 
can only be made prosperous if carefully and syste- 
matically conducted, and without system it has no 
basis at all. 

If yourrule is $25 cash first payment on a piano of 
that price, stick to your rule; if you have no rule it 





pianos to their senses by showing them how absurd 
and unbusiness-like it is to push their goods out at low 
figures andin the same breath declare that they are 
first-class and high grade. It injures the piano busi- | 
ness directly to doso. Dealers must sell all grades 
of pianos. Why take from them their opportunities | 
to make decent profits on higher grade pianos by 
giving to a competing dealer the material that kills 
off the sale? 

Let us assume that adealer at Denver or Nashville, 
or wherever it may be, has a-chance to sell a good 
piano for $400 or $450. The dealer honestly proclaims 


truth. Hiscompetitor gets hold of the same customer, 
and says to him: ‘‘So you are contemplating the pur- 
chase of this So and So piano at $450 from Jones & 
Co. Well, Jones & Co. sellthe Bush & Gerts. Here 
is their catalogue, and here is a Chicago music paper. 
You see the Bush & Gerts is high grade and first- 
class. Jones & Co. sell that piano. As long as you 








makes no difference anyhow. 


—William Knabe & Co, have presented a concert grand piano to 
the Johns Hopkins University, to be placed in the new McCoy Hall. 
ANTED—An experienced sheet music salesman to take charge 
of retail counter. Address, stating salary expected, “Music,” 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








THE MAKING OF THE 


Roth & Engelhardt 


Actions is under the 
direct supervision 
of F. Engelnardt, 
many years Action 
foreman for 


Steinway & Sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office: 114 5th Ave., New York, 
Factory: St. Johnsville, N.Y. 
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LOWERING THE STANDARD. 








HE cheap music trade papers continue their 

abuse of THe Musicat Courier and their puffery 
of pianos into high grades to the detriment of the 
piano business, wholesale and retail. It is only 
necessary to call attention to their articles to show at 
a glance that a continuation of such work must in- 
evitably lower the standard of instruments unless 
they are protected by this paper. 

Clearly and definitely we wish to reiterate and say 
again most emphatically that there is no reason why 
it should be made to appear in the stencil music 
trade press as if this paper has been “attacking” 
any firm or individual when it has been performing 
its legitimate functions merely by criticising pianos 
and advertising and business methods. That is all 
we have been doing, and we shall continue to do this 
until the matter has been thoroughly and exhaust- 
ively ventilated. 

We are not ‘‘ attacking” or ‘“‘ abusing” or discuss- 
ing Messrs. Bush or Messrs. Gerts, or Col. Moore 
or Mr. Lee, or Mr. Church or their firms or corpora- 
tions. We distinctly refuse to do so, and we shall 
not introduce them into an analysis of defects and 
disturbances in the piano trade. 

Shall a cheaply made, or a medium piano even 
be permited to parade itself as first class in the world 
of music and the music trade unmolested by such 
criticism as the act itself calls for? Shall that be 
permitted ? Shall a low grade piano, of which thou- 
sands have been sold under various stencils with the 
aid of music trade papers that will prostitute them- 
selves by designating such pianos as first class and 
high grade—shall such a piano be paraded in that 
manner without protest? And if this paper is the 
one medium that will protest against that kind of 
piano business, will it be possible for the cheap music 
trade press to obscure the issue by attacking this 
paper for its efforts in behalf of purer, healthier and 
better trade methods ? 

That is all we have to ask. 

We are not disputing the right of the makers of the 
Everett piano to consider their pianos first class; we 
are not disputing the right of the makers of the Bush 
& Gerts piano to consider ¢Ae/r piano first class. If 
these manufacturers believe that their pianos are 
first class or high grade it is a matter that need not 
be discussed, for that is their privilege ; but it does 
not involve others in the same opinion, nor does it 
disarm criticism. We are just as much entitled to 
differ with them as they are to hold their opinion, for 
it is alsoa matter of opinion whether they are honest 
in their belief or not. We are not discussing this 
feature of the case at all. 

We are simply expressing ourselves as critics of mu- 
sic and of musical instruments, and are doing so free 
from any bias or feeling, or any personal or other 
equation, and if others cannot understand or appre- 
ciate this it gives a clue tothe reason why their papers 
have never grown. 

Of course if they and the manufacturers of the 
Everett and the Bush & Gerts pianos are right in 
their opinion—viz., that these two pianos are first 
class and high grade—then very naturally this paper 
has no reason for existing, and may as well go out of 
business. 

If they are right, then good-by to the Steinway 
and the Chickering, and the Weber and the Knabe, 
and the Decker and the Steck, the Conover and the 
Hazelton and the Sohmer. Good-by to the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger; good-by to the A. B. Chase; 
good-by to the Briggs, and a dozen others, and adieu 
forever to the Shaw. 

If the cheap John music trade press, and the John 
Church Company, and W. H. Bush & Co. are right 
and THE MusICAL CouRIER is wrong in this issue, 
then the capital investedin the high grade piano in- 
dustry of the United States is not worth 50 cents on 
the dollar. 

If the cheap John music trade press and the John 
Church Company, and W. H. Bush & Co. are right 
and THE MusICcAL CourRIER is wrong, the Fischers, the 
Emersons, the Voses, the Hallet & Davis house, 
Kranich & Bach, and Gabler, and Wheelock, and 
Estey, and Mason & Hamlin, and Steger, and Bent, 
and Mehlin, and Hardman, and Pease, and Newby & 
Evans, and Starr, anda dozen other firms might as 
well go out of the piano business. There will be no 


more place for them if the cheap John music trade 
press and the John Church Company, and W. H. 
Bush & Co. prevail in their claims that the Everett 


and the Bush & Gerts are first class and high-grade 
pianos. 

There you are ina nutshell, and all of this is not 
intended as a personal reflection upon the men in- 
terested in the manufacture of these two pianos, nor 
is it intended to injure the true standing of those in- 
struments. 


DENVER ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the music trade, of Denver, Col., 
have organized a protective association against 
commission fiends, and anyone who will pay any 
kind of commission to a music teacher or to any 
person must forfeit $200 for each and every offense. 
The sum thus collected is to be used for a sick benefit 
in behalf of those who will stand by the agreement. 
If any member of the Denver piano and organ trade 
should happen to get sick after he has found that one 
of his competitors has paid a commission and has 
been fined, the money will be used to pay the doc- 
tor’s bill and the medicines. 

If no member of the piano and organ trade of 
Denver gets sick, the accumulated fines will be used 
to establish a new piano and organ house that will 
pay commissions. 

We don’t believe that any binding agreement can 
ever be made that will prevent piano and organ men 
from paying commissions, just as little as you can 
prevent them from getting sick and sometimes sick 
of each other ; particularly will those get sick of the 
others when they learn that the others have been 
paying commissions. 

A widow of a piano teacher recently received the 
following letter from a piano house: ‘‘ We believe 
that about 10 years before the death of your late hus- 
band he refused to run down a piano we were trying 
to sell, and simply said it was no good, at the same 
time neglecting to call when the customer made the 
purchase. Now that the final instalment has finally 
been paid, we think we owe you and your children 
the commission on this sale, and herewith inclose 
statement showing that he owed us $48 for sheet 
music, and the commission being $38, will you be 
kind enough to send us $10 and we will call the ac- 
count square. You remember we contributed $5 
toward his funeral expenses, and furnished the ser- 
vices of one of our salesmen as organist on the occa- 
sion free of charge. The reason you couldn’t hear 
him play at that time was because the bellows was 
busted, but that was not our fault; he did his duties 
all the same.” 

Although this man was one of the commission 
fiends, he lived to reach a good old age, but not one 
of his children is pursuing a musical career. If there 
was such a man living in Denver now he could not 
make a living under the present law. 





R. HUGH CRAIG, who for many years past has 
been on the editorial staff of THE MUSICAL 
CourIER, leaves for London on Saturday in the inter- 
ests of the European edition, which we shall publish 
during the summer. Several other members of the 
staff will follow Mr. Craig next month. 








—George Horton has been arrested at Elmira. N. Y., on complaint 
of Jacob Greener, who charges him with selling two organs and ap- 
propriating the proceeds. 


RIEF. 


! 
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THE RICHT TO CRITICISE. 
Se SUS Ot 
TRIAL is now in progress before a police court 
A in this city, involving possibly some funda- 
mental questions of interest to all trade publications. 
It is a suit—a criminal one—brought against the 
editor of a small music trade paper by a young and 
comparatively unknown piano manufacturer, and the 
testimony so far introduced revolves upon the just- 
ness or propriety of the criticisms printed in that 
paper upon the merits or the defects or the quality 
or the grade of the piano made by the piano manu- 
facturer who claims to have been injured. 
If the complaint is in the nature of a libel for other 


reasons than criticism of the piano or the methods 
used in selling or offering it for sale, the point has 


| not been ventilated sufficient to make it prominent, 


although this may appear later when the witnesses 
for the other side shall have been introduced. We 
are now chiefly interested in that aspect of the case 
that covers the ground of criticism, and which plainly 
stated is as follows: ‘‘ Has a trade paper the right to 
criticise an article and the methods used in offering 
it for sale when that article is a piano?” 

The constitution of this State says very plainly: 
‘‘In all criminal prosecutions or indictments for 
libels the truth may be given in evidence to the jury ; 
and if it shall appear to the jury that the matter 
charged as libelous is true, and was published with 
good motives and for justifiable ends, the party shall 
be acquitted, and the jury shall have the right to de- 
termine the law and the fact.” 

This makes it rather plain sailing for all those who 
are able to understand English, but in the piano busi- 
ness the point to be decided is more closely identified 
with feeling and sentiment and passion than in any 
other, for the reason that the product itself bears the 
name of the maker, and hence, unlike the grocery, 
the clothing, the carriage, the furniture, the building, 
the hat and the hosiery trades or any trade that pro- 
duces an article not identified publicly with the name 
of its maker, the piano trade is more sensitive than 
the others regarding the use made of its product in 
the newspapers in the shape of criticism. 

The plain questions to be decided in this State, 
therefore, are these: ‘‘Did the paper publish the 
truth?” and ‘“‘were the motives good and the end 
justifiable or was there any malice in the publica- 
tion?” 

All these points have, as we said, not been brought 
out in the present case up to date, which has not 
passed beyond the investigation of the truth of the 
criticism. It is therefore proper to ask once more, 
‘Has a trade paper, or, let us say, a music trade pa- 
per, the right to criticise a piano and the methods 
applied in selling it or offering it for sale?” 

Unfortunately the paper sued is not a representa- 
tive journal ; it is merely a temporary expedient of a 
shiftless editor, who has frequently started similar 
publications that were always characterized by mal- 
evolent and bitter denunciation of those who did not 
stand in temporary good favor with the editor. Un- 
fortunately also, the editor himself is not a judge of 
piano tone, piano construction and music in general, 
and for these reasons what he has published may not 
be credited with such motives as criticism calls forth 
when it emanates from those who are identified with 
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a conscientious effort to advance the art of music 
through a parallel advancement in the construction 
of musical instruments. Unfortunately the same 
editor has even as late as his present publication given 
favorable report to some of the cheapest and trash- 
iest goods made, and has gone so far as to abuse per- 
sonally those who have criticised poorly constructed 
pianos, and not satisfied with this, he actually praised 
that class of pianos. 

These are unfortunate concatenations in the pres- 
ent situation, but they are due to the unfortunate 
condition of the man himself, who is not responsible 
for most of his statements and they should not be 
brought to bear against him. In fact we do not be- 
lieve they are relevant to the case, which is as plain 
as we try to make it in our questions, propounded 
above. 

‘* Did 
pure ?” 

If it will be shown that he published the truth, it 


he publish the truth? Were his motives 


would appear that his case is won. To prove motives 
signifies an undertaking that must go deeper in the 
realms of justice than a police court, and how is it to 


be There must be more than testimony pro- 
duced. Evidence must be shown to prove motive, 
aud if the plaintiffs have no evidence that a sinister 
motive was at the bottom of these publications, the 
case is won, provided it is shown that the editor pub- 
lished the truth. 

We are not acquainted with the facts in the case, 
so far as motive is concerned. We do not know 
whether the editor published the articles for money 
received from one house to injure another, and we 
doubt if this is possible in the piano trade. Such col- 
lusion is impossible. We do not know whether the 
aggrieved house was criticised because it refused to 
pay money to this editor, and we doubt if this is pos- 
sible in the piano trade, although, curious to relate, 
that very editor constantly claims thatitis. If, in 
this case, his published opinions on this subject 
should go against him it would be just one more of 
those unfortunate concatenations for which he is 
mainly responsible. He should have reflected seri- 
ously before making such wild statements, 

We are not discussing motive, but the right of a 
music trade paper to criticise a piano or a make of 
pianos, and we believe that this very act is its in- 
alienable privilege and right and in fact its duty. 

Even if in each and every case every statement is 
not within exact truth, if itis as near truth as it can 
be made, and it represents criticism of the tone, the 
construction, the grade, the quality of a piano, it 
should not only be permitted, it should be demanded 


done? 


and it is demanded by public clamor, otherwise there 
‘ music trade papers. 

If in motive of the editor will be 
shown to have been pure and disinterested and the 
publication printed for the public good, and #/ tt és 
‘rue—if the pianois as badly constructed and as poor 
in results, musically and mechanically, as he repre- 
sented it, his case is won. He is trying to prove that 
now. He may and he may not succeed. It is a very 
open question, but on general principles it must be 
granted to him that he had an inalienable right to 
criticise. If he does not know sufficient about pianos ; 
if he is not an expert; if it becomes necessary for 
him to prove that he was right through other proof, 
and that it was the mere utterance of a trade editor 
who ‘‘of his own knowledge” had no knowledge, it 
has nothing to do with the question. It may to some 
extent weaken his position, but it does not take from 
him the right to criticise. 

Every music trade paper must criticise pianos among 
many other things; criticise methods and systems. 
The motive at the bottom of such criticism is difficult 
of discovery, and it must be taken for granted that it 
is pure, for otherwise music trade journalism would 
not occupy so prominent a place in the trade as it 
now does. The trade must admit this; it is true. 

There are many grades of pianos. They must be 
differentiated. In doing this the sensitive piano 
plant is hurt, or imagines itself hurt; but no such 
consideration can intervene to prevent honest criti- 
cism. Of course we are not speaking of dishonest 
criticism. ‘That's another question. 


What's This? 


Pianos and Organs. 


100 PIANOS WILL BE SOLD at factory; wholesale prices 
on instalments. FACTORY, box 250 Uptown World. 
New York ‘‘ Evening World,” May 14, 
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this case the 





C. M. Loomis Sons, of New Haven, have caused the arrest of one 
Robert Rutz for the embezzlement of an $80 organ. 
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MAY NOMINATE STEINWAY. 


The Tammany executive committee, upon which dé- 
volves the duty of directing the organization until Richard 
Croker’s successor ‘‘ develops,” is already discussing plans 
for the fall campaign. No regular meeting of the execu- 
tive committee is scheduled in the near future, but the 
matter of the next campaign is so urgent that several in- 
formal conferences of a dozen or more assembly district 
leaders have been held. 

The coming campaign was the only subject discussed, it 
seems, and the Mayoralty question was deemed the most 
important. All the leaders present, whether of the Purroy, 
Martin or Gilroy faction, admitted that the candidate for 
Mayor should be one who would disarm the opposition. 
Mayor Gilroy's friends, evidently under the impression 
that he will be the ‘* developed” leader, and for that reason 
will not again be a candidate for Mayor, are said to have 
offered several names as those of persons who would reflect 
credit on the ticket. 

A quiet canvass of the Tammany sentiment of the city 
has been taken, and as a result William Steinway, Rapid 
Transit Commissioner, is strongly urged as the man who 
can pull Tammany through at this crisis. He is a business 
man, a representative Democrat, and has never put him- 
self on record asagainst Tammany. But beyond all other 
considerations he is a German. 

WOULD CONCILIATE THE GERMANS. 

The opposition to Tammany at present consists of the 
following organizations: The New York State Democracy, 
which is the Fairchild-Grace movement;.the German 
American Reform Union, the Independent County Organ- 
ization, the Anti-Tammany Democracy and the Latin- 
American Democratic Reform Union. 

The German speaking voters are the ones that Tammany 
most fears. Many of them are in the New York State De- 
mocracy, more are found in the independent county organ- 
ization, and the German-American Reform Union, which 
already has an enrollment of 35,000, is composed exclusively 
of German speaking citizens. The nomination of Mr. 
Steinway, were it effected, would cause defections in the 
ranks of the German-American Reform Union and the in- 
dependent county organization and would seriously reduce 
the ranks of the New York State Democracy. 

While Mr. Steinway has not been approached by Tam- 
many, there is little doubt that he could get the nomination 
should he want it, if the feeling among Tammany leaders 
continues as at present. 

TO PREVENT COALITION. 

Tammany’s chiet purpose now is to prevent the coalition 
of the various anti-Tammany organizations. Inasmuch as 
the Germans form at least 65 per cent. of the opposition 
when combined, the logic of the situation demands a move 
with which the German opposition may be overcome. This 
could best be done by taking for the head of the ticket a 
man whom the Germans would not oppose. 

A very important question is whether Mr. Steinway 
would accept the nomination. His health has not been of 
the best of late, and in all probability his friends would at- 
tempt to dissuade him from taking the nomination. Much 
will depend upon the developments within the next three 
months. If a coalition among the anti-Tammanyites is 
found impossible the German voters would, it is assumed, 
very sensibly support a German speaking Mayor. It would 
be regarded as practically a guarantee that the Mayor's 
power would be wielded in the interest of economy and 
good government during his term. 

Ex-Comptroller Theodore W. Myers has also been talked 
of as a man Tammany would like to have for its Mayoralty 
candidate. His opposition while comptroller to what were 
thought to be Tammany ‘‘deals” would be the strongest 
point in his favor. Mr. Myers could probably be induced 
to run. 

HE above is from the New York ‘“ Herald” of 

Monday, May 14. A reporter of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER called on Mr. Steinway, who reiterated the 
statements made by him six years ago, when the two 
factions of the local Democratic party offered to 
unite upon him as the candidate for Mayor of New 
York, and said that under no circumstances would he 
accept any political office requiring daily attention to 
duties. Mr. Steinway’s varied commercial, financial 
and industrial interests are so vast and require such 
constant attention that he can find no time even to 
consider such a proposition as is involved in the offer 
of the Mayoralty candidacy. 

The office of president of the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission is a non-salaried one—a position of honor, 
which Mr. Steinway accepted in the interest of the 
city of New York, and which does not require con- 
stant attention. Whether or not Governor Flower 
signs the new Rapid Transit bill, Mr. Steinway will re- 
main president of the commission, be it the old one 
or anew one. But as to a regular salaried office, no 
matter how great it may be, Mr. Steinway would not 
accept it, 





Behr Brothers & Co. Auction. 


N Monday morning last the auction at Behr 

Brothers & Co.’s factory was held. Among the trade 

men there and who came to buy were Messrs. J. Weser, 

R. M. Bent, Peter Duffy, M. Muehlfeld, J. Haynes, P. 

Mehlin, Jr., A. Jacob, C. Jacob, F. Stieff, O. K. Houck, J. 
R. Graham and A. P. Roth. 

The auction was ordered by the court, as the receivers, 
Messrs. M. W. Brett and Henry Behr, could not get the 
requisite signatures to their offered settlement of 40 cents 
on the dollar. 

A catalogue of the sale was furnished every comer. On 
its cover was printed a summary of the goods to be sold, 
which read as follows : 

All the right, title and interest which said corporation possessed on 
June 29, 1893, in the property hereinafter described: Piano factory 
building and lease of premises, machinery, engines, boilers, &c. 
Pianos, piano cases, piano materials, lumber, horse, wagons, &c., 
letters patent, &c. 

The interest of said corporation in all of the above described prop- 
erty will be offered for sale separately or in convenient lots or par- 
cels, subject, however, as soon as the sale is complete to being 
immediately offered for sale as a whole, together with the good will 
of said corporation, to any purchaser who will bid a price therefor in 
excess of the aggregate selling price of the several lots or parcels. 

Also book accounts, notes, leases, stock, &c. 

The conditions of the sale awoke some angry feelings in 
the breasts of successful bidders on bargains when the 
whole factory was resold as a whole, but this saving clause 
netted the creditors of the concern nearly double the 
amount they would have received on the piecemeal sale. 

The total amount realized on the first sale was $8,859.85, 
which included some great bargains. 

When the sale reached lot 177 the next lot, 177a, was 
skipped and the commercial paper of the concern was sold. 
Then the auctioneer turned back to the skipped section and 
offered the whole lot exclusive of the commercial paper. 

A bid of $10,000 was made by Mr. G. R. Turnbull, which 
Mr. John Weser immediately raised to $10,500. Mr. Turn- 
bull raised to $11,000, and Mr. Weser came back with 
$11,500. So it went on—$500 at a raise—between these 
gentlemen, until Mr. A. Jacob jumped in with $15,000 ; but 
it only stayed there one instant, when Mr. Weser went $250 
better, followed by Mr. Turnbull who set the price at $15,- 
500. Mr. Weser again raised $250, and Mr. Turnbull saw 
it, making the price bid $16,000. Mr. Weser once more 
raised it a hundred, and Mr. Turnbull promptly made it 
$16,200, at which price it was knocked down to him. 

His purchase included the five story and basement 
factory building of Behr Brothers & Company at the 
southeast corner of Eleventh avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street, all of its contents, together with the lumber and 
horse in the yards, the whole thing intact. 

Mr. G. R. Turnbull, who is the vice-president of the New 
York Guarantee and Indemnity Company, refused to be in- 
terviewed, but he doubtless purchased the property with 
the result that the Behrs will go on manufacturing again. 

The total amount realized on the commercial paper was 
$474.50, making ¢@ grand total for the creditors of $16,- 
674.50. 

The figures at which the property sold on the first sale 
are interesting, furnishing an object lesson as to prices 
brought by piano material at a public auction. The figures 
are given opposite each article below. One thing is particu- 
larly noticeable, proving atruth laid down long ago by Tur 
Musica. Courter, viz., scales and patterns should not be 
put in assets at enormous figures, as those important things 
are only valuable to the manufacturer who uses them in 
his business. The scales and patterns, drawings, &c., in 
this case went for $13, while the same were scheduled in 
the assets of the firm at $105,000. 

Now that everything is over, excepting the sale at the 
Fifth avenue warerooms, which is on while this issue is on 
the press, it is to be hoped that the affairs of the company, 
so ably conducted by the receivers, will be speedily termi- 
nated and a new Behr Brothers & Co. come out of the 
turmoil, which shall make the same grade of pianos that 
made the name of Behr Brothers & Co. famous. 

Following are some of the figures which were brought on 
the first sale: 

Lot 1.—Moldings—2,320 feet walnut, 3,054 feet mahogany, 4,287 feet 
oak, 1,486 feet cherry, 2,300 feet maple ; and circles—97 mahogany, 

30 cherry, 83 walnut, 68 oak—$0. 

Lot 2.—Veneered Case Work—19& frames, 277 sides, 38 cylinders, 217 
falls and 54 panels, 132 arms, 168 feet, $120. 
Lot 3.—Unveneered Case Work—26 frames, 206 Sides, *9 tops, 124 


New and Interesting. ae 
GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 

MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion musie. Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower ots, Christmas 
Trees, & not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve . 
slowly as the music plays 

One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free. 
J.C. ECKARDT, 

% TUbingen Str., 

Stuttgart, Germany. 
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falls, 42 cylinders, 58 bottom rails, 60 key slips, 10 name boards, 73 
feet, 166 arms, 10 key bottoms, 14 lessins, $80. 

Lot 4.—Finished parts—50 cylinders, 121 tops, 12 falls, 219 desk slips, 
205 key blocks, 76 name boards, 51 key slips, 31 rails, 9% frames, 37 
key bottoms, 142 panels—$132. 

Lot 5.—3 Veneer presses for sides, 2 for frames, 3 for front and back 
falls, 1 for concert grand, 1 for parlor grand, 1 for baby grand, 1 
for key bottom, 1 for wrest plank—$170. 





Lot 13, One umisished van plans, MOS IGG i. 6 ste dececcs ee $15 
— = ” 120 
a = os os " 110 
ie * “ Parlor “ “* 15,145... 120 
A ° Baby # *  13,539.. 110 
19. a ™ Parlor ‘“ “11,716. 120 
oa “ Baby , “ 12,454 150 
a nit Parlor “ 7 FO FE cc ckapenes 135 
SS. .* Ms 1 bellied....... 120 
= ” Baby - “mahogany 135 
== “ as 8 HR SRB vac ciectsois 150 
2. Unfinished Parlor piano, No. 13,306...... 110 
26. * sg 3 © Be Birias sce oe 130 
27. . . oh 13,2%4....... 145 
23 S 8 ne 110 
29. a Concert © ME adsneaadnsescasens 106 
30. . - © Pc ccisces éengnnsader 100 
31. = 5 FEMA, ccctocccsepetuched 70 
32. Parlor mahogany gr ne pahasééeeaeusewunas 50 
33. " - ne. - ay weadeanen 80 
55. 4% cases catalogue, advertising matter, &c., and 2signs.. 30 
G7. Roll lining PAper.......0. ccccccccccccscccscdcccvcvvcsccccece 2 
GE Beeall GEER ices ccs cdevsccscescs Ge 1 
50. Patterns and scales............++ 6 
60. Howe platform scale. 4 
61. Lumber, boxes, &c.... 1 
62, 52 sets ivory keys..... 208 
6B. 16 piano ACTIONS. .....cccccccccrccccccccorcccecsccecccsecscces 80 
C4. 96 rolla Wire ClOtH....cccncoscccccccccsacecsccacscessceccccess 21.60 
65. Lot finger guards.........scccscceccevecreceeeece oneasnecenes 5 
CB. LOt PIANO WITEC....ccrcccccccccccccccccescccecesvccscoveseveces 155 
GZ, EGE GONE. cccccccccccceccceseadedsevdccesecd cons cosescosceonees 110 

104. Straight molding machine (H. B. Smith, maker), counter 
SE UE Oa woccwcccecsvencenécescevsedecocaceectsces 10 
OO, FE oc cdecteudevsdceccnctisesctadedncerensaseneacouepeands 2 
168. Crome-CUt SEW... cccccccccccccccccsdescecccscsosssccccessetess 21 
107. Bu2xz planer.......cccccccccccccrcccecscsccvcccsccscsccveccevece 11 
ER DetsGOd POMS. 5 6 vc cdcccsceccscccccccncdvdcosbsscctovevedats 34 
109. Joining machine........+seseeeeees cevesececerevceretvecsceose 25 
116. Daniels’ planer, .....ccccccccsccsccesscccocsovsscvcccscsecceses 28 
192. Bemery Sind? 1c. ccscccccsssccccccsvcccvcccccccnssscccocces 2.50 
29D: DWH CBW iis oko is cc csvin ces ci cstscesess cacroresssicteesovessos 11 
198. Shaving Blower... cccsccccscccccccccsccccsecsceseccccceses 2 
114. Hoisting machine........... dd ensue dosGes sete dhevsbuecbceres 40 
115. Band saw and Vise... ...cccccssicscccvddcoscccescccticseccones 55 
19G.. Gein mtons ONG VSG icccc0006ercecnsscvepestoccces te cusesesere 10 
118. Entire main shaftings on ceiling, hangers and pulley..... 190 
119. % and \& inch maple, about 22,000 feet.............ceeeeeee 42 
SOD. BoE GEO oc osicic coho coc cscocsctpcavesecdesce -coge- vopeevac 150 
181. Lat easorted lambed o0 Boat es cess cin ccscccctccabehaccansetes 30 
122. 1-50 horse-power steam engine, fly wheel, belting, &c.... 150 

122A. 2 boilers, one 125 horse power and one 60 horse power, 
Bee PRs 5 canddpennaes hinges as anes Gnkeenesicocqacsecess 110 
WEE BUSAN POMP oo ec cccccccccccccccccscessccccccsssesoccces 20 
194, Daniela’ Plame? ...cccccccccsccccccccccsccsccvccecesscsoseses 5 
Lot 171. United States Letters Patent, No. 398,150, issued to Siegfried 


Hansing, February 18, 188), for an improvement in mufflers for 


upright pianos, $6. 
issued to Siegfried 


Lot 172. United States Letters Patent, No. 416,458, 
Hansing, December 3, 1889, for an improvement in stringing 
piano, $6. 


Lot 173. United States Letters Patent, No. 11,055, issued to Siegfried 
Hansing, January 14, 1890, for improvement in piano action, $5. 
Lot 174. Agreement of Henry Behr and Edward Behr with Siegfried 

Hansing, dated November 21, 1888, and rights acquired there- 
under in the following United States patents: 
(a) No. 442,373, for improvement in tone sustaining attach- 
ment. 
(6) No, 443,277, issued December 23, 1890, for improvement in 
pressure bars. 
(c) No. 474,990, issued May 17, 
sustaining attachment, $7. 
Agreement of Henry Behr and Edward Behr with William 
1881, and rights acquired thereunder, 
244,635, issued 


1892, for improvement in tone 


Lot 175. 2 
A. Lorenz, dated March 12, 
and also otherwise, in United States Patent No. 
July 19, 1881, for improvement in piano cases, $5. 

Lot 176. Agreement of Henry Behr and Edward Behr with Paul 
G. Mehlin, William A. Lorenz and,Herman Behr, concerning the 
use of certain patent rights dated December 24, 1888, $5. 

Lot 177. Scales, drawings and patterns and 1 standard tuning fork. 
$7. 

Commercial paper as follows 

Lot 179. Overdue notes as follows: 
due October 22, 1893, $280; M. W. Vaughan, of Dallas, Tex., due 
October 23, 1893, $408.20; R. F. Hedgcoxe, of McKinney, Tex., due 
September 18, 1893, $125, $7. 

Lot 180. Note of M, Rutherford, Athens, Ga., due June 1, 1895, $400, 
$20, 

Lot 181. Note of M. Rutherford, Athens, Ga., due September 2, 1895, 
$540, $30. 

Lot 182. Balances due on 18 piano leases pledged by J. T. 
Paterson, N. J., representing $1,000, $9. 

Lot 188. Balances due on 9 piano leases pledged by G. W. Jackson, 
Helena, Mon., representing $1,800, $6. 

Lot 184. Balances due on 21 piano leases pledged by Harry R. Will- 
iams, Detroit, Mich., representing $2,655, $135. 

Lot 185. Balances due on two pianoleases payable in Detroit, made 
by Emnions & Parker, about $318, $7.50. 

Lot 186. Agreement of Henry Behr relative to 1,490 shares of the stock 
of Hurtzig, Fleming & Co., $10. 

Lot 187. Interest in a life insurance policy of $5,0000n lifeof H.R. 
Williams. This policy was deposited by Behr Brothers & Co. as 
collateral to an assignment of $5,000 of H. R. Williams’ ac- 
count, $16. 

Lot 188. 10 shares stock Stowers Piano and Furniture Company, 
Louisville, Ky., pledged as collateral to its account of Vicksburg, 
Miss., $22. 

Lot 189. 100 shares Attala Iron and Steel Company, pledged as collat- 
eral to the account of C. A. Hyde, $12. 


The uncollectable accounts, amounting to $19,518.59, 
were bid in for $200. 


N. J., 


J. T. Seely, of Paterson, } 


Seely, of 
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HILADELPHIA has been a rs de point 

for pianos for many years, and it is now assuming quite 
a position as a manufacturing city in the same line. 

The Lester Piano Company 

have found it necessary to extend their plant and are at the 
present time building an addition which will enable them 
to produce about double what they formerly turned out. 
This addition was found necessary if they wanted to fill 
orders promptly. Their business during the past four 
months has been very good, and they have worked full 
time and full force at the factory. The Lester people are 
particularly anxious that their goods shall merit the appro- 
bation of the dealer and the public, and with that object 
in view are striving to better the Lester piano in material 
and workmanship. They are now working on new scales 
which will be ready for the trade in a short time. 

F. A. North & Co. are doing their share of the retail 
business of Philadelphia. The Knabe as their leader fol- 
lowed by the Lester and New England gives them a com- 
plete line. An important portion of F. A. North & Co.’s 
business is the saleof Symphonys. This self-playing organ 
is growing in favor among the wealthy music lovers. 

Another of the piano manufacturing concerns who are 
making steady advancement is the 

Cunningham Piano Company. 

Negotiations are pending which will probably put them 
in possession of a three story brick building in West Phil- 
adelphia, which will assure them a capacity of at least 
twenty-five pianos a week. 

There was a rumor to the effect that the Cunningham 
Piano Company intended making a grade of piano higher 
in price than the Cunningham. Mr. Cunningham informed 
a representative of THe Musica, Courier that in material 
and workmanship*the Cunningham instruments were as 
good as they could produce, and that no other grade of 
instrument would be attempted. 

They are not at a standstill but are striving to improve 
the present instrument and have a new scale under way ; 
but-the Cunningham piano will remain practically what it 
is, and from all accounts it is a credit to the makers. 

Mr. Frederick Padley has recently been engaged as su- 
perintendent of the factory. He is a man of experience 


and competent. onee 


H. G. Farnham, connected with the Blasius Piano Com- 
pany, is still abroad, at the present time in Paris. He is 
working in the interests of the Blasius piano, in just what 
lines is kept a profound secret. Asa flyer we would guess 
the engagement of some prominent pianist to play the 
Blasius Grand throughout this country. Watch and wait. 

*# & 

Among the dealers on Chestnut street we notice some 
makes of pianos which are new in the Philadelphia market. 
For one, the Hardman & La Grassa. James Bellak’s Sons 
have a sample of this instrument in their wareroom and 
express themselves as being thoroughly pleased with its 
tone quality and workmanship. From an artistic and 
musical standpoint they say it is a success. 

James Bellak’s Sons are also handling the McCammon 
pianos and like them exceedingly well. 

* *# # * 

C. J. Heppe & Son are handling the Merrill piano, of Bos- 
ton, in addition to their regular line. This make of instru- 
ments has all the requisites of a good seller, and there would 
be nothing surprising if it was given a good deal of promi- 
nence in the Heppe wareroom. 

This firm has taken the Philadelphia agency for the Re- 
gina music boxes, and is pushing them. 

The Aeolian is now recognized as a standard musical in- 
strument, and the sale of them is increasing. During the 
past four months there has been a sale for these goods when 
the trade for pianos and organs was generally dull. 

Among the several attachments for pianos invented by 
C. J. Heppe & Son the octave coupler is creating the most 
interest. There will be some of these octave couplers on 
exhibition in New York within a few days. One of the 
celebrated Steck instruments is having this attachment 
placed in it, and will be sent to the New York wareroom, 
11 East Fourteenth street. 

Lovers of old violins can find some rare instruments 
among the small goods stock of C. J. Heppe & Son—one 





Amati, valued at $3,000, formerly the property of Frank 
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Bush, the comedian, and several others ranging from $100 
to $1,200 each. 
The small goods business is no longer experimental with 
them. It is a successful portion of their business. 
**#ete 
Mr. William E. Wheelock, of New York, was a visitor in 
Philadelphia on Friday last. 


* ke & 


We wonder if Colonel Gray, of the Schomacker Piano 
Company, expects people to infer from the conspicuous dis- 
play of balloons in the window of his store that his busi- 
ness is either light or run on gas? 

*#e*# & & 

Is this a new commission dodge? A teacher living near 
Philadelphia, learning that certain parties were going to 
purchase a piano, make not decided upon, wrote to nearly 
every dealer in Chestnut street, stating that her friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. ——, would be in Philadelphia such a time to 
purchase a piano, and she had recommended that they 
purchase one of the makes sold by this dealer. The parties 
came in all right and did buy a piano, but they were accom- 
panied by another commission fiend, to whom the commis- 
sion was paid. Later, the teacher who had written the let- 
ter demanded a commission, which was refused. A law- 
suit is liable to be the result. Subsequent inquiry elicited 
the fact that, as stated, nearly every dealer on Chestnut 
street had received a letter from this same teacher. 

**# & 


Geo. R. Fleming & Co, have removed all traces of the 
explosion, occurring not long since, and which so thor- 
oughly shook them up and demolished a number of pianos. 

Their wareroom has been redecorated and made to look 
as haadsome as before the incident. Some of the pianos 
that were slightly damaged have been repaired and dis- 
posed of as second-hand instruments, others are beyond 
repair and will prove a total loss. 

Mr. Fleming is having some difficulty in collecting his 
damages from the Boothbys, but as he clearly has a just 
claim the matter will probably be adjusted satisfactorily 
at no distant day. 








HE motion of Roger M. Sherman on behalf of 

Josef Menendez for the removal of the. receiv- 

ers of the firm of Behr Brothers & Co. was thrown 

out of court on Monday last by Judge Lacombe, of 

the United States Court. This action of the court 
was generally anticipated. 


In Town. 
MONG the dealers who were in town last 
week and who visited the office of Tur Musical 


Courrmr were the following : 
Henry Dreher, manager B. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
E, E. Walters, 

pany, Chicago, Ill 
O. K. Houck, dealer, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. A. Morrow, dealer, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mr. James E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, 
Mr. Metzger, of hess 4 Metzger, Hartford 


Dreher Sdns Company, 


traveler, Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 


Chicago. 
, Conn. 
be located 


It is rumored that the Brett Piano Factory will shortly 


at Geneva, N. Y. 


Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week. 
The W. F. Hunt Music Company has opened a store at 108 Pike’s 


Peak avenue, Colorado Springs. 


Joseph Jenney, of Jenney & Kitson, Clarkesville, Tenn., has been 


missing from his home for two weeks. 


—It is rumored that the Barrows Music House, of Saginaw, Mich., 
will establish a branch house on the East Side of that place. 
—F. H. Gulledge, of Jackson, Miss., has sold his music store to 


Albert La Hatte and who will be known as La 
Hatte & Patton. 

—The Schaeffer Piano Company, of Winnipeg, Canada, will present 
a gold medal to the best woman pianist under the age of 20, and a 
silver one to the best under 18 years of age. The contest will be 
decided at the Winnipeg Exposition this summer. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Century Piano Com- 
pany was held May 8, and the following board of directors elected : 
M. A. Paulson, A. M. Shuey, C. A. Stickle, John Anderson, W. S. 
Benton, C. W. Davison, Wm. Donalson, S. E. Olson and A. C. Hau- 
gan. The directors elected the following officers: M.A. Paulson, 
president and manager; C. W. Davison, vice-president; A. M. 
Shuey, secretary, and C. A. Stickle, treasurer. 


John W. Patton, 


The Lawrence Organ Manufacturing Company had its annual 
meeting May 1 and elected the following directors: William J. Daub, 
Lewis D. Bixler, William R. Francisco, A. J. Odenwelder, J. P. Cor 
rell, H. S. Cavanaugh and Peter Lehr. The board subsequently 
elected William J. Daub as president, Lewis E. Bixler as vice-presi- 
dent and Henry A. Rothrock as secretary and treasurer, and de- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent., payable on and after May 15, out of 
the earnings of the past year.—Easton (Pa.) ‘‘ Sentinel.’ 

What seems to be an upright piano ina beautiful Mexican onyx 
case in the window of Sheppard’s music store uptown warerooms, 
No. 2274 St. Catherine street, is in reality made of a peculiar natural 
wood, the equal of which has not yet been seen in America. Lovers 
of the beautiful should not fail to see it, as the wood is very rare, and 
this piano is the only one remaining out of four made from this same 
wood. As to its musical qualities, it is only necessary to mention 
that it has been nfanufactured at L. E. N. Pratte’s factory, No. 1676 
Notre Dame street, in his well-known first-class style.—Montreal 
“ Witness.” 











SO 
Sohmer vs. Sommer. 

OLLOWING the custom of Tue MusicaL 
F Courter to publish matters of court record in cases 
pertaining to the music trades, we append a copy of the final 
paper in the case of Sohmer v. Sommer, proceedings in 
which have been heretofore given in full in these columns. 
The case will now go before the General Term of the Court 
of Common Pleas, but the date for trial has not been fixed 
upon. 

Judge Bischoff’s Findings. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 
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been impressed upon each of the pianos manufactured by the plain- 
tiffs from the time of its adoption, usually behind the strings, where 
it cannot be altered or rubbed out. 

Found H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Eighth—That the plaintiffs have always impressed upon the plates 
of pianos manufactured by them their firm name, so that dealers and 
others may identify such pianos as manufactured by plaintiffs. 

Found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Ninth—That it is the custom of dealers to remove the plate front of 
the case or cabinet of pianos, and to thus expose for inspection the 
plate of the pianos upon which the name of the manufacturer is im- 
pressed. 

Found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Tenth—That the pianos manufactured by defendant have not been 
advertised, represented or sold as “ Sohmer ” pianos or as manufac- 
tured by plaintiffs. 

Not found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Eleventh—That no endeavor has beeu made by defendant to sell 
the pianos manufactured by defendant as ‘‘Sohmer ”’ pianos or manu- 
factured by plaintiffs. 

Not found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 
Twelfth—That no piano manufactured by defendant has been sold 





Ht SOHMI et,a 
Plaintiffs 
Against 
Put SEBASTIAN SOMMER PIANO COMPANY, 
Defendant 
In this action tried before me at equity term on the 16th and 17th | 
days of April, 1894, I do make and file the following as 
Finding cts and conclusions of law, and do find and decide as 
follows 
As Finpincs oF Fact, 
Firs That the plaintiffs are co-partners, doing business in the city 
f New York as manufacturers and vendors of pianos under the firm 
Sohmer & Co.”’ and have been doing business as such ever 
he year 1872 


H 
That the 
under the of tl 
city of New York 
isiness as such ever since the month of May, 1893 


Stephen P 


Bischoff, Jr. 
defendant is 


e State of New Jersey, an 


a foreign corporation, organized 





d doing business in the 


laws 


een doing t 


Cornel W. Berdan is the president of the defendant, 


us 


























as manufacturers and vendors of pianos, and have | 
That | 


Howard its vice-president, Sebastian Sommer its secretary and treas- | 
urer, and Wm. F. Boothe its manager 
Found, H , Jt 
rhird~That the organization of the defendant company 
said Sebastian Sommer was a dealer in pianos, and conducted busi- 
ness as such under his own name at No. 9 East Seventeenth street, in 
the ty of New York nce the month of September, 1891 
Found, Bischoff, Jr 
Fourth th the pianos manufactured by the plaintiffs are con- 
spicuously stenciled upon the fallboard or nameboard thereof with 
the v *Sohmer & Co.” 
1d, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

I That the pianos manufactured by the plz iffs have been 
seda are generally known as the ‘*‘Sohmer’”’ pianos for 
ears 

Foun H. Bis ff, J 
Sixt That i variable custom in the piano trade for pianos 
» be known and designated by one word asits trade mark 

Found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 


tiffs upward of three years ago adopted 





und registered and used a trade mark consisting of a lyre surround- 


*S. & Co.,”’ which has 


the figure of a woman, with the monogram ‘ 





as a “‘Sohmer”’ piano or as manufactured by plaintiffs. 
Not found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Thirteenth—That the public is not liable to be misied by the simi- 
larity in spelling or sound of the words ‘‘Sohmer” and “‘Sommer,”’ 
nor as to the pianos manufactured by the parties respectively. 

Not found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 

Fourteenth—That in the catalogue issued by the defendant its full 
corporate name and place of business in New York city are con- 
spicuously printed. 

Found, H. Bischoff, Jr. 
AS CONCLUSION OF LAW. 

That the complaint be dismissed (upon the merits *), with costs to 
be taxed in favor of the defendants against the plaintiffs. 

Found H. Bischoff, Jr. 


(Signed) HENRY BISCHOFF, Jr., 
Cc. P. 
* The words “upon the merits” were ‘stricken out by Judge 


sischoff 








An Opportunity. 

N opportunity for a‘man of business ex- 
A perience with $5,000 or $10,000 to invest in an estab- 
lished, growing and safe manufacturing business. In- 
creased capital to enlarge manufacturing facilities and for 
establishing business in foreign countries is needed. Per- 
son familiar with the music trade preferred, and one of 
experienced business ability and who will give entire atten- 
tion to the business at reasonable salary. Address P. R., 
care THE Musica Courier. 








jy 7 ANTED—A young man of experience, ability, energy and in- 

tegrity, and who isa successful piano man, desires a position 
as manager with large house, South or far West preferred. Fullest 
investigation as tocapabilities is invited. Address, “ Manager,” care 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





R. E. P. HAWKINS has retired from the 
Claflin Piano Company, of New York, as was inti- 
mated about a month agoin these columns. The business 
will be continued under the management of Mr. Claflin, 
whose plans for the future have not been announced. The 
piano is a salable instrument, and should find buyers 
when there is any trade in the line. 








—Mr. F. H. King has returned from a trip in the interests of the 
Wissner piano. 

~—Mr. Dan Treacy, of Davenport & Treacy, left on Monday for a 
trip among Western and Canadian piano manufacturers. 

—Mr. LaGrassa, of Hardman & LaGrassa, made a short trip in the 
interests of his piano last week, going to Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

—Schwab & Harry, of New Orleans, La., have dissolved partner- 
ship. John Schwab will continue the business at Dryades and Eu- 
terpe streets. 

—The Knight-Campbell Company, of Denver, Col., has taken on a 
line of bicycles. Bicycles have been offered to piano dealers all over 
the Western country. 

A movement has been set on foot for organizing the workers of 
New England to demand a reduction of the hours of labor and an in- 
crease in wages.—Boston “ Transcript."’ 

—The book and music store of Hargis & Chapman, at Carthage, 
Mo., has been closed, and a deed of trust given J. D. Perkins; the ob- 
digations of the firm amount to $2,483. 

—E. A. Frees, recently released from prison, where he served a 
term for forgery, is again wanted for passing a forged check for $25 
on Walter G. Greth, of 844 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 

—The firm of Gervais & Hudon at Quebec, Canada, has moved to 
177 St. Joseph street. The title of the firm has been changed to Ger- 
vais, Hudon & Co., C. E. Paradis having been admitted to the firm. 

H. S. Hubbard & Co., of Waterloo, Canada, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Hubbard will retain the piano and organ business and Mr. Shaw, 
the other partner, will open a store for the sale of sheet music and 
small goods. 

—The trial of Daniel F. Beatty, which was to have taken place at 
Windsor, Vt., on May 8, has been postponed because the United 
States Court at that place was adjourned, on account of a typhoid 
epidemic, until June 19. 

—The National Association of Piano Tuners of Missouri has been 
granted a pro forma decree of incorporation. The object of the as- 
sociation is to elevate the profession of piano tuning asa fine art and 
to insure the musical public competent service. The officers are 
Chas. P. Waite, president; Len Duckworth, vice-president, and W. 
C. Crouse, secretary and treasurer. 

ANTED—FPirst-class tuner, whose work is reliable, and who is 

a hustler for road work. Reasonable salary to start with, 

which will be increased ashe works up business. Must send first- 
class references. Address B. C., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

JIANO TUNER—Young man. Understands repairing, varnishing 

and polishing, desires steady position. Best of references from 





lastemployer. Address, R. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





VICTORSONS METHOD. 


IANO MANUFACTURERS have for the last 
two years heard more or less of the Vic- 
method of quick varnish 

The subject has caused a 


torson system and 
finishing pianos 

great of talk among the different piano 
manufacturers, and the question has been of 


importance to them, “ Has the system been 


deal 


vital 
successful or not?” 

Mr. Victorson has made varnish finishing a 
practical and scientific study and has had numer- 
ous difficulties to encounter with his method. 
He to and old 
fogyism, and the idea among varnishers, rubbers 
and polishers that has led them to believe that 
the detrimental to their interests. 
The mistaken their 
part; instead of being detrimental it has been 
a benefit to them and the craft in general. 

Where out 
system, the results have more than surpassed 


has had overcome prejudice 


system is 


same has been a idea on 


the same has been carried as a 
the manufacturer’s expectations, and has even | 
done than Mr. had 
To-day there are rorty-rwo piano manufactur- | 
ers who are using the system successfully. To 
those that out Mr. Victorson’s 
ideas in regard to the method of filling, grain- 
ing, staining, and varnishing, the results have 


more Victorson claimed. | 


have followed 


been perfect. Others again, who have started 
to experiment themselves, thinking that they | 
knew more about the method than the inventor, 
have not been successful and in a number of | 
cases the work has been spoiled. 





There are certain secrets in connection with 
the process which Mr. Victorson has retained 
and has imparted only to manufacturers who 
have signed his contracts and received the 
lessons from him under his appointments and 
patents, dated October 24, 1893, No. 507,512, to 
use his process. Those who have followed 
closely Mr. Victorson’s instructions have re- 
ceived better satisfaction from the work than 


they had ever obtained under the old method. | 


The tests of the severe cold weather during the 
past winter and the winter before have more 
than satisfied them of the result they have been 
able to obtain by doing away with cracking and 
checking in varnishes, and those that have tried 
the system on a temporary scale are so well | 
satisfied that they are now doing all their work | 
under the Vicrorson system and method and | 
using his special varnish that is used in con- | 
nection with the process. 

There are a number of piano manufacturers | 
who have tried other varnishes with the Victor- | 
son process and it has proven to them that 
these will not stand the heat, and in a short 
time their work is cracked. 

The following leading concerns are to-day | 
using the process exclusively in their work : 





Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

Harvarp Piano Company, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

3kowN & Simpson Piano Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 


| Hazecton Brotuers, New York. 





| Scuupert Piano Company, New York. 


Herrin, New York. 
Beuwr Brotuers’ Piano Company, New York. 


| NEEDHAM Piano Company, Washington, N. J. 


Cornish Piano Company, Washington, N. J. 
KrELL Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cotry Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 

A. B. Cuase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 
CLoucH & WarrEN Company, Detroit, Mich. 
LAWRENCE & Son’s Piano Company, Marietta, O. 
Busu & Gerts Piano Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Conover Piano Company, Chicago, Il. 
RussELL Ptano Company, Chicago, Il. 


|C. Hinze Piano Company, Chicago, III. 


TryBeR & SWEETLAND Pr1ano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Scuarr Broruers Company, Chicago, Il. 

ScHAEFFER Piano Company, Oregon, III, 


There are also about THIRTY piano manufac- 
turers who have tested the process in a small 
way, and some have had satisfactory results 
and others have not; but Mr. Victerson:is now 
calling on them personally and no doubt will 
be able to get them satisfactorily started. He 
has contracts with EIGHTY-FIVE piano manufac- 
turers, and the trade in general that have met 
Mr. Victorson have found him to be not only a 
practical man, but a scientific man as well, and 
he has been able to assist a great many of the 
manufacturers out of numerous difficulties which 
they have heretofore had, in showing them how 
to get practical and satisfactory results. 
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e two fundamental principles of a piano 

aS a musical instrument are: First, 

Tone, then Toucu. Thoroughness of con- 

struction and character and finish of detail 

follow upon these two; but first of all a piano must 

have Tone and then Toucu before it can be called a 

musical instrument. The EMERSON Piano is built 
upon this theory. 

Tone is its first desideratum; Toucn its next. 
The EMERSON is consequently a Piano that appeals to 
musical people. You will find that customers who 
are piano players will always linger at the EMERSON 
Pianos, and that is half the battle won in endeavoring 
to make a sale. Others who visit warerooms will 
speak of the EMERSON, although they may have 
pianos of their own, and that is making trade for 


-dealers in EMERSON Pianos. 


In other words, through its merits the EMERSON 
Piano sells itself. 

The EMERSON PIANO CO. does the rest, for its 
guarantee is absolutely unquestioned, and it guaran- 


tees every EMERSON Piano shipped from-its factory. 
Territory open in some sections for dealers in 


good standing. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO.. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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Piano Sounding Boards. 

T may be safely asserted that there has been 
| more attention called to and controversy on this part of 
the piano than on all the other parts put together, and in 
the opinion of many the true solution of the problem how 
to produce the best sounding board is, like the philosopher’s 
stone, still an object of research, It may interest our 
readers to peruse some reliable details of this all-important 


component part of the piano. ‘The first question to decide 
is as to the direction in which the grain of the wood em- 
ployed in the construction of the sounding board should 


run. At one time the diagonal line was used in many 
angles ; later on nearly right angles were preferred ; and 
still later we find right angles adopted. It is, however, to 
be remarked that one of our most eminent firms still ad- 
heres to the system of keeping the grain parallel with the 
string. In a considerable number of foreign instruments 
we find a diagonal line of grain running from the treble to 
the bass, exactly opposite to our old style of grain. The 
result of a long experience in such matters would go to 
prove that if we take a diagonal line of grain running from 
the bass to the treble, the tone produced is not quite so full 
as that obtained where right angles are employed, but this 
method possesses the advantage of durability, and will be 
found to hold its own after five or more years’time. The 
reason why this is so is as follows: When the belly bridge 
is placed or giued on the sounding board, and the piano 
strung, the string has what is well understood in the trade 
as a side draught or bearing on the bridge pins, and these 
pins determine the length of the note 

If the sounding board is not thoroughly fixed down to the 
back it would naturally shoot round, owing to the side 
draught of the pins alluded to above, and, as mentioned 
before, the belly being on diagonal lines, the end way of 


the sounding board belly butts the pressure of the side 
lraught, causing the belly to be more firm in resisting the 
strain of the side draught than would be possible where 


right angles or diagonal lines running t&e other way are 
employed. When these angles are used a great diminution 
in the strength or support in the sounding board results, 
and the duration of the tone is short compared with that of 
instruments in which the diagonal line running from bass 
to treble is employed. 

Another advantage in the diagonal line lies in the fact 
that, owing to the grain being shorter than the square line 
of belly, the treble possesses that firm, crisp quality so 
much admired by all lovers of the piano, and age only im- 
proves the same. Again, if we follow the bridge on the 
belly we see at a glance that as the notes become longer 
the grain of the wood also gets longer, whereby the tone is 
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much benefited, since, the note being deeper, a larger 
wave is made, corresponding to the increase in the size of 
the wood. It may here be remarked that all makers of the 
diagonal belly should bevel the top of the belly down to 
three-sixteenths, or even less, before putting on the slips, 
as by this processa greater freedom and better tone quality 
is obtained. 

When this angle is used in the construction of the belly 
it should be barred lighter, as there is great support in the 
belly alone, and heavy barring only serves to impede the 
tone, and imparts a wiry stringiness to it instead of the 
depth or roundness so much admired. Respecting the 
width of wood to be employed in the construction of sound- 
ing boards, it has been found that better results have been 
obtained when the wood was about 4 inches wide, the 
number of joints imparting increased elasticity of tone. A 
fact to which the attention of all practical persons may be 
profitably drawn is that the workman to whom the task of 
gluing up the bellies is allotted, while generally taking the 
precaution of putting the hard, crisp wood in the front of 
the treble, omits to put the same hard, close grained wood 
in the bars at the back of the trebie. To make this omis- 
sion, however, which often seems of no moment to the 
workman and is not noticed by the employer, produces the 
most disastrous results. 

The rule should be if three different qualities of wood 
are to be used, to put the hardest in the treble, the medium 
quality in the tenor, and the soft kind in the bass, for which 
pine has been found preferable. In fitting the sounding 
board to the back, it should be free all round and never 
touch the bent side. A fillet should be put on, and it should 
be kept clear from the pull of the string, in the same man- 
ner asthe wrest plank, since the tone must suffer if the pull 
of the string is communicated to the belly at any part. 

It may be stated that the size of the belly greatly depends 
upon its thickness and the sympathy of the case. It is ad- 
visable to provide the belly at the top corner in the bass 
with a dumb bar, the adjustment of which makes several 
trials at different angles necessary. The tone in the bass 
should immediately follow the hammer, not after the lapse 
of some seconds, this delay being the consequence of mak- 
ing the sounding board either too large or too small. Re- 
garding the bridges, it may be remarked that the top bridge 
should be as firm and dense as possible, especially in the 
treble, as density in that part is one of the secrets of pro- 
ducing a good treble. The so-called long, or telly bridge, 
should not be too high, otherwise a leverage over the 
sounding board is produced which cripples it. This error 
is the cause of the failure of the treble register in many 
instruments. The bass bridge should be made as light 


merely in order to secure a long string without satisfactory 
quality. 

Great care should be taken that the bridges are well 
glued down, as if they are slightly sprung at the ends, a 
tubby quality of tone, resembling a grunt or bark, is the 
result. Some makers adopt the sensible plan of putting 
the bridges on last and fitting them to the belly before 
gluing. If a stiff bridge of beech is put on and round 
bars put on at the back, either the bars bend to the bridge 
or the bridge bends to the bars, or the bridge pulls away 
from its end, which produces tubby breaks in the register. 

It is important to take care that the man who pins the 
bridges uses a proper drill for the bridge pins in marking 
off the scale. The drill should bring out a core, not merely 
make a hole by pushing away the wood, otherwise the pin 
will have to be very loose, in order to avoid splitting the 
bridge, whereby a false note is often produced. Care 
should also be taken that the pins penetrate to the ex- 
tremity ofthe hole. Much loss of time and labor would be 
avoided by paying attention to the foregoing remarks; but 
when we note the gross failures resulting from ignorance 
and carelessness we are sometimes tempted to indorse the 
utterance of a celebrated engineer, who averred that the 
last thing a mechanic would be guilty of would be to think. 
Finally, the pins should not be allowed too much rake. 
The front pins, more especially the bridge pins, should be 
stout, and when a pressure bar is employed every screw 
should be tried by bouncing it on the bench, same as the 
careful shopkeeper does money, testing its quality, as on 
an average 10 screws in every gross are cracked, and the 
taking out of a bad pressure bar screw is a disagreeable 
operation, putting the instrument out of tune, and disar- 
ranging the whole scale.—London ‘‘ P. O. and M. T. 
Journal.” 

Wanted. 
HE retail piano and organ trade wants more 
good salesmen. More men are wanted who are not 
only reliable but who are competent and who know how to 
think. A great New York house needs a first-class piano 
salesman. A Washington house is in want of a first-class 
piano and organ salesman. A Chicago house wants an 
A No. 1 gilt edged piano salesman. Another Chicago 
house wants a salesman who knows his business thor- 
oughly, 
There is no use in calling at this office to get any infor- 
mation on these subjects. Any man who believes he can 
fill one of these bills can write and tell us all about it and 


if his application contains the elements of a possibility we 
will forward it, and if it does not, we shall do nothing 
with it. 
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C. G. RODER, 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
) Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y.= 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions,| sO 
he 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT., 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM doops: Vann NEEDHAM ORGANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 





BE. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presmment 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cscs Stusr), New York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & THompson, Chrier- 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewry Amsaipce, London. 

RUSSIA —Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA—Svutron Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


R.W.TANNER & SON, 








MOUSE PROOF 


Polal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 












Send for Catalogue, 










and Carver et 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 





_— 





NEW YORK. 








YOURS 
IF 
You 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 
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316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


—Snw <uen 


sTY 
No. 46 Jackson Street, LE TRIUMPH-OUR LATEST. 








624, 626 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. | 








) Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect te give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 





HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. XXX. 

Mr. W. E. Chadwick, of Waterville, Me., sends me an 
advertisement which appeared in the ‘‘ Kennebec Jour- 
nal.” 

The entire ad., which occupied nearly two columns, is 
made up of prices. 

While I believe in prices I am hardly prepared to say 
that going into it in such an extensive manner is advisable. 
That is to say, I would put in a list of second-hand pianos 
or organs, but in advertising prices on regular stock—new 
goods 


g 
scription and puff of the style and good qualities of the 


I would prefer giving the most of the ad. to a de- 


piano, mentioning the price merely as an incidental. I 
would not mix up new pianos with second-hand, but would 
treat each piano in the regular line in a separate ad., and 
occasionally run in a list of second-hand or slightly dam- 
aged stock 

I think probably that the best way to handle this second 
class of goods is to devote the whole ad. for several days, 
or for two or three weeks to it. Keep hammering away on 
it until the stock is cleaned out, or until you have demon- 
strated that it is not salable at that particular time. 

Mr. Chadwick writes me that in this ad. he has come as 
near as possible to my suggestions as conveyed in these 


‘‘Hints.” The only trouble is that he has ‘‘ out Heroded 
Herod, 

It would be interesting to know just how much effect this 
ad. had upon his business. I am inclined to think 


at it ought to result in the sale of several instruments ; 
but the character of the ad. seems to cheapen the business 
a little bit and nothing is good which has this tendency. 


+ 
* * 


In the same paper I note the ad. of G. H. Pope & Son, 
which is headed with an Estey organ cut. ? 

The particular thing about it which I do not like is the 
line ‘*‘ Hard Times Prices.”’ 

If there is any line of business in the world which should 
avoid all mention of hard times it is the musical business. 
As a matter of fact I think that advertisers in any line of 
business make a great mistake when they cry *‘ hard times.” 

The times are hard enough, certainly, but the more you 
advertise the fact the harder they will get. Somebody 
might read the ad. who had not contracted the ‘*‘ hard times 
fever,” and who would thus be reminded that a financial 
stringency existed. Every time that this phrase is used it 
creates a more or less distinct notion in a man’s mind that 
ight to be economical and saving in the present, so 


that if times really do get hard with him he will have a 


neo 





little something to keep off the rain with. Advertising 


hard times is a pretty good way not to sell pianos and 


organs | 

4 } 

* ¥ | 

The Washington house of the Bradbury Piano Company | 
is just now using considerable space in the local papers to 
advertise a contest. The most popular school 
teacher in Washington is to be presented with a free trip to 

Europe, lasting 30 days, the ticket to coverall transporta- 


voting 


tion charges, hotel bills, carriage drives, &c., from Wash- 
ington to Europe and back again. 

This may be a very good scheme, but I doubt it. It is 
hardly what I would call legitimate advertising. The 
trip to Europe and the most popular teacher have noth- 
ing onearth todo with the desirability of the Bradbury 
piano. It will be talked about more or less, and in so 
much is advertising, but I doubt very much if it will re- 
sult in any very great good. 

I would very much rather take the money that this trip 
costs and use it in straight newspaper advertising. Adver- 
tising properly considered and in its strongest sense is 
merely telling people what and where and why—particu- 
larly why—why' they should buy some particular thing. 
Advertising is not good unless it accomplishes this and 
convinces a greater or less number of people that the ad- 
vertiser and the thing advertised are just exactly what 
they have been looking for. 

A trip to Europe doesn't prove anything. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the piano business, and anybody, from 
a butcher up, might use it with equal propriety. I do not 
believe in scheme advertising of any kind. In some cases 
it might pay, but they are few and far between. 

The kind of advertising which can always be depended 
on is newspaper advertising. It always does what it 
is intended to do if itis properly done. If it ever fails 
it is not the fault of the medium, but the fault of the 
advertiser or the way he advertises. The right sort of 
an advertisement in the newspapers goes directly into the 
family circle--exactly where the dealer wishes his piano 
to go. For this reason, if for no other, it is better than 
any other method of bringing the business before folks. I 
have had quite a good deal of experience in managing 
different outside schemes for advertising a business, and 
I have been able to figure up the results rather accurately. 
I have never yet seen an undertaking of this sort bring 
back enough money to pay for itself, either directly or in- 
directly. 

This free European trip will certainly cause more or less 
talk; but will it cause the right kind of talk? Will it carry 
one-fourth the conviction that straight out, common sense 
talks in the newspapers would? That is a question on 
which the Bradbury Company will probably be expensively 
intelligent next fall. 


* 
* * 





THINGS YOU NEED 


TO KNOW WHEN 
BUYING A 


PIANO 8" ORGAN. 


You want to know the ability of a manufacturer 
to supply high-grade instruments and 
give the most for the money 
avs 
Three things told were Capital, 
Situation of Factories and Enor- 
mous Facilities. THE FOURTH 
THING IS EXPERIENCE. 
Kimball Pianos and Organs 
have won their way to great 
favor and high rank by reason 
of experience and intelligence 
of the makers. Their experi- 
ence covers a continuous period 
of forty years as dealers and 
manufacturers. It makes “ as- 
surance doubly sure” coupling 
musical worth with great dura- 
bility, and proves the ability 
of the Kimball Co. to furnish 
buyers the most for their 

money. 
Capital, Situation, of Facilities and Experi- 
ence are four of the great things in favor o 
“The Kimball” to be told you in these short 


Piano and Organ talks. There will be a fifth 
in the next talk 
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LARS 
AND DOUGHNUTS. 


Quite a difference, surely. Dough- 
nuts are ten cents a dozen and 
bring dyspepsia at that. Dollars 
are still worth a dollar in spite of 





Coxey, in spite of free trade, 
protection and everything else. 
Doughnut pianos don’t cost much, 
but they bring on a dyspeptic 
musical taste that can never be 
cured, “Fugue” Pianos cost $400. 
Every dollar in the price is fully 
equaled in the “reserve” of good- 


ness in the piano. Come and 


see it. 


JONES & CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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A WOMAN'S 
REASON 


is usually a good one, though she 
may only expresss it in the word 


“ because."”” She wants a 


FUGUE PIANO 


“because.” Because it is perfect 
in tone and action; because the 
case is handsome, and because it 
gives an appearance of elegance 
to a room; because the price is 
only $400, and because it is as good 
as many $600 pianos. 


Want a catalog? 





JONES & CO, 


Pianos and Organs, 
217 SMITH STREET. 
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P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





Hilhemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 











SCHALCHI, 
GUERCIA, 


| waviness, 
| BEVIGNANI, 


INDORSED BY 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


VIGNAS, 
CERUELOS, J. W. PARSONS PRICE, 
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Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. 


WM. C. CARL, MARIE MERRICK, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


615-617-619 TENTH AVENUE, CORNER 44TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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i APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>>- 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 





E*aRRAND GO Vorry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent. 47 Broadway. New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4n0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TED JUIAIVUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS 


SLULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St.; New York. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & 60. 


Musical Merchandise. 


Representing in the United States and Canada the following well- 
known manufacturers : 




















CURT SCHUSTER & OTTO, 


Violins, Bows, Strings and gen- 
eral Musical Merchandise. 


TRAUGOTT, SCHNEIDER 
& CO., 
“Magdeburg ’”’ Accordions. 


AUG. HEINEL, Jr., 


Band Instruments. 


STANDARD MUSICAL | a. W. ESCHENBACH & SOHNE 


STRING CO. Senet 
Steel and Wound Strings, | eee sabe 


FRANK A. STRATTON & CO., 


37 Howard Street, New York. 











Cc. H. MEINEL, 


Harmonicas. 





DETROIT, MICH. 








4 CARL 
a FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a aryay A of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is 4, 3 and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o. the finest quality 
only. nstruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 





aw of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coxim-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burrat Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 
Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESsSs 
Brooxzruyn, N.. WwW. 


ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PRESCOTT [sovsr | 
cue, ooen PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 























EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY 











EsTABLIsHED 1856, 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 
(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid construction. Only 
best seasoned material 
used. 
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Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


ents of the 
trum Illustrated oAg alogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Eisenmannstr. 2. 


F. X. 


MUNICH, GERMANY. 
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WAS IT EDWARD EVERETT? | claim that there is no essential difference in the 


- 
BOSTON, May 4, 1894 
Editors The Musical 

I see in your issue of May 2d that there is a contest going 
on in Chicago between the Everett Piano Company and a 
Dr. Zeno. As Iam the originator and the original manu- 
facturer of these Everett pianos, 1 herewith make a state- 
ment as to how they were started. Some time in May, 
1882, John Church, of the firm of John Church & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, came to my factory, No. 500 Tremont street, 
this city, and stated that one Johnston, of said Cincinnati, 
had got the agency of the Emerson pianos away from him 
and that he would like to have me make some for him. I 
his order and sent them as he directed. At that time 
I was stenciling pianos for many dealers. When he came 
again, I, being acquainted with him and many of his rela- 
desired to arrange matters on a plan that would be 
permanent for him. I suggested that he adopt a trade 
mark, get it copyrighted ; then he might advertise it to any 
extent and no one could get it away from him. Hesaid he 
would think it over and report. A short time afterward 
he reported that he thought well of it and to go ahead. 

We took up the subject of the name. I told him the 
names i was then using, principally my own, Beethoven, 
Brunswick, Mozart, Standard, Boston Piano Company, 
others, besides many dealers who use their own 
We thought better to have one different from these. 
So others were mentioned, among them was Everett. I 
heard that a piano had been made in the town of Everett, 
near Boston, and was stenciled that name. Then I thought 
the name of the great author Edward Everett might help 
itsome. So Mr. Church decided on it. I cut the stencil 
myself, also made the die to stamp a plate (THE EVER- 
ETT, BOSTON.), which I screwed on the plate of the 
square pianos ; squares were mostly made at that time. 

I made and sold to the aforesaid firm between 100 and 200 
I did not fill their orders 
promptly on account of being rushed with work. He told 
me that they had lost about $1,200 by not having the goods 
on time. About that time he started the Everett Piano Co.; 
he hired my foreman and séveral of my men, and used my 
drilling patterns for about one year before I found it out and 


Courier: 


took 


tives, 


} 
several 


names 


pianos, squares and uprights. 


stopped them. 

I have the stencil and die now in my factory, besides all 
vouchers necessary to prove the facts above stated. As to 
De Volney Everett, I do not know whether John Church 
He never mentioned his name to 


ever saw or knew him. 
Respectfully yours, 
DanieL Morris, Piano Forte Mfr., 


me 
Dunlow place, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


R. DANIEL MORRIS, the gentleman who sends 
us the above letter, also includes his 1893 cata- 
logue sheet, and on it we find the following : 





I am the r and the or 
which I m 


John Church & ¢ f Cincinnat 


wriginat ginal manufacturer of the 


ade and sold to the firm of 


i PIANOS, 


Ohio, in 1882 


DANIEL Morris 


We have also received a communication from New 
Hampshire that substantially indorses these state- 
ments, and yet we do not find that these matters 
have any considerable bearing on the principle we 
are discussing 

Mr. Morris has always been making cheap pianos, 
and has never claimed that his goods were any finer 
than those ‘‘ made of the best material” and ‘‘ work- 
manship of the highest grade.” That is all that he 
claims in his catalogue, except that he says that he 
makes these pianos ‘‘for the trade.” Of course this 
is the usual phraseology on piano manufacturers’ 
documents. They are always made of the finest ma- 
terial; and they are always the highest grade ; and 
they are always first class; and they are always the 
best workmanship ; and yet such pianos are sold to 
the trade for all kinds of prices, running from $100 to 
$125 or $130. We are not selecting Mr. Morris’ pianos 
particularly now, but the pianos of that calibre. Mr. 
Morris says he sold between 100 and 200 of them to 
the John Church Co.'s predecessors with the name of 
Everett upon them. These stencil Everett pianos 
were the forerunners of the present Everett piano, 
and we believe that the John Church Co. are en- 
titled to credit for having manufactured straight goods 
from the time that they entered into the business 
as manufacturers. We do not think that anything 
could have ever tempted them to make pianos in the | 
Everett or in the Harvard factory, and put other | 
names onthem. The stenciling of the earlier days | 
was not considered offensive; it is only within the | 
last six or eight years that the trade has been edu- | 
cated in this matter of stencil through the exertions 
of this paper. 

There-is a considerable number of people who 








| on the piano. 


grade of pianos so far as material and workmanship 
are concerned, and that the great cost in represent- 
ing the difference is fictitious, and is only made a com- 
mercial possibility because of the value of the name 
Naturally these people, to whom we 
refer now, cannot distinguish tone quality of the 
most ordinary, false, unsympathetic short tone from 
the round, resonant, sympathetic, musical tone. If 
such a tone appears to obtrude itself on them through 
the persuasive logic of some good musician, they 
claim that they can make one just as good, or say 
that it is an accident. 

There are some piano manufacturers who don’t be- 
lieve that it is possible to produce tone improvement 
by scientific development. There are some piano 
manufacturers who are absolutely, honestly convinced 
that there is no difference between the tone of their 
$125 piano and that of a piano that costs twice as 
much to make. Of course they are not musicians, 
for they would never make such a statement if they 
were. 

To these people it is frequently incomprehensible 
that human beings can exist that can distinguish be- 
tween tone qualities in pianos. Some men prefer to 
smoke cigars that cost 5 cents a piece to the most 
superb Havana that cost 25 cents apiece; but that is 
not the fault of the judge of a good cigar. We have 
seen piano manufacturers throw away Perfectos that 
cost a quarter, and open their desk and take out a 5 
cent stinker and smoke that with the greatest delight; 
but that has not as yet succeeded in cheapening the 
price of imported cigars. There is a sufficient num- 
ber of men who are so educated in the taste of good 
tobacco that their nervous system revolts if they 
should happen to smoke a 5 or 10 cent cigar. 

And so there are a great many musical people who 
will never voluntarily listen to a piano that hasa 
coarse and undeveloped tone quality, the result of 
rough construction, unevenness of scale, cheapness 
of wire, coarseness of felt, cheap sounding board ma- 
terial, and lack and absence of finishing and regulat- 
ing, and of time that must be devoted in order to 
make a piano a musical instrument, no matter what 
material may be in it. 

If there were no difference in the grades of pianos, 
why. should manufacturers of really high grade 
pianos pay more for their strings, and more for their 
felt, and more for their glue, and more for their cloth, 


| and more for their raw material, and more for their 


workmanship, than the manufacturers of the low 
grade articles pay? Why should a cigar dealer pay 
more for an imported cigar that sells for 25 cents 
apiece, than he pays for domestics that sell for 5 cents 
apiece? If there wereno more people to distinguish 
the difference he could afford to sell the 5 cent cigars 


| for 25 cents and he could afford to put them in the 
| handsomest boxes made, and he could put ten coats 
| of varnish on the boxes besides, but all he has to do 


is to try that one day and his trade would be ruined. 
And why? Because men educated in the taste of 
tobacco would discover it in a trice. 

So it is with pianos and with organs, and with soap, 
and with ink used for printing papers (compare the ink 
used in THE MUSICAL COURIER with the ink used in 
other trade journals), and with paper (just put this 
paper beside other trade papers and try it), and even 
with diamonds, and even, as some people claim, with 
human beings. Why do some horses bring $75, 
while others bring $7,500? Because there are always 
a whole lot of people who appreciate the difference 
and are willing to pay for it. There is a difference 
between the quality of razors used by some barbers, 
and those used by Colonel Moore to shave himself. 
The condition of his cheek proves it, because it is al- 
ways handsome and smooth. 

This reads like an essay, but it seems as if it is 
necessary to go back to some rudimentary truths in 
order to show some people that there is a difference 
in the grades of pianos. 

If we were hypercritical we should begin to analyze 
all these catalogues, but we are liberal and broad 
enough to say that every piano manufacturer is en- 
titled to put out any kind of literature regarding his 
piano that he deems best to cover his business needs, 


with this exception, viz.: he must not impugn the 


motives of those who take the liberty and privilege 
of criticising that literature. The moment he issues 
a statement regarding his pianos he invites the 
analysis of the critic, and there is no necessity while 
this is being done to make it a concrete argument. 
The whole question can be argued in the abstract, the 
only misfortune being that pianos must be mentioned 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


by name, for otherwise their identity would not be 
disclosed. 

The Everett piano has a literature of its own that 
tends to create the impression that it belongs to the 
category of the finest grade instruments that are 
made in the United States. The people who make 
the Bush & Gerts piano make the same claims, and 
here we see Mr. Morris, of Boston, another maker of 
cheap goods, making the same claims, and there are 
a dozen more manufacturers of low grade goods, 
some of them considered cheaper than the Everett, 
making the same claims. 

We have before us a letter written from Sharon, 
Pa., and addressed to a New York piano manufac- 
turer, in which it says: ‘‘ We have a dealer near here 
who is selling the Bush & Gerts as his leading piano, 
advertising it as ahigh grade instrument, and as 
having taken highest honors at the World's Fair.” 
This dealer is just one of the thousands that have 
got to meet this kind of competition. A dealer in 
Iowa writes to us a letter of a similar nature regard- 
ing the Everett. But why should the dealers be to 
blame, when behind them stand the manufacturers 
unwilling to admit that their goods are any lower 
than high grade ? 

The evil is among the manufacturers, and it is 
nourished and nurtured by the cheap music trade 
papers who have nothing to lose, and who can make 
their temporary little boodle by puffing up these 
cheap goods until the time arrives when the pressure 
of the trade in its disgust at such practices bursts 
out through the columns of this paper with indigna- 
tion. 

We are not interested in the question as to who 
was the originator of the name Everett on the piano, 
whether it was De Volney Everett, or Mr. Morris, or 
the Honorable Edward Everett, deceased, who.ran as 
vice-presidential candidate on the ticket of Bell & 
Everett in 1860, or whether the town of Everett sug- 
gested the name or whether it was an attempt to get 
a name that looked most like Emerson on the piano, 
as some people have asserted, or whether it was in- 
spiration, or a hypnotic influence, or a plain commer- 
cial business. 

The facts of the case are that it is an excellent 
name on a piano to-day, and it seems to be the prop- 
erty of the people who own it, and that is more than 
some people can say. Of its grade and character it 
is an excellent representative ; but if it is going to be 
sold in competition with high grade pianos, it will 
have to cost more to make it than it costs now, and if 
more money is spent upon making it, better musical 
results will be obtained. If those who make it can- 
not hear that when they play all kinds of pianos of 
higher grades, it is not the fault of those who can. 





In Common Pleas Court to-day Bowers & Black filed a case, the 
style of which is the McCammon Piano Company v. Burt Matthews. 
The plaintiffs seek to recover the sum of $231, which is due them on 
promissory notes given by defendant.—Mansfield (Ohio) “ Banner,” 
May 8. 
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SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 


CHICAGO, May 12, 1894. { 

N' YT much, it must be confessed, can be said 

favorable to the business in this city, for which the 
dealers themselves seem to be as much to blame as any 
other cause, for with their removal sales, reduction sales 
and other sales calculated to demoralize business, there 
seem to be small hopes that any of them can manage to do 
a profitable business this year. There has also been a feel- 
ing engendered which may still further developinto a regu. 
lar rate war such as the railroads occasionally indulge in. 
One house is seriously considering cutting off the interest on 
time contracts; another one, which up to the present time 
has stood entirely aloof from the suicidal policy adopted 
by some, is thinking of buying 200 or 300 pianos and sell- 
ing them at nearly cost, which would make a sensation 
any way. Still another house, which has been mostly 
engaged in selling high grade goods, is getting in a line of 
cheap (with a very large C) goods with a view to competing 
for ashare of the trade. Take it altogether there is not a 
very cheerful outlook, and there seems a bare possibility 
that someone will be hurt before all this foolishness is done 
with. 

Every business man, and every other man who stops to 
think a moment of the effect of a bankrupt sale in any line 
of business, knows that such forced sales are detrimental 
to the natural conditions of trade, and that everyone in the 
business must suffer more or less from them. There is no ex- 
ception in the case we have just referred to; the effects are 
the same as in a bankrupt sale, and consequently business 
in the line of pianos is in a bad way in this city. 

Hardman y. Kimball. 
Bot Hoip THe Same Leases. 
In a bill filled in the Circuit Court yesterday, Hardman, Peck &Co., 


piano manufacturers at New York, ask for an accounting from the 
W. W. Kimball Company, the Wabash avenue piano dealers. The 


bill says that W. G. Metzerott & Co., of Washington, D.C., who 
purchased pianos from the complainants, are indebted to the latter 
$24,047, secured byassigned leases on 143 pianos. Itis charged by 
the complainants that since the assignment of these leases by Metze- 
rott & Co, they have also assigned to the W. W. Kimball Company 
all the leases previously assigned to complainants. It is also averred 
that the defendants have collected $10,000 on these leases. The com- 
plainants ask the court to appoint a receiver to take charge of all the 
leases, colléct the amounts due, and pay the complainants their share. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, says, 
in relation to the above, that he knows nothing of any pre- 
vious assignment of these notes. He says they sent a man 
to Washington, who secured an assignment of the above 
notes, and that they were regularly indorsed and turned 
over to his house. Four months after these notes were as- 
signed to the W. W. Kimball Company the concern of 
Hardman, Peck & Co. made the assertion that they had a 
blanket mortgage on all these notes, of which there was no 
record. 

We think we would prefer having a $100 bill placed in 
our possession than a blanket mortgage on the same in 
our possession. From a common sense standpoint, and 
with no desire to prejudice the case either one way or the 
other, and as possession is nine points of the law, it would 
seem as though the concern of Hardman, Peck & Co. have 
a pretty poor show of recovering anything from the Kim- 
ball Company. 

A Janior Ziegfeld. 


Carl Ziegfeld, treasurer of the Chicago Musical College, 
had a desperate encounter with two highwaymen last 
night. He was walking along Laflin street, between Mon- 
roe and Adams streets, when the thugs sprang out of an 
alley and grabbed him. One of them: gruffly demanded 
that he throw up his hands and surrender, his money, and 
both set about it to go through his pockets. But Mr. Zieg- 
feld was quicker than the thieves. He whipped out his 
revolver, fired a number of shots and his assailants were 
soon put to flight. 

Mr. Ziegfeld thinks two of his bullets took effect. He 
fired several shots at very short range. He believes that 
one of his assailants was struck in the face and the other in 
the body. One of them cried out when Mr. Ziegfeld fired 
at him. 

Mr. Ziegfeld was going to his home at 501 West Adams 
street when the assault was made. He had left the cable 
car at Madison and Laflin streets.—‘* Post,” May 9. 


Glass Insulators. 
Mr. Wm. Gerner, of 215 Wabash avenue, Chicago, pro- 
prietor and sole manufacturer of glass insulators, has 
issued a circular to the trade, in which he calls attention to 
the merits of this very simple device for increasing the 





volume of tone and brilliancy of the ever present piano. He 
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also calls attention to the fact that testimonials have been 
received in favor of it from Mr. Eugen d’Albert, Mr. Aug. 
Hyllested and Dr. Ziegfeld. 

He also claims that it is a great saving to carpets and 
that the piano can be moved, or properly speaking, slid along 
without removing the insulators. 

There can be very little doubt as to the merits of this 
little device, and we have no doubt that many people would 
desire a set if their attention could be called to it bya 
practical test. Mr. Gerner’s address is at 215 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, and he would like to send sample sets 
to every dealer in the country for the small sum of 50 cents. 

Mr. Rintelman Has Trouble. 

Justice Foster recently committed Albert Pfitzner and 
August L. Schaar to the county jail to await a trial on 
charges of embezzlement, conspiracy and fraud. They were 
arrested at the instance of Anton H. Rintelman, No. 580 
North Clark street. He charges them with fraudulently 
appropriating nearly $2, 

N. M. Crosby. 

Mr. N. M. Crosby, traveling for the Bradbury, Webster 
and Henning pianos, known as the combined interests of 
Freeborn G. Smith, was here this week on his Western tour, 
with a probability of a few weeks on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Crosby is an earnest, sincere, intelligent and progressive 
piano man, who is thoroughly posted in every phase of his 
duties. 

E. P. Carpenter. 

Mr. E. P. Carpenter, formerly one of the World’s Fair 
judges of Section I, was here last week for a few days. It 
is said that he carries in his pocket a very strong letter of 
indorsement from the Hon. John Boyd Thacher. 


Going for Recreation. 

Among those who are going to Europe this summer for 
recreation is Mr. F. S. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company. It is probable that he will meet Mr. Tewks- 
bury, who is on the other side, and spend some time with 
him. 

Exaggerated Case of Piano. 

The piano fiend is plainly not to be found only on the 
outside of a house, or the following announcement would 
not have appeared in the advertisement columns of a Lon- 
don newspaper a few days ago: ‘‘ Adolphus, return to 
your Matilda. The piano has been sold.” What a history 
of domestic discord evolved out of what should have pro- 
duced harmony seems to lie beneath the surface of that 
brief sentence! 

A Visit From MePhail. 
Mr. G. F. Blake of the McPhail Piano Company, of Bos- 


ton, Mass., was on a visit to the city last week with his 








An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
rights in connection with the name “Hardman” as applied to 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 
by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 
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ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any.and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman” 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 
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friend Mr. Richard B. Knight, and both of them were en- 
gaged in studying the piano question in Chicago. 
The Trade Dinner. 

June 16 has been set as the date of the next trade dinner 
of the Chicago Music Trade Association. It is generally 
supposed that at such a late time in the season no large at- 
tendance can be secured, yet it is entirely probable that 
the energetic officers of the association will succeed in mak- 
ing this as interesting an occasion as any which has pre- 
ceded it. It is very certain that these dinners bring about | 
unusual and pleasant congregations of members of the 
trade, who seem to have a mutual desire to become better 


































acquainted with each other. 
To Make Pianos. | 

We understand that the Western Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, of Ottawa, Ill., are seriously thinking of manu- | 
facturing pianos, if they have not already begun to do so. 
This, of course, is not intended to interfere with their 
organ manufactory or their organ business. | 

Louis Dederick. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- | 
pany, of this city, has just returned from a business trip | 
through Southern Michigan. Next week he leaves for a 
similar trip through the northern peninsula of the same | 
State. Mr. Dederick isa very popular man with the trade, | 
like all the members of the Manufacturers’ Piano Company, | 
and always succeeds in doing business while on the road. 

Schimmel & Nelson. 

Mr. Herbert C. Theopold, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, is in this city. 
Mr. Theopold has brought with him, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting to the trade, two of their already celebrated 
pianos, which he is exhibiting on the parlor floor of the 
Wellington Hotel, which hostelry adjoins THe Musica. 
Courter office on the south. 

The Schimmel & Nelson Company have adopted a policy 
which will make their instruments well and favorably 
known wherever they are introduced; in other words, as | 
Mr. Theopold says, ‘‘they are not glorifying the instru- | 
ments themselves, but making such a piano as will speak 
for them in no uncertain tones.” They are doing an ex- 
cellent business in and about the seat of the manufactory, | 
and they are so well satisfied with the business that they 
are now seeking to extend the territory, and Mr. Theopold 
says in relation to their ability todo so that although their 
stock is only $100,000 the company is backed up 


capital 
by not less than $2,000,000 capital. 


Bought a Conservatory. 

Mr. J. H. Rheem, an old and successful dealer of Ottum- 
wa, Ia., has recently purchased, and will take entire con- 
trol of the Ottumwa Conservatory of Music. Mr. Rheem, | 
it seems, is also a well-known musician, and it his intention | 
to make the conservatory a very complete school of music. | 
Visitors. | 

Among visitors to this city this week were S. V. Hard- 
ing, of Seymour, Ind.; M. H. Colony, of the Denver Music | 
Company, Denver, Col.; John Alcott, of Alcott & Maynor | 
Company, of Dallas, Tex., with one of the salesmen, Mr. J. | 
R. England ; Mr. O. Rose, of Crown Point, Ind. Mr. John | 
D. Pease is also in town togive pointers to Mr. MacDonald | 
and profit by Mr. MacDonald's suggestions. 


The Pilkey & Hall Music Company, of Duluth, Minn., on May 1 | 
removed to 106 West Superior street, the store previously occupied 


by the Duluth Music Company | 
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AL COURIER. 








Detroit News. 


HE Farrand & Votey Organ Company have | 


| to the fluctuation of the market ; the gross and dozen price, 
| conditions, terms and some other purely technical, business 
information constitutes the entire announcement of the 


just closed a contract for a large organ for the Second | catalogue. But what a complete representation of the com- 


Congregational Church, at Rockford, IIl., and this latest 
one gives them $60,000 contracts booked tobe filled. They 


are now shipping the organ made for the Gould Memorial | 


Church at Roxbury, N. Y. 
* 2 * 

Jacob Doll, of New York ; Chas. F. Crane, representing 
the Steger piano, of Chicago, and Harry W. Metcalf, of 
the Brockport Piano Company, Brockport, N. Y., were in 
Detroit on Saturday. Mr. Doll was on his way East, hav- 


| ing been in Minneapolis, Chicago and other Western 


points. 
Chas. Bobzin did not remain long with the branch of the 
W. W. Kimball Company, at Detroit, but is now at liberty. 


* *# 

Mrs. Geo. P. Warren, wife of the senior member of the 
Clough & Warren Company, died at Summerville, S. C., 
leaving three children. The funeral took place at Detroit 
May 9 and the interment at Chicago May 11. Mrs. Warren 
had been an invalid for a number of years. 

*# # 

The old dodge of advertising cheap boxes at high prices 

and offering them as bargains is practiced in Detroit suc- 


| cessfully. Address Box T at the ‘‘ Evening News” of that 


city and you can ascertain that you can buy a great bar- 
gain, a piano worth $450 for $165. Go and look at it and 
you will find that itis a rotten stencil worth about $100. 
When will people come to their senses and buy straight 


from the dealer? 


* *# 


The auction sale at Marvin’s was no success and was not 
repeated after the first day. Pianos should not be sold at 
auction by anyone who wishes to remain in the piano busi- 
ness. 





Decker Brothers. 


OLLOWING is a copy of a letter from Miss 
Grace Senior, who is one of the leading pianists and 
one of the most successful teachers in Mason City, Ia. Her 


| indorsement of the Decker Brothers piano is high, as are 


all indorsements of the Decker Brothers piano: 
MASON CITY, Ia., April 24, 1804. 
Messrs. Babcock & Elmer, 76 East Third Street, Winona, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN—The Decker Brothers parlor concert grand piano, 
purchased of you through Mr. Merrin, arrived the 19th of this month. 
It isa most beautiful instrument. The action just suits me; the 
tone is powerful; very even throughout, and of the most charming 
quality 
I wish to tell you that Iam delighted with it and that it has sur- 
passed my highest anticipations. Very respectfully, 
(Signed) GRACE SENIOR. 


1894 Catalogue. 
AMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., of 209 


Bowery, one of the largest of the piano and organ 
supply houses, have issued their catalogue for 1894. 

The firm of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. are known 
throughout the trade for their conservative manner of doing 
business, and their disinclination to make any great an- 
nouncement regarding their business, &c. 

Their catalogue is characteristic of the firm. There is 


no editorial introduction. The plainest, most matter-of- 


| ponent parts of the piano this catalogue is! 
| Beginning with piano wire and ending up with veneer 
presses, the work is fairly an encyclopedia of material. 

It is nicely printed. The cuts are distinct and correctly 
illustrate the object. The entire book is confined exclu- 
sively to piano and organ material. 





A Chance. 
THOROUGHLY well established piano 


manufacturing business, paying a handsome profit, 
offers for sale the interests of one of the partners who de- 
sires to retire. This interest can be purchased at about 7 
cents on the dollar, cash or on time with good security. 

The business is remunerative and has a steady, regular 
trade which was not affected to any extent by even so se- 
rious a condition as the past crisis, and it made a good 
profit in 1893. 

Particulars can be given only to reliable parties who can 
give evidence that they are seriously contemplating busi- 
ness propositions, Address P. B. F.S., care of THe Mu- 
sicaL Courtgr, 19 Union square, New York. 








ANTED—A young lady with four years’ experience in a first- 
class music store, as clerk and assistant bookkeeper, wishes 
position ; good references. Address Box 1283, Jacksonville, Ill. 
7 ANTED—A position by a good, all-round piano salesman, thor- 
oughly familiar with the road or retail trade, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, best possible reference. Address S. B., care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 
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The first glance convinces 
buyers that it offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
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the trade. 
Unquestionable durability 
Very tempting prices 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 
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New York. 
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MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
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fact ‘‘ notice ” regarding prices and that they are subject 


we are not represented. 
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Catalogue Free. 
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GEO. P. BENT, *: 


33 SO. CANAL STREET, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL @Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRnkXB. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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HALLET & DAVIS CO.5 PIANOS. 
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Manufacturer of 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
sordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies~ string instrument 
40 learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srcasveay, Mew York City. 
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RICHARDSON 
iGuest Grave or Worx. Piano Case Co. ) 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Retimates. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash yo CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BRO8. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00., New England Agents. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 
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BAUER PIANOS. 
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STRICTLY 
Catalogue 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


en application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. ® 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


| JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Send for Catalogue, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


THE NEW 





BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 


in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO. 

Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner, * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 


frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 

firm will be in a far better position to handle its 

trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal, 
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The RUSSELL PIANO 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


CO., 


ILL. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 






HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
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to a Duet Chair. 
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Typewriter. 





Automatic movement. 
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back, which dr into Spri Back 
place, making fenuriots Chai 


ir. 
chair shown on the left. _ Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 
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Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
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C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C. HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





GOULON PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
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AND 
Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOFAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
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by makers of the raw materials used by me in 


constructing the “Crowns.”’ 
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CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 
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TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings, Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





CHICAGO 


— 117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. | 


WOODBURY, N. J. | 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 
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ARE THH seat of 
BRVING. MASS. 








——MADE BY—— 


THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
GEO. C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
975thAv Cor. 17th St., NEW YORK. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


| 


$| ¢. KURTZMANN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
pe aed and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


| PIANO EAMM™MERS. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORE. 


LUDWIG & CO. 











r PRi At Ban 3 


T 





702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 
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THE OLD STANDARD M ARTIN GUITARS Hu rei 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
[@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -# 





























For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, noe 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


KR AK Alj FR BROS. THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 
Each Head can be tightened separately. 


PIA nrni os. Tightening device made entirely of metal. 
Factory and Office : Wareroom: EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 2 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. i Sees Same, 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! or ee 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 




















U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas. 'Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 















lS ~ 

s¢ 8 

2 28 

bi a 

CELSIQ : ¥CEL Sig, > 3 

What Eminent Banjoists say of it: s 3 her Highest Grade Instruments, es, st 2 

“* The Converse Banjo that I am now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- |S R By Frrst-Crass Artists Onty. 3 s 

every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” S a 6 Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. ae 

the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. Boye. = E 5 iaaiagaisteaaainianieatie : 
‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are - Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 

richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” > 4 Trade mark Agencies for several States still open. H 

BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL. — A 
¢2 ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY. 2 








- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. . . 


HAMILTON 5 GORDON, !3 East (4th Street, New York City. |, 
The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, : METCALF 


rirst.ccass actions PIANO, besss= 


FoR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ““qnanp anp UPRIGHT PLANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 458 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav TOR=z. 


As, TON IE WASTE & ++ 


POCO OOOO 

















MANUFACTURED BY 





abot bh shah, ob 




















The only Company Fcrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. — 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Telegraph and B.R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


EZ2SeEX, CONN. IrvVvOoRYVTON, CONN. 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS new yorx. ACTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL. LEHR mmm ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 




















Gotv Mepat, Paris Exrosition, 1889, THE LEHR opened the way tor. cores Ocrave 04 s er is tr ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone an mproved qualities. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PUNOS AND ORGANS A SPECULTY. rt ranma fnuh moms Ce rr ap 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, , A078! Ooi=? Stet a seeds ee eR ED to MEW YORK. EH. LEHR & CoO.., Easton, Pa. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Au our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875. and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHEIT, COcran, SEWIErT & Co. 
sorm .omew, TA CY S59 LCF TRENTON 1RON COMPANY, Trenton, W. J. 
RON. Mee eee WIRE: 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW TORE. 


BROWN & PATTERSON, WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


sbiaiohs PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARD W ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















a 


PLATES, 


©) 
7 ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Our No. 510 Stool. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. sep 8 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 

Ilustrat WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 

s 9 and Price List on Application. . neatest and best Stool ever offered for 
JEWETT PIANO CO0., Manufacturers, 


the money. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





























MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


Send for Catalogue. “See... MERIDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Kast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Piates Cast, 





> een,’ 
tal Lea I 

r 

— ad 








ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, Drilled and 
LUDWIG HUPFELD, Sage 
all operations being 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
finished in our own 


foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 


= PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Leipzig, Germany 











Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others.  Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GP” Eugene d Albert, Aug. 
GP” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
3 and hosts of others. 


CONNOR Correspondence Invited, Sample Set, 50c, 


PIANOS. 44, 


184th Street and Southern SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Boulevard, 215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 


——— +] 
Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced JAMES BELLAK 5 SONS, 


Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 1120 Chestnut Street, 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 890 Bast 20th 8t., Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
- ¥.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. t 3: Brooklyn Taber- 
macle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WABBEROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURCQ, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 





PianoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite s20th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


++**UPRIGHT 


PIANUFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


1) 
— 


* Sa (llissner 
ko oni 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST im 
4 FIRST in Trade. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 


a Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


j/AWARD . . 
 ,. READS: 
machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


(SIGNED), 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
¥ (@"SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PLANUS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church New York. 





